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Official: One size won’t fit all 
for Army’s future helicopter fleet 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

A single aircraft design can’t replace the Army’s entire he¬ 
licopter fleet, according to the director of the service’s Future 
Vertical Lift program. 

“It’s a myth that the Army is looking for a single helicopter 
to perform all its vertical-lift missions,” Dan Bailey, a former 
AH-64 Apache pilot who is spearheading efforts to upgrade 
the fleet, told Stars and Stripes last month. 


“In fact, we will have a family of aircraft. Some may be tilt- 
rotor and some may be coaxial,” he said. “We want to make 
sure we have advanced capabilities and configurations that 
allow that.” 

The Army has been looking at vertical-lift options since 
2008 and has proposals for aircraft that can carry a payload 
of 12 troops and four crew, hover at 6,000 feet and fly 2,100 
nautical miles at a speed of at least 230 knots. 

SEE FLIGHT ON PAGE 4 


This still image 
from an animated 
video produced by 
Lockheed Martin 
shows the SB-1 
Defiant helicopter 
that’s being 
developed jointly 
by Sikorsky 
and Boeing. 

Courtesy of Lockheed Martin 


US, South Korea agree to delay joint military drills during Pyeongchang Olympics 

By Corey Dickstein pleted next month, a Pentagon exercise until after the Olym- Moon requested the delay in supports the president’s decision 

Stars and Stripes spokesman said Thursday. pic Games in South Korea have November, he told NBC News last and what is in the best interest of 

WASHINGTON_The United President Donald Trump and ended, said Army Col. Rob Man- month, saying such an agreement the [Republic of Korea]-U.S. alli- 

States and South Korea will delay South Korean President Moon ning, a Pentagon spokesman. The could help ease tensions with ance,” Manning said Thursday, 

a large-scale military exercise on Jae-in agreed during a phone Games are scheduled to be held North Korea and ensure a safe North Korean leaders have 

the Korean Peninsula until the call Thursday to hold off on the Feb. 9-25 in Pyeongchang, which Olympics. previously stated they consider 

Winter Olympics have been com- nations’ largest annual military is about 100 miles east of Seoul. “The Department of Defense SEE OLYMPICS ON PAGE 2 
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N. Korea's weapons efforts got scarier in 2017 


By Adam Taylor 
and Tim Meko 

The Washington Post 

Just a few years ago, North 
Korea’s weapons program was 
treated like a bad joke, better 
known for its duds, misfires and 
fakes than its ability to threaten 
the U.S. 

ANALYSIS But in 2017, 
the North Ko¬ 
rean weapons 
program stopped being funny. 
Instead, Pyongyang’s persistent 
pursuit of ballistic missile and 
nuclear weapons technology led 
to serious talk about the risk of a 
devastating conflict between the 
U.S. and North Korea. 

This change wasn’t due to a sud¬ 
den surge in North Korean tests or 
a change in leader Kim Jong Un’s 
stance. In fact, data collected by 
researchers show that the number 
of tests in 2017 was similar to the 
number the previous year, while 
the bellicose threats made against 
the U.S. and others are consistent. 

Building on decades of tests, 
North Korea has made remark¬ 
able technological gains in the 


past year, despite diplomatic and 
economic isolation. In the space 
of just a few months, Pyongyang 
conducted tests that showed it 
had boosted the range of its bal¬ 
listic missiles and increased the 
yield of its nuclear weapons, as 
well as other more subtle advanc¬ 
es that shocked outside observers, 
including: 

■ A giant nuclear weapons 
test. North Korea tested only one 
nuclear weapon last year, as op¬ 
posed to two in 2016. However, 
the size of the weapon tested Sept. 
3 dwarfed all previous tests. Most 
experts agree that the bomb’s 
yield, or the energy generated by 
the blast, was at least 140 kilotons. 
Some respected analysts even 
have pegged it at 250 kilotons. 

If the higher estimate is true, 
that would mean that North 
Korea has a bomb almost 17 
times the size of the one that was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, in 
1945. For comparison, the biggest 
weapon tested by North Korea 
before this year was between 10 
and 20 kilotons. 

David Wright, co-director of 
the global security program at the 


Union of Concerned Scientists, 
said he believes that the Sept. 3 
bomb was a “real H-Bomb”—sug¬ 
gesting that North Korea wasn’t 
lying when it said it had created a 
two-stage thermonuclear device 
shortly before this test. 

■ An increased missile range. 
Although North Korea conduct¬ 
ed only one nuclear test in 2017, 
it conducted at least 20 missile 
tests. 

In July, experts warned that 
some of its long-range missiles 
looked like intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles — meaning that 
they would have a range of more 
than 3,400 miles. Those fears 
were confirmed Nov. 28, when 
North Korea tested its Hwasong- 
15 missile. That enormous mis¬ 
sile flew 54 minutes and traveled 
about 596 miles on a lofted trajec¬ 
tory. Its likely range was 8,100 
miles — which would include the 
entire U.S. 

The advance is significant — in 
2016, the longest-range missile 
North Korea had tested had a 
range of just 2,500 miles. 

■ More new missiles tested. 
North Korea’s missile program 


has been around for decades, but 
the sheer number of new missiles 
unveiled in 2017 shocked experts. 
“This year didn’t see a record 
number of strategic missile tests, 
but it did see a record number of 
new missiles,” said Shea Cotton, 
a research associate at the James 
Martin Center for Nonprolifera¬ 
tion Studies. “In fact, most of the 
missile systems tested [last] year 
we hadn’t seen before.” 

In just one year, Cotton said, 
Kim Jong Un has unveiled six 
new missile systems. In contrast, 
his father, Kim Jong II, tested 
only two new missiles during his 
time as leader, and North Korean 
founder Kim II Sung tested three. 
“While I’m sure most of these new 
systems have been in the works 
for the past few years,” Cotton 
said of last year’s tests, “I’ll give 
credit where credit is due. That is 
impressive as hell.” 

Others agreed. “From the late 
1980s until 2016, all we saw were 
variant of Soviet Scuds,” Wright 
said, but North Korea’s missiles 
were now starting to look like 
modern missiles, with things like 
movable nozzles on their engines 


to steer the missiles. Importantly, 
two of the land-based missiles 
tested last year — the KN-15s 

— used solid fuel, rather than liq¬ 
uid fuel. 

That is an important develop¬ 
ment as solid fuel can be left in 
a missile, meaning that it doesn’t 
have to be fueled before it is 
launched. 

■ What’s next? North Korea’s 
weapons program advances in 
2017 were not anticipated widely. 
But what about 2018? If North 
Korea continues on its current 
course without being interrupted, 
experts think it will make further 
advances within a year. 

North Korea could test new 
missile technology, such as an¬ 
other that uses solid-state fuel, 
further advancing how effective 
its missiles would be in a real-life 
setting. 

It also could conduct more 
military exercises around missile 
launches or launch a volley with 
multiple missiles going up at once 

— essentially, allowing it to prac¬ 
tice the sort of procedure that 
would happen in a real launch. 


Olympics: Exercise's delay comes as North, South reopen communication links 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

large-scale exercises such as Foal Eagle, 
which is typically held in late February 
through April, as rehearsal exercises for 
an invasion. The North often responds to 
the war games with provocative actions, 
including missile launches. 

The U.S. and South Korea insist the 
exercises are only meant as preparation 
to defend South Korea in the event of an 
attack. 


Foal Eagle traditionally has been one of 
the world’s largest annual military exer¬ 
cises. Last year, the eight-week exercise in¬ 
cluded more than 30,000 American troops 
and some 300,000 South Koreans partici¬ 
pating in a series of ground, air, naval and 
special operations exercises, the Pentagon 
said. 

The start date for this year’s version of 
Foal Eagle had not been announced previ¬ 
ously. Manning on Thursday declined to 
say when the exercise would begin or how 


many troops would participate. 

Trump’s agreement to withhold military 
exercises during the Olympics came as 
North and South Korea reopened commu¬ 
nications channels that had been closed for 
two years. 

In a New Year’s address to his country, 
North Korean leader Kim Jong Un pro¬ 
posed holding inter-Korean talks with 
the South, which led the two nations on 
Wednesday to reopen a dialogue channel 
along the demilitarized zone for the first 


time since December 2015. 

Trump, in a tweet on Thursday, took 
credit for the expected dialogue. 

“With all of the failed ‘experts’ weigh¬ 
ing in, does anybody really believe that 
talks and dialogue would be going on be¬ 
tween North and South Korea right now if 
I wasn’t firm, strong and willing to com¬ 
mit our total ‘might’ against the North,” 
Trump wrote on Twitter. “Fools, but talks 
are a good thing!” 
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Family sues Air Force, DOD over mass shooting 


By Jackie Wang 
The Dallas Morning News 

AUSTIN, Texas — Another victim of the 
Sutherland Springs church shooting has 
filed a claim against the U.S. Air Force and 
a separate claim against the Department of 
Defense for failing to report the gunman’s 
convictions to an FBI national database. 

Margarette Vidal was shot twice, in the 
knee and next to her spine, when Devin 
Kelley killed 26 people at First Baptist 
Church in Sutherland Springs and injured 
at least 20 more on Nov. 5. She’s been 
through several surgeries since then and 
has not yet been released from care, al¬ 
ternating between a surgical hospital and 
a rehabilitation hospital, said her attorney, 
Jamal Alsaffar. 

Kelley was court-martialed and was 
convicted of domestic violence in 2012 


for beating his first wife and assaulting 
his stepson. He then was confined for 12 
months and received a bad-conduct dis¬ 
charge, but the Air Force did not send in¬ 
formation about Kelley’s criminal record 
to the FBI’s national database. If the con¬ 
viction had been reported, it would have 
prevented him from legally possessing a 
firearm. 

Vidal and her children, Monica Shabbir 
Vidal and Robert Vidal, sued the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense on Nov. 20 
for not reporting Kelley’s history, a news 
release from Austin firm National Trial 
Law stated. 

“As a direct and proximate cause of the 
Government’s negligence, Kelley was able 
to purchase the firearms used to shoot and 
seriously injure Margarette Vidal,” the 
news release read. 

Vidal’s claim makes the fourth against 


the federal government accusing the Air 
Force and Department of Defense for neg¬ 
ligence. She is the first to file a separate 
claim against the Department of Defense. 

Vidal and her family want their claims 
to make the community safer and not to let 
the government sweep its problems under 
the rug, Alsaffar said. The two claims the 
Vidals filed will hold not only the Air Force 
accountable, but also will question the De¬ 
partment of Defense, as the agency over¬ 
seeing the Air Force, as well. 

“We won’t let the Department of Defense 
off the hook,” Alsaffar said. “We have to 
know this will never happen again, and 
that the leadership doesn’t have a laissez- 
faire attitude about it. When the leader¬ 
ship doesn’t care, that trickles down to the 
agencies, to the folks responsible for actu¬ 
ally making the reports.” 

The Holcombe family lost nine people to 


the mass shooting and sued the Air Force 
on Nov. 28. The Ramsey family sued the 
next day; mother and wife Therese Ramsey 
Rodriguez was killed in the shooting. 

The Ward family also filed claims 
against the Air Force, WOAI reported in 
December. The family filed on behalf of 
Ryland Ward, 5, who spent the holidays 
recovering at the hospital, and his sisters 
Brook and Emily and stepmother Joann, 
who were killed. 

Deanna Staton and Michael Johnson lost 
their parents, Dennis and Sara Johnson, 
to the mass shooting. The Johnson family 
told The Dallas Morning News in Novem¬ 
ber they planned to file two wrongful- 
death claims, one each on behalf of Dennis 
and Sara’s estates, and six more survivor 
claims for each of the children the couple 
left behind. 



Corwin CoLBERT/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

Petty Officer 2nd Class Gerado Taddei, left, and Petty Officer 2nd Class Andrew Thompson fly the First Navy Jack on Monday at 
Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii. 


First Navy Jack flies to honor 
17 sailors killed in collisions 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

A banner often regarded as the Navy’s 
first flag will fly all year long at Joint Base 
Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii, in honor of 
17 sailors killed in a pair of Pacific colli¬ 
sions last year. 

Sailors raised the First Navy Jack — 
featuring a rattlesnake, 13 red-and-white 
stripes and the “Don’t Tread On Me” 
motto — Monday at base headquarters to 
renew a “culture of tradition and resolve” 
in wake of the tragedies, a Navy statement 
said. 

The banner, whose design is derived 
from a jack used by the Continental Navy 
during the Revolutionary War, will fly at 
the base directly beneath the American 
flag throughout 2018. 

“Here in Pearl Harbor, we rose to the 
challenge 76 years ago, as ‘Remember 


Pearl Harbor’ sharpened our warfighting 
culture,” Rear Adm. Brian Fort, the com¬ 
mander of Navy Region Hawaii and Naval 
Surface Group Middle Pacific, said in the 
statement. “In the wake of 9/11, when our 
culture was tested, we rose to the chal¬ 
lenge once more ... we returned to our 
First Navy Jack, ‘Don’t Tread on Me,’ on 
the jack staffs of all Navy warships as a 
historic reminder of the nation’s and Na¬ 
vy’s origins and our will to persevere and 
triumph.” 

In June, a collision between the guided- 
missile destroyer USS Fitzgerald and a 
cargo ship killed seven sailors off the coast 
of mainland Japan. Two months later, the 
USS John S. McCain ran into an oil tanker 
east of Singapore, killing 10 more. The 
Navy has blamed the incidents on tired 
crews who hadn’t received the necessary 
training due to constant deployments. 

“2017 was a challenging year for the 



Adam AusTiN/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The First Navy Jack has been designated 
to fly throughout 2018 to honor 17 
sailors from the USS Fitzgerald and USS 
John S. McCain killed in collisions last 
year. 

Navy,” Command Master Chief Allen 
Keller of Pearl Harbor-Hickam said in 
the statement. “We as an installation will 
fly the First Navy Jack as a reminder to 
every airman, sailor, civilian and family 
member to get back to basics, honor our 
country and remember our history.” 

cook.leon@stripes.com 
Twitter: @LeonCookl2 


Guam raises 
tobacco-buying 
age to 21; bases 
to observe law 

By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

Commissaries and exchange stores on 
Guam have been ordered to stop selling 
tobacco products — including electronic 
cigarettes — to personnel younger than 21 
because of a new law that took effect Mon¬ 
day on the U.S. island territory. 

The order, which was relayed Tuesday 
in a message from Secretary of the Navy 
Richard Spencer, says the restriction ap¬ 
plies to all Joint Region Marianas facilities, 
including Andersen Air Force Base and 
Naval Base Guam. Before the new year, the 
minimum age for purchasing tobacco on the 
island was 18. 

Spencer also directed servicemembers, 
dependents and civilian workers younger 
than 21 to refrain from possessing, distrib¬ 
uting or using tobacco products on shore- 
based installations. 

“Although state laws generally do not 
regulate federal activities, as a matter of 
policy, all military and civilian personnel, 
dependents, family members, residents, and 
guests on Joint Region Marianas installa¬ 
tions and facilities ... shall comply with the 
revised age limitations associated with the 
purchase, possession, use, and distribution 
prohibitions of Guam’s new tobacco law,” he 
wrote in the message. 

Temporary workers and servicemembers 
passing through also must abide by the re¬ 
striction; however, it does not apply to Navy 
vessels and areas that are exclusively under 
federal control. 

Anyone who does not follow the territo¬ 
ry’s new regulation or who tries to purchase 
tobacco products using fake identification 
off-base will be subject to civil penalties, ac¬ 
cording to the new law, which was cited in 
the Navy message. Fines range from $1,000 
to $10,000 for those caught selling or distrib¬ 
uting tobacco products to someone younger 
than 21. 

The Navy message said Joint Region Mar¬ 
ianas, its installations and tenant commands 
will promote compliance of the new law. 

“Attention should be given to educating 
transient and temporarily assigned per¬ 
sonnel, including visiting aircraft and ship 
crews,” it said. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
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Air Force tossing 
evaluations for 
lower enlisted 



Courtesy of Bell Helicopter 


Bell’s V-280 Valor tilt-rotor helicopter, which looks similar to the V-22 Osprey, recently made its first 
flight over Amarillo, Texas. 

Flight: Technology requirement means helos 
at times could have no crewmembers aboard 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“Our current fleet is anti¬ 
quated,” Bailey said, noting that 
designs for the Apache and the 
UH-60 Black Hawk date to the 
1970s and even the V-22 Osprey 
tilt-rotor aircraft was designed in 
the 1980s. 

Aircraft manufacturers Bell, 
Boeing and Sikorsky, which is 
owned by Lockheed Martin, have 
prototypes that eventually could 
replace everything from Black 
Hawks and Apaches to CH-47 
Chinook transports and OH-58 
Kiowa observation helicopters. 

Last month, Bell’s V-280 Valor 
tilt-rotor aircraft made its first 
flight over Amarillo, Texas. The 
Valor takes lessons learned from 
the Osprey to produce a machine 
that should be cheaper to operate, 
Bailey said. 

Meanwhile, the SB-1 Defiant 
— a helicopter with coaxial rotors 
and a push propeller that’s being 
jointly developed by Boeing and 
Sikorsky — is close to flying and 
likely will launch later this year, 


he said. 

The Army’s Joint Multi-Role 
Technology Demonstrator proj¬ 
ect, also overseen by Bailey, is an 
effort to develop the helicopters 
along with a “technological back¬ 
bone” of computers and software 
inside them, he said. 

“The Army is setting out re¬ 
quirements that are achievable 
and affordable to move its fleet to 
the next generation,” he said. 

Lighter, stronger materials and 
improved vibration control mean 
it’s possible to make faster, cheap¬ 
er and more efficient aircraft than 
in the past. For example, active 
vibration control involves moving 
weights around a rotor system to 
balance it in flight with the help 
of sensors and computers, Bailey 
said. 

Bell and Boeing/Sikorsky 
plan to complete their flight test 
programs by the end of 2019, he 
added. 

Designs for the helicopters’ 
computer systems also have ad¬ 
vanced since an initial demon¬ 
stration in 2014. The Army is 


looking for technology that can 
seamlessly integrate things like 
third-party navigation or com¬ 
munication systems, Bailey said. 

“We are looking to award con¬ 
tracts on that late next summer 
and execute from late 2018 to 
2020,” he said. 

High-tech gear means the new 
helicopters will be able to fly with 
or without pilots aboard, Bailey 
said. 

“The requirement for these air¬ 
craft is for them to be optimally 
crewed, which sometimes means 
no crew,” he said. 

For example, an aircraft that is 
transporting only cargo could fly 
autonomously, he said. 

“Like the (ground) vehicles we 
drive, these aircraft will be high¬ 
ly integrated. The pilots won’t be 
doing a lot of flying. For the most 
part, the aircraft will be com¬ 
manded to fly to a certain altitude 
and direction. The pilot will just 
deviate from whatever an aircraft 
is doing as necessary,” he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force is tossing out 
formal performance evaluations 
for its least experienced airmen. 

The service announced Thurs¬ 
day that Enlisted Performance 
Reports are no longer required 
for all active-duty airmen until 
they reach the rank of senior 
airman or have served for 36 
months, regardless of grade. For 
reservists, EPRs will be required 
for senior airmen and above. The 
change is effective immediately. 

The move is part of a larger ef¬ 
fort by Air Force senior leaders to 
reduce the administrative burden 
on airmen and to give them more 
time to focus on the mission, of¬ 
ficials said. 

“While the Air Force values the 
contributions of all enlisted per¬ 
sonnel, the requirement to docu¬ 
ment performance in a formal 
evaluation prior to the grade of 
senior airman is not necessary,” 
Lt. Gen. Gina Grosso, the deputy 
chief of staff for Manpower, Per¬ 
sonnel and Services, said in a 
statement. 

The removal of EPRs before 
promotion to senior airman will 
give airmen more time to learn 
their primary skills and duties 
before their performance is docu¬ 
mented formally, Grosso said. 

Under the policy change, com¬ 
manders still have the option 
to document substandard per¬ 
formance for airmen first class 
and below after the 20-month-in- 
service mark. 

The Air Force didn’t say how 
many evaluation reports the pol¬ 
icy change would eliminate. Air¬ 
men previously were required to 
get their first evaluations after at 
least 20 months in uniform. 

Thursday’s announcement 
brings to fruition a plan that Chief 
Master Sergeant of the Air Force 
Kaleth Wright had talked about 
last fall at the Air Force Associa¬ 


tion’s annual conference. 

Wright said at the time that he 
was working with senior leader¬ 
ship and the Air Force Personnel 
Center to reduce the burden en¬ 
listed performance reports have 
on schedules, particularly in the 
maintenance squadrons, accord¬ 
ing to Air Force Magazine. 

The Air Force uses EPRs to 
evaluate the performance of en¬ 
listed personnel both on and off 
duty, typically on an annual basis. 
A report, normally written by the 
member’s supervisor with input 
from other unit leaders, often is 
time-consuming and cumber¬ 
some to complete. 

Under the change, each active- 
duty airmen will receive their 
initial evaluation upon reaching 
their first March 31 static close¬ 
out date after either promotion to 
senior airman, or after comple¬ 
tion of a minimum of 36 months 
of time in service, regardless of 
grade, whichever occurs first, of¬ 
ficials said. 

Enlisted reservists will receive 
their initial evaluations as senior 
airmen. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 



RAND study: Pentagon contract protests not frivolous 


By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

The Defense Department’s process for buy¬ 
ing weapons, goods and services isn’t being 
overwhelmed or delayed by frivolous contract 
protests filed by major defense contractors as 
critics have contended, according to a study 
mandated by Congress. 

Instead, “bid protests are exceedingly un¬ 
common for DoD procurements,” said the 
report by the RAND Corp.’s federally funded 
National Defense Research Institute. 

The top 11 contractors filed relatively 
few protests in the years reviewed — fiscal 
2008 through 2016 — the research organiza¬ 
tion said. More than half of challenges were 
brought by small businesses, it said, and the 


protest process was more effective than gen¬ 
erally realized at compelling a military ser¬ 
vice to change its initial contract solicitation 
terms or its decision after a protest was filed. 

The data-driven assessment is significant 
because it’s likely to be the basis of future 
congressional and Pentagon decisions on im¬ 
proving the process that lets bidders that have 
complaints before an award or those who lose 
a competition file appeals to the Government 
Accountability Office. The report underscores 
that most challenges are routine, unlike the 
few that end up in the spotlight. 

Boeing and Lockheed Martin drew atten¬ 
tion when they contested the Air Force’s de¬ 
cision in October 2015 to choose Northrop 
Grumman over their joint bid for the B-21 


bomber project that’s valued at about $97 bil¬ 
lion. The GAO rejected their challenge in Feb¬ 
ruary 2016. 

“Policymakers should avoid drawing over¬ 
all conclusions or assumptions about trends 
from one case when it comes to the efficacy of 
the bid protest system,” RAND said. 

The number of protests filed by the top 11 
defense contractors went from 26 in 2008 to 
a peak of 40 in 2009 and have leveled off at 
about 20 per year. 

The report also described “a lack of trust on 
each side” between the defense industry and 
the Pentagon’s acquisition bureaucracy about 
the protest process. Military personnel say 
the rules allow “protesters to make excessive 
numbers of ‘weak allegations,”’ it said. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 



Hamas supporters chant slogans Dec. 29 during a demonstration in 
Gaza City against President Donald Trump’s decision to recognize 
Jerusalem as Israel’s capital. 

ISIS declares war 
on rival Hamas 
with video execution 


By Loveday Morris 

The Washington Post 

JERUSALEM — Islamic 
State’s branch in Egypt’s Sinai 
peninsula has taken a simmer¬ 
ing dispute with the Palestinian 
Hamas group, based in nearby 
Gaza, to new levels in a 22-minute 
video calling on its followers to 
attack the group and executing 
what it said was a collaborator. 

It’s an escalation that analysts 
say has the potential to destabi¬ 
lize an already fragile security 
situation in Gaza, the Palestin¬ 
ian enclave that Hamas has con¬ 
trolled for the past decade. 

“Never surrender to them. Use 
explosives, silenced pistols and 
sticky bombs. Bomb their courts 
and their security locations, for 
these are the pillars of tyranny 
that prop up its throne,” said the 
knife-wielding narrator, accord¬ 
ing to a translation distributed by 
the SITE Intelligence Group that 
monitors extremist websites. 

The video cited Hamas’ crack¬ 
down on jihadi groups in Gaza 
and their failure to prevent the 
U.S. declaration of Jerusalem as 
Israel’s capital as reasons for at¬ 
tacking the group. It begins with 
a video clip of President Donald 
Trump’s announcement on Jeru¬ 
salem last month. 

The confrontation between 
the two militant groups has been 
building for more than a year as 
Hamas has cracked down on ISIS 
supporters in Gaza and tightened 
its border with the Sinai in an 


attempt to repair relations with 
Egypt. 

While considered a terror¬ 
ist group by Israel and the U.S., 
Hamas has been trying to mend 
ties with neighboring Egypt and 
the Palestinian Authority in the 
West Bank, and analysts say it has 
tried to avoid direct confrontation 
with Israel in recent years. 

The ISIS branch in Sinai has a 
more radical approach and car¬ 
ried out a recent attack on an 
Egyptian mosque that killed more 
than 300 people. In the video, it 
criticized Hamas for “following 
in the footsteps of the disbeliev¬ 
ing West.” 

ISIS likely lacks the reach into 
Gaza to launch a large-scale at¬ 
tack, but it could encourage its 
supporters to launch more rock¬ 
ets into Israel, knowing that Isra¬ 
el’s military will respond against 
Hamas, which it holds respon¬ 
sible for all military aggression 
from Gaza, according to Mohan- 
nad Sabry, the author of “Sinai: 
Egypt’s Linchpin, Gaza’s Lifeline, 
Israel’s Nightmare.” 

“It achieves the same goal,” he 
said. 

In the video, the man accused 
of collaborating with Hamas’ mil¬ 
itary wing is executed by another 
who is described as a former 
member who has repented. 

“A small spark may force one or 
both parties to engage in military 
confrontation,” said Hani Habib, 
a Gaza-based political analyst. 


Suicide bomber targets 
policemen in Afghanistan 


Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Af¬ 
ghanistan’s Interior Ministry 
spokesman says a suicide bomber 
killed six policemen after explod¬ 
ing his device amid a group of 
security officials monitoring pro¬ 
tests by shopkeepers in eastern 
Kabul. 

Najib Danish added that anoth¬ 
er 14 policemen were wounded in 
Thursday evening’s bombing. 

Wahid Mujro, a spokesman 
for the Health Ministry, said 15 
wounded were treated at Kabul 
hospitals. 


In a statement Thursday, Presi¬ 
dent Ashraf Ghani called the at¬ 
tack “inhumane” and against the 
tenets of Islam. 

There was no immediate claim 
of responsibility. 

Earlier on Thursday, three 
members of the Afghan security 
forces were shot and killed in 
western Farah province. 

Mohammad Naser Mehri, 
spokesman for the provincial 
governor, said the attack unfold¬ 
ed when a group of Taliban fight¬ 
ers stopped a bus traveling in the 
Bala Buluk district Thursday. 


The Taliban searched the bus 
and spotted three members of the 
Afghan security forces. 

The insurgents then seized the 
three, took them off the bus and 
killed them, leaving their bodies 
by the road. 

Mheri said the authorities have 
deployed security forces to patrol 
the highway around the clock for 
the safety of travelers. 

The Taliban so far have not 
claimed responsibility for the 
attack or made any statements 
about it. 
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2 Russian soldiers die in attack on Syria base 


MOSCOW — Russia’s Defense 
Ministry says two of its soldiers 
were killed in a mortar attack on 
the Russian air base in Syria. 

The ministry says the attack on 
the Hemeimeem base took place 
Sunday and that it was carried 
out by a “mobile sabotage group” 


of fighters. 

Thursday’s reports by the state 
news agencies Tass and RIA- 
Novosti did not specify the at¬ 
tackers’ affiliation or say whether 
they were members of a specific 
rebel or militant group in Syria. 
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Trump is 'furious' 
and 'disgusted' by 
Bannon comments 



Alex Brandon/AP 


Steve Bannon, right, shown in the Oval Office with President Donald Trump and former national security 
adviser Michael Flynn, reportedly angered the president with comments published in a new book 
portraying his former boss in a negative light. 


By Jill Colvin 
and Jonathan Lemire 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump launched a scath¬ 
ing attack on former top adviser 
Steve Bannon, responding to a 
new book that portrays Trump as 
an undisciplined man-child who 
didn’t actually want to win the 
White House and quotes Bannon 
as calling his son’s contact with a 
Russian lawyer “treasonous.” 

Hitting back via a formal 
White House statement rather 
than a more-typical Twitter vol¬ 
ley, Trump insisted Bannon had 
little to do with his victorious 
campaign and “has nothing to do 
with me or my Presidency.” 

“When he was fired, he not 
only lost his job, he lost his mind,” 
Trump said Wednesday. 

It was a blistering attack 
against the man who helped de¬ 
liver the presidency to Trump. It 
was spurred by an unflattering 
new book by writer Michael Wolff 
that paints Trump as a leader who 
doesn’t understand the weight 
of the presidency and spends his 
evenings eating cheeseburgers in 
bed, watching television and talk¬ 
ing on the phone to old friends. 

Later Wednesday, Trump attor¬ 
ney Charles Harder threatened 
legal action against Bannon over 
“disparaging statements and in 
some cases outright defamatory 
statements.” 

Harder sent a letter to Bannon 
saying the former Trump aide vi¬ 
olated confidentiality agreements 
by speaking with Wolff. The let¬ 
ter demanded Bannon “cease and 
desist” any further disclosure of 
confidential information. Bannon 
did not immediately respond to a 
request for comment. 

The Washington Post is report¬ 
ing the president’s lawyers have 
also served legal notice to Wolff 
and the president of the book’s 
publisher to “cease and desist 
from any further publication, 
release or dissemination of the 


book.” 

White House aides were blind¬ 
sided when early excerpts from 
“Fire and Fury: Inside the Trump 
White House” were published on¬ 
line by New York magazine and 
other media outlets ahead of the 
Jan. 9 publication date. 

The release left Trump “furious” 
and “disgusted,” said White House 
press secretary Sarah Huckabee 
Sanders, who complained that the 
book contained “outrageous” and 
“completely false claims against 
the president, his administration 
and his family.” 

Asked what specifically had 
prompted the president’s fury 
with Bannon, she said, “I would 
certainly think that going after 
the president’s son in an absolute¬ 
ly outrageous and unprecedented 
way is probably not the best way 
to curry favor with anybody.” 

In the book, an advance copy 
of which was provided to The As¬ 
sociated Press, Bannon is quoted 
as describing a June 2016 meeting 
at Trump Tower between Donald 
Trump Jr., Trump campaign aides 
and a Russian lawyer as “treason¬ 
ous” and “unpatriotic.” The meet¬ 
ing has become a focus of federal 
and congressional investigators. 

Bannon also told Wolff the in¬ 
vestigations into potential collu¬ 
sion between Russia and Trump 
campaign officials would likely 
focus on money laundering. 

“They’re going to crack Don 
Junior like an egg on national 
TV,” Bannon was quoted as say¬ 
ing in one section that was first 
reported by The Guardian. 

A spokeswoman for Bannon 
did not immediately respond to 
a request for a comment. Trump 
Jr. lashed out in a series of tweets, 
including one that said Andrew 
Breitbart, the founder of the Bre- 
itbart News site that Bannon now 
runs, “would be ashamed of the 
division and lies Steve Bannon is 
spreading!” 

Bannon, who was forced out of 
his White House job last summer, 


was not surprised or particularly 
bothered by the blowback, ac¬ 
cording to a person familiar with 
his thinking but not authorized 
to speak publicly on the matter. 
That person said Bannon vowed 
on Wednesday to continue his war 
on the Republican establishment 
and also predicted that, after a 
cooling-off period, he’d continue 
to speak with Trump, who likes 
to maintain contact with former 
advisers even after he fires and 
sometimes disparages them. 

CNN reported Bannon said 
on his satellite radio program 
Wednesday night that Trump was 
a “great man” after the president 
had blasted Bannon earlier in the 
day. 

Sanders said Bannon and 
Trump last spoke in the first part 
of last month. 

The Breitbart News head has 
told associates that he believes 
Trump has been ill-served by 
some his closest allies, including 
eldest son Trump Jr. and Jared 
Kushner, the president’s son-in- 
law. Bannon believes they have 
exposed Trump to the Russia 
probe that could topple his presi¬ 
dency and that Trump would be 
able to accomplish more without 
them 

So far, there is no indication 
that Bannon is being investigated 
by Special Counsel Robert Muel¬ 


ler. But the House intelligence 
committee has invited him, along 
with former Trump campaign 
manager Corey Lewandowski, 
for a closed-door interview as a 
part of the panel’s investigation 
into Russian meddling in the 2016 
election, according to a person fa¬ 
miliar with the invitation. 

Trump, up until Wednesday, 
had been complimentary of Ban¬ 
non, saying in October that the 
two “have a very good relation¬ 
ship” and had been friends for “a 
long time.” 

In the book, Bannon also speaks 
critically of Trump’s daughter 
and White House adviser, Ivanka, 
calling her “dumb as a brick.” 

“A little marketing savvy and 
has a look but as far as under¬ 
standing actually how the world 
works and what politics is and 
what it means — nothing,” he is 
quoted saying. 

New York magazine also pub¬ 
lished a lengthy adaptation of 
the book on Wednesday, in which 
Wolff writes that Trump believed 
his presidential nomination would 
boost his brand and deliver “un¬ 
told opportunities” — but that he 
never expected to win. 

It says Trump Jr. told a friend 
that his father looked as if he’d 
seen a ghost when it became 
clear he might win. The younger 
Trump described Melania Trump 


as “in tears — and not of joy.” 

The first lady’s spokeswoman, 
Stephanie Grisham, disputed 
that, saying Mrs. Trump support¬ 
ed her husband’s decision to run, 
encouraged him to do so and was 
happy when he won. 

“The book is clearly going to be 
sold in the bargain fiction section,” 
Grisham said in a statement. 

Wolff was generally granted 
access to the White House with 
a “blue badge” instead of the tra¬ 
ditional press badge, giving him 
wide access to the West Wing, ac¬ 
cording to officials who spoke on 
condition of anonymity to discuss 
internal protocol. One former 
White House official said Wolff 
was known to camp out for hours 
in the West Wing lobby after 
meetings, sitting on a sofa as he 
waited to talk to staffers passing 
by. 

Wolff said in an author’s note 
that the book was based on more 
than 200 interviews, including 
multiple conversations with the 
president and senior staff. But 
Sanders said Wolff “never actu¬ 
ally sat down with the president” 
and had spoken with him just 
once, briefly, by phone, since 
Trump had taken office. 

She also said the vast major¬ 
ity of interviews Wolff conducted 
with other White House officials 
were done at Bannon’s request. 


Manafort sues to challenge Mueller’s mandate in Russia probe 


By Eric Tucker and Chad Day 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump’s former campaign chairman is 
suing Special Counsel Robert Mueller 
and the Justice Department, saying pros¬ 
ecutors had overstepped their bounds by 
charging him for conduct that he says is 
unrelated to Russian interference in the 
2016 presidential election. 

The lawsuit by Paul Manafort, filed in 
federal court in Washington on Wednes¬ 
day, is the most direct challenge to date to 
Mueller’s legal authority and the scope of 
his mandate as special counsel. It comes 
amid Republican allegations of partisan 


bias among members of Mueller’s team, 
which for months has been investigating 
whether the Trump campaign coordinated 
with Russia to influence the outcome of the 
U.S. election. 

The lawsuit also takes aim at Deputy 
Attorney General Rod Rosenstein, who is 
overseeing Mueller’s investigation and re¬ 
cently said he was satisfied that the former 
FBI director was staying within the scope 
of his authority. 

Manafort was indicted in October on 
charges, including money-laundering 
conspiracy, related to his lobbying work 
on behalf of a Russia-friendly Ukrainian 
political party. He has pleaded not guilty. 


He is one of four Trump associates — in¬ 
cluding former national security adviser 
Michael Flynn — to be charged so far in 
Mueller’s investigation. 

In his complaint, Manafort alleges that 
the investigation into “decade-old busi¬ 
ness dealings” is “completely unmoored” 
from the mandate Mueller was given when 
he was named in May to probe possible 
ties between the Kremlin and the Trump 
campaign. He argues that a paragraph in 
Rosenstein’s order appointing Mueller, 
which allows him to pursue new matters 
he comes across during his investigation, 
is too broad to be permitted under the reg¬ 
ulation that governs special counsels. 


“The Special Counsel’s investigation and 
indictment resulted from a violation of nu¬ 
merous DOJ policies and procedures and 
otherwise far exceeds any lawful authority 
to investigate links between individuals as¬ 
sociated with the Trump campaign and the 
Russian government,” the lawsuit claims. 

The lawsuit asks a judge to set aside all 
actions brought against Manafort by the 
special counsel’s office and to issue an order 
narrowing the scope of Mueller’s investiga¬ 
tion to only matters explicitly laid out in 
the appointment order. The complaint also 
alleges that Rosenstein’s order was overly 
broad and arbitrary, and urges a judge to 
strike it down as an “abuse of discretion.” 
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Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump, shown after signing the tax bill and 
continuing resolution to fund the government in December, started 
off the new year with a Twitter barrage targeting the “deep state.” 


Trump disbands 
voter commission 

Associated Press 


No fresh 
start for 
president 

By Julie Pace 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — So much for 
a new year, new start. 

For Donald Trump, that energy¬ 
sapping 2017 cocktail of blister¬ 
ing presidential tweets, salacious 
White House infighting and jaw- 
dropping feuds with foreign ad¬ 
versaries has given way to, well, 
more of the same. 

“We are off and running,” said 
Josh Holmes, a 
ANALYSIS longtime adviser 
to Senate Major¬ 
ity Leader Mitch 
McConnell. “It’s amazing that the 
pace that we set in 2017 has con¬ 
tinued with equal vigor.” 

Indeed, the first three days of 
2018 brought a new array of targets 
for the president and the return of 
some familiar foes. As part of a 17- 
tweet barrage on Tuesday, Trump 
picked a fight with the “deep 
state” within his government that 
he believes is trying to undermine 
him, and he raised the specter of 
war with North Korea by assert¬ 
ing that his “Nuclear Button” was 
bigger than that of Pyongyang’s 
leader, Kim Jong Un. 

By Wednesday, Trump had 
turned on his former top adviser 
Steve Bannon, accusing him of 
having “lost his mind.” The attack, 
issued with the formality of an of¬ 
ficial White House statement, fol¬ 
lowed the publication of excerpts 
from an unflattering book in 
which Bannon accuses the presi¬ 
dent’s namesake son of holding a 
“treasonous” meeting with a Rus¬ 
sian lawyer during the campaign. 

Trump rattled Washington in 
his first year in office by blow¬ 
ing past the guardrails that have 
traditionally governed what a 
president does and doesn’t say 
and by frequently picking fights 
that seem far less consequential 
than the weighty issues that land 
on a commander in chief’s desk. 


He needled friendly foreign lead¬ 
ers like Britain’s Theresa May, 
accused former President Barack 
Obama of wiretapping his New 
York skyscraper and spread ru¬ 
mors about media personalities he 
deemed overly critical. 

No one in Washington expected 
Trump to be a different man when 
he returned from Christmas vaca¬ 
tion at his estate in Palm Beach, 
Fla. By now, Washington has 
largely come to grips with the re¬ 
ality of a president who often starts 
and ends his day with tweets on 
topics that are a mystery to even 
his closest aides until they pop up 
on their smartphones. And while 
some Trump advisers have grown 
beleaguered by the president’s ap¬ 
petite for a feud, few expect that to 
change or put much effort into try¬ 
ing to hold him back. 

There was still hope, both in 
the White House and on Capitol 
Hill, that Trump might return 
eager to build on the passage of a 
sweeping Republican overhaul of 


the tax code in the waning days of 
December. The bill passed with 
only Republican votes, and poll¬ 
ing shows the legislation is deeply 
unpopular with Americans, leav¬ 
ing the president and his party 
with a tall task if they hope to ride 
the tax overhaul to victories in the 
midterm elections. 

Trump has tweeted a handful 
of messages in 2018 about the tax 
bill. But he generated far more at¬ 
tention taking aim at the media 
and his unfounded claim of credit 
for the fact that no commercial 
airlines crashed in 2017. 

Some Republicans cringed. 
Rick Tyler, a GOP strategist who 
advised Texas Sen. Ted Cruz’s 
2016 presidential campaign, said 
that in the early days of 2018, the 
White House had already “lost 
the communications war over 
what tax policy is designed to do.” 
And he put the blame squarely 
on Trump, saying the president 
“cannot be trusted with his own 
message.” 


WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump is disbanding his 
controversial voter fraud com¬ 
mission amid infighting, lawsuits 
and state officials’ refusal to 
cooperate. 

Trump convened the commis¬ 
sion to investigate the 2016 elec¬ 
tion after claiming voting fraud 
cost him the popular vote. 

The White House blamed 
the decision to end the panel on 
more than a dozen states that 
have refused to comply with the 
commission’s demand for reams 
of personal voter data, includ¬ 
ing names, partial Social Secu¬ 
rity numbers, voting histories and 
party affiliations. 

Trump said in tweets early 
Thursday that the states “fought 
hard that the Commission not see 
their records or methods because 
they know that many people are 
voting illegally.” 

“As Americans, you need iden¬ 
tification, sometimes in a very 
strong and accurate form, for al¬ 
most everything you do ... except 
when it comes to the most impor¬ 
tant thing, VOTING for the people 
that run your country.” 

White House spokeswoman 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders said in a 
statement Wednesday that Trump 
signed an executive order to dis¬ 
solve the commission “rather than 
engage in endless legal battles.” 

“He has asked the Department 
of Homeland Security to review 
its initial findings and determine 
next courses of action,” she said. 

Critics saw the commission as 
part of a conservative campaign 
to make it harder for poor people 
and minority voters to access the 
ballot box. 

Trump has repeatedly alleged, 
without evidence, that 3 million to 
5 million people voted illegally in 
the 2016 election, delivering the 
popular vote to his Democratic 
rival, Hillary Clinton. Clinton re¬ 


ceived more than 2.8 million more 
votes than Trump nationwide. 

Critics also viewed the com¬ 
mission as part of an attempt to 
distract from the ongoing inves¬ 
tigations into Russian election 
meddling and potential collusion 
between Moscow and Trump 
campaign aides. The intelligence 
community concluded the Russian 
government worked to help Trump 
win, hacking email accounts and 
spreading false stories. 

Kansas Secretary of State Kris 
Kobach, a conservative Repub¬ 
lican and the commission’s vice 
chairman, characterized the de¬ 
cision to dissolve the bipartisan 
group as a “tactical change” and 
argued the DHS can pursue an in¬ 
vestigation of election fraud more 
quickly and efficiently. 

Kobach, a vocal supporter of 
tough voter ID laws, alleged Dem¬ 
ocrats wanted no investigation. 

One of the members of the com¬ 
mission, Democratic Maine Sec¬ 
retary of State Matthew Dunlap, 
sued the commission in federal 
court, alleging it had violated fed¬ 
eral law by refusing to provide 
him documents available to other 
members, among other charges. 

Three Democratic senators 

— Michael Bennet, of Colorado; 
Cory Booker, of New Jersey; and 
Amy Klobuchar, of Minnesota 

— had also asked the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment Accountability Office to 
investigate the commission, which 
it agreed to do in October. 

More than a dozen states, as 
well as the District of Columbia, 
had rebuffed the commission’s re¬ 
quest for voter data, citing privacy 
concerns and a fear that comply¬ 
ing would legitimize the idea that 
voter fraud is widespread. 

While there have been isolated 
cases of people voting illegally, 
and many voter rolls contain out¬ 
dated data, there is no evidence 
voter fraud is a widespread prob¬ 
lem in the United States or has af¬ 
fected election results. 


Democrats face backlash from liberal activists over inaction on immigration 


By Steve Peoples 
and Matthew Daly 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — With a new 
deadline fast approaching, Demo¬ 
crats in Congress are struggling to 
adopt a unified strategy to protect 
hundreds of thousands of young 
immigrants from deportation. 

Their inaction has enraged lib¬ 
eral activists across the country, 
who have shifted their anger in re¬ 
cent days from Republicans who 
control Congress to Democrats 
seeking to balance their commit¬ 
ment to a progressive priority with 
their desire to avoid an explosive 
government shutdown heading 
into the 2018 midterm elections. 

Liberal groups with millions 
of members are threatening pri¬ 
mary election challenges later 
this year against Democrats who 
don’t fight hard enough for so- 


called “Dreamers.” Meanwhile, 
the liberal organization CREDO 
is pledging to block campaign 
cash from uncooperative Demo¬ 
crats, and the pro-immigration 
United We Dream is preparing 
a new wave of protests at the 
Capitol and outside congressional 
Democrats’ offices nationwide. 

At issue is President Donald 
Trump’s decision to rescind an 
Obama-era executive order that 
created the Deferred Action for 
Childhood Arrivals program, 
which gave protected status to 
about 800,000 immigrants in the 
United States illegally. Known as 
“Dreamers,” many were brought 
here as infants or children. 

In scrapping the order, Trump 
gave Congress until March to 
come up with a legislative solu¬ 
tion. Pro-immigrant groups report 
that an estimated 851 immigrants 
are losing DACA protections each 


week as Congress struggles to find 
a permanent solution. 

As Republicans resist a stand¬ 
alone bill to provide legal status 
to the young immigrants unless 
it includes funding for Trump’s 
border wall, liberal groups want 
Democrats to use what leverage 
they have to force immigrant pro¬ 
tections into government spend¬ 
ing legislation that must be passed 
by Jan. 19 — even if that triggers 
a government shutdown. 

Eighteen Democrats in the Sen¬ 
ate and 14 in the House voted in 
favor of a temporary spending bill 
last month that did not include pro¬ 
tections for immigrants. Liberal 
groups quickly created a website 
identifying the Democrats as “the 
Deportation Caucus” and prom¬ 
ised to highlight their votes on 
congressional scorecards ahead 
of the midterm elections. 

Liberal groups largely blame 


Senate Minority Leader Chuck 
Schumer, of New York, for not 
uniting Democrats behind a hard¬ 
line strategy, as he did during re¬ 
cent debates on taxes and health 
care. 

Illustrating the messy poli¬ 
tics of the issue, even California 
Democrat Dianne Feinstein has 


flip-flopped on the strategy. 

After initial hesitation, Fein¬ 
stein voted against the spending 
bill last month, bowing to weeks 
of pressure from immigrant 
groups and her Democratic cam¬ 
paign rival. More than 220,000 
Dreamers live in California, the 
largest number of any state. 
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Above, bottom right photos by Matthew Fortner, The (Charleston, S.C.) Post and Courier/AP 


A person walks in the snow Wednesday on King Street in Charleston, S.C., as a brutal winter storm smacked the coastal Southeast with a rare blast of snow and ice. 


Snowstorm blankets regions 
from Florida to New England 


Associated Press 

HARTFORD, Conn. — A mas¬ 
sive winter storm swept from the 
Carolinas to Maine on Thursday, 
dumping snow along the coast and 
bringing strong winds that will 
usher in possible record-breaking 
cold. 

Up to 18 inches of snow was ex¬ 
pected in eastern New England. 
Blizzard warnings and states of 
emergency were in effect, schools 
and government offices closed 
for the day, thousands of flights 
were canceled and motorists were 
warned to be careful as conditions 
worsened. Shelters were open as 
officials worried about power out¬ 
ages leaving people without any 
heat. 

North Carolina authorities said 
two people died during the storm 
when their pickup truck ran off 
a snow-covered road and over¬ 
turned into a creek Wednesday 
night in Moore County, which 
wasn’t expected to get any snow. 
The North Carolina Highway Pa¬ 
trol responded to 700 collisions 
and 300 other calls for service 
during the storm. 

In New Jersey, Orlando Igmat’s 
car got stuck in a snowbank along 
the Garden State Parkway in Tin- 
ton Falls on Thursday morning as 
he drove to work at Verizon. He 
had to wait a half hour for a tow 
truck to pull him out. 

“I just skidded on the road and 
then stopped me here so I can’t 
move right now anymore,” he said. 
“I didn’t expect it (the storm) was 
going to be a heavy one. That’s why 
I went to work today. I’m going to 
stay in a hotel tonight.” 

Ankle deep snow and wind 


gusts approaching 50 mph cov¬ 
ered Maryland’s Ocean City 
Boardwalk. 

Eastern Massachusetts and 
most of Rhode Island were brac¬ 
ing for as much as 18 inches of 
snow, with snow falling at a rate 
of 3 inches per hour possible. The 
National Weather Service warned 
of wind gusts hitting near 70 mph. 

The Eversource electric utility 
said more than 5,500 homes and 
businesses were without power at 
midmoming Thursday in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., on the outermost 
tip of Cape Cod, which was being 
lashed with hurricane-force wind 
gusts. 

Connecticut Gov. Dannel P. 
Malloy said more than 100 warm¬ 
ing centers have been opened in 
34 towns across the state. Con¬ 
necticut has 634 state plow trucks 
and 250 contractors working to 
clear the highways. 

The massive storm began two 
days ago in the Gulf of Mexico, 
first hitting the Florida Panhan¬ 
dle. It has prompted thousands of 
canceled flights, shuttered schools 
and businesses and sparked fears 
of coastal flooding and power 
outages. 

Wind gusts strong enough to 
cause downed trees and power 
lines were predicted in places 
where the National Weather Ser¬ 
vice has issued blizzard warn¬ 
ings. They include the Delmarva 
Peninsula, which includes parts 
of Delaware, Virginia and Mary¬ 
land; coastal New Jersey; eastern 
Long Island, New York; and coast¬ 
al eastern New England. 

More than two-thirds of flights 
in and out of the New York City 
area and Boston were canceled. 



Mic Smith/AP 

Children sled down a hill on a golf course Wednesday at the Isle of 
Palms, S.C. 



With snowballs in hand, Anthony 
Arcuri seeks unsuspecting 
targets at Marion Square in 
Charleston, S.C. 


‘Bomb cyclone’ ignites social media 


By Seth Borenstein 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — When 
it comes to weather, it’s hard 
to sound scarier than “bomb 
cyclone.” 

It’s a version of a real weather 
term that applies to a massive 
winter storm that pulled together 
Wednesday off the U.S. South¬ 
east coast. But as fearsome as 
the storm is with high winds and 
some snow, it may not be quite as 
explosive as the term sounds. 

Meteorologists have used the 
term “bomb” for storms for de¬ 
cades, based on a strict defini¬ 
tion, said University of Oklahoma 
meteorology professor Jason 


Furtado. 

After it showed up in a Wash¬ 
ington Post story on Tuesday, the 
weather geek term took on a life of 
its own on social media. The same 
thing happened four years ago 
with “polar vortex,” another long- 
used weather term that was little 
known to the public until then. 

“Bombogenesis is the technical 
term. Bomb cyclone is a short¬ 
ened version of it, better for social 
media,” said Weather.US meteo¬ 
rologist Ryan Maue, who helped 
popularize “polar vortex” in 2014. 
“The actual impacts aren’t going 
to be a bomb at all,” Maue said. 
“There’s nothing exploding or 
detonating.” 

Storm intensity is measured by 


central pressure — the lower the 
pressure, the stronger. A storm 
is considered a “bomb” when the 
pressure drops rapidly — at least 
24 millibars in 24 hours. 

This storm looks like it will in¬ 
tensify at twice that rate, said Bob 
Oravec, lead forecaster at the Na¬ 
tional Weather Service’s Weather 
Prediction Center. 

Bomb cyclones draw air from 
polar regions after they leave. In 
this case, it means extra cold Arc¬ 
tic air because of where the polar 
vortex is, Furtado said. 

Worldwide, about 40 to 50 
“bomb cyclones” brew each year, 
but most are over open ocean and 
nobody but weather geeks notice, 
Maue said. 
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Photos by Jason Bean, The Reno (Nev.) Gazette-Journal/AP 

Sarah Litz hitches a ride in March with Wilderness Adventures Dog Sled Tours at Squaw Valley in California. 



Litz gets an affectionate greeting from a dogsled team member. 


Part 
of the 
pack 

Dogsledding in 
Sierra Nevada 
is exhilarating 

By Sarah Litz 

Reno (Nev.) Gazette-Journal 

RENO, Nev. — Necklace led 
the pack. 

Her tough, lean muscles rippled 
under her dark coat as she start¬ 
ed to run. With each cadenced 
step she took, her tail swung to 
the rhythm of her paws hitting 
the snow. Her deep-brown eyes 
stayed pinpoint-focused on the 
way ahead, only briefly break¬ 
ing to scan the white landscape 
around her. 

Behind her, 10 Alaskan huskies 
followed her as she followed the 
musher’s brisk commands. The 
movements — so succinct — co¬ 
hesively worked together as they 
glided through the valley floor 
between the Sierra Nevada. 

The 11 dogs, sled and musher 
melded into one. 

During the record-breaking 
2016-17 snow season, a Reno 
Gazette-Journal photographer 
and I took a trip to Squaw Valley 
to experience something neither 
of us had done before — dogsled¬ 
ding. Nestled in between the 
mountains, we met with the Wil¬ 
derness Adventures Dog Sled 
Tours crew, which operates on 
the valley floor behind the Resort 
at Squaw Creek. 

The excited whines of two packs 
of Alaskan huskies greeted us as 
we walked from the resort’s park¬ 
ing lot down an accessible path to 
the valley floor. We were able to 
hear the dogs before we could see 
them. 

But as we rounded one of the 
snowbanks, we finally could see 
the teams — several mushers and 
more than 20 dogs — ready for a 
fun day of running the courses. 

The mushers already had start¬ 
ed hooking the 22 dogs into har¬ 
nesses attached to two sleds. 

Matt Byers, our musher, said 
they have enough dogs to run four 
sleds at a time, with a maximum 
weight of 450 pounds per sled. 

The front harness was reserved 
for the lead dog, and behind were 
10 harnesses set up in rows of two 
for two swing dogs, six team dogs 
and, lastly, two wheel dogs. 

Ready to go, the teams would 


try to start running as soon as they 
were hooked into the harnesses, 
but strategically placed spikes 
prevented the dogs from taking 
off until we were ready to ride. 

What makes a pack 

Alaskan huskies are a high¬ 
bred dog with one purpose: to be 
an efficient sled dog. The Alas¬ 
kan husky isn’t considered a pure 
breed, Byers said, explaining that 
the sled dogs have a wide variety 
ofbreedsinthem — including Si¬ 
berian husky, German shorthair, 
greyhound and other different 
northern breeds to “create the 
perfect sled dog.” 

“They’re not the Siberians 
people are expecting from a Dis¬ 
ney movie,” Byers said. “This is a 
breed that’s made to do this.” 

The dogs are considered “en¬ 
durance dogs” that can run about 


100 miles per day, Byers said. 
Each dog in the pack was bred 
to sport a small, lean frame that 
would decrease the chances of 
joint issues later in life. 

“We’re not going for weight 
pull,” Byers said. “We want en¬ 
durance out of these dogs — kind 
of like a marathon runner. We 
want them lean.” 

Countless hours go into train¬ 
ing and caring for the packs. 
Byers said running the dogsleds 
was “the easiest part of the day.” 
Once the tour’s hours are over, the 
day doesn’t stop for the musher or 
for the dogs. 

The dogs are housed in a ken¬ 
nel where it is the musher’s re¬ 
sponsibility to care for them. 
On top of a full day of work, dog 
maintenance, house cleanup and 
nutrition go into keeping the team 
healthy and happy. 

Training never stops — neither 


for the dogs nor for the musher. 
Byers said that not only does a 
musher have to train the dogs, they 
also have to get to know the dog’s 
personality. A dog’s personality 
plays into what position in which 
it would work best on the team. 
Often, mushers will train multiple 
dogs for multiple positions on sled 
teams, but sometimes, Byers said, 
a dog works better in one position 
than another. 

“For dogs, it’s their heart and 
drive to want to dogsled,” Byers 
said. “Inherently, it’s already in 
the breed to do it, and it’s just a 
will to want to do it. It’s the same 
for the musher. It’s fun, but there’s 
a lot of work to it.” 

Novice to expert 

We were ready to ride. 

The sled we were in was config¬ 
ured for two adults to sit comfort¬ 


ably, with the musher standing at 
the back to control the dogs and 
the sled’s brakes. 

“Let’s go!” shouted Byers, and 
we were off. 

For the next hour, we glided 
through the Squaw Valley land¬ 
scape. Byers would command 
“gee” for right turns and “haw” 
for lefts. Necklace would listen 
obediently, excited at her chance 
to run. We easily slid around 
turns, floating on top of a fresh 
layer of snow. 

Byers then shouted, “Whoa!” 

The dogs stopped, and it was 
my turn to learn how to mush. 

Before I took the reins, Byers 
showed me how to work with the 
sled — how to stay limber and 
to move to the sled’s movements 
instead of against it. Byers said 
one of the most important tips 
was where to stand. He showed 
me where to place my feet on the 
rails and the platform to be in a 
prime position to jump onto the 
brakes. 

Then it was my turn. 

I took the reins and, with Byers’ 
guidance, we were off again. 

I could feel every bump in the 
snow and the grooves of previous 
trails. I stood with my knees bent 

— like a skier — so I could adapt 
easily and move with the dogs’ 
movements. 

I held on tightly as we sped 
through the trail, enjoying it all 

— from feeling the bounces in the 
sled and the wind rushing around 
us to the difficulty of jumping 
onto the brakes to the joy of being 
a part of the pack. 

It was exhilarating, and a tour 
that could be enjoyed by all. 
Byers said tours can be arranged 
for all ages — from a 1-month-old 
baby to 102. 

“Running a team of dogs? 
Maybe that’s not for everybody,” 
Byers said. “But, enjoying it? That 
can be for everyone.” 
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Sessions rescinds 
marijuana policy 



By Sadie Gurman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Attorney 
General Jeff Sessions is rescind¬ 
ing the Obama-era policy that had 
paved the way for legalized mari¬ 
juana to flourish in states across 
the country. Sessions will instead 
let federal prosecutors where pot 
is legal decide how aggressively 
to enforce federal marijuana law, 
according to a memo released 
Thursday. 

The move by President Donald 
Trump’s attorney general is like¬ 
ly to add confusion about whether 
it’s OK to grow, buy or use mari¬ 
juana in states where pot is legal, 
since long-standing federal law 
prohibits it. It comes days after 
pot shops opened in California, 
launching what is expected to be¬ 
come the world’s largest market 
for legal recreational marijuana 
and as polls show a solid major¬ 
ity of Americans believe the drug 
should be legal. 

While Sessions has been car¬ 
rying out a Justice Department 
agenda that follows Trump’s top 
priorities on such issues as immi¬ 
gration and opioids, the changes 
to pot policy reflect his own con¬ 
cerns. Trump’s personal views 
on marijuana remain largely 
unknown. 

Sessions, who has assailed 
marijuana as comparable to her¬ 
oin and has blamed it for spikes 
in violence, had been expected 
to ramp up enforcement. Pot ad¬ 


vocates argue that legalizing the 
drug eliminates the need for a 
black market and would likely 
reduce violence, since criminals 
would no longer control the mari¬ 
juana trade. 

The Obama administration 
in 2013 announced it would not 
stand in the way of states that 
legalize marijuana, so long as 
officials acted to keep it from 
migrating to places where it re¬ 
mained outlawed and out of the 
hands of criminal gangs and chil¬ 
dren. Sessions is rescinding that 
memo, written by then-Deputy 
Attorney General James M. Cole, 
which had cleared up some of the 
uncertainty about how the fed¬ 
eral government would respond 
as states began allowing sales 
for recreational and medical 
purposes. 

The pot business has since 
become a sophisticated, mul- 
timillion-dollar industry that 
helps fund schools, educational 
programs and law enforcement. 
Eight states and the District of 
Columbia have legalized mari¬ 
juana for recreational use, and 
California’s sales alone are pro¬ 
jected to bring in $1 billion annu¬ 
ally in tax revenue within several 
years. 

Sessions’ policy will let U.S. at¬ 
torneys across the country decide 
what kinds of federal resources to 
devote to marijuana enforcement 
based on what they see as priori¬ 
ties in their districts. 

Sessions and some law enforce¬ 


ment officials in states such as 
Colorado blame legalization for 
a number of problems, including 
drug traffickers that have taken 
advantage of lax marijuana laws 
to hide in plain sight, illegally 
growing and shipping the drug 
across state lines, where it can 
sell for much more. The decision 
was a win for pot opponents who 
had been urging Sessions to take 
action. 

“There is no more safe haven 
with regard to the federal govern¬ 
ment and marijuana, but it’s also 
the beginning of the story and 
not the end,” said Kevin Sabet, 
president and CEO of Smart Ap¬ 
proaches to Marijuana, who was 
among several anti-marijuana 
advocates who met with Sessions 
last month. 

Marijuana advocates quickly 
condemned Sessions’ move as 
a return to outdated drug-war 


policies that unduly affected 
minorities. 

Sessions “wants to maintain 
a system that has led to tremen¬ 
dous injustice ... and that has 
wasted federal resources on a 
huge scale,” said Maria McFar¬ 
land Sanchez-Moreno, executive 
director of the Drug Policy Al¬ 
liance. “If Sessions thinks that 
makes sense in terms of prosecu¬ 
torial priorities, he is in a very bi¬ 
zarre ideological state, or a deeply 
problematic one.” 

A task force Sessions convened 
to study pot policy made no rec¬ 
ommendations for upending the 
legal industry but instead encour¬ 
aged Justice Department officials 
to keep reviewing the Obama 
administration’s more hands-off 
approach to marijuana enforce¬ 
ment, something Sessions prom¬ 
ised to do since he took office. 


Luck of draw helps GOP hold majority in Va. House 



Steve Helber/AP 


Virginia State Board of Elections Chairman James Alcorn holds up 
the name of David Yancey, who was declared the winner Thursday of 
a tied election for a Virginia House of Delegates seat. 


Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — A Repub¬ 
lican won a Virginia state House 
of Delegates race so close that its 
outcome was determined by pull¬ 
ing his name out of a ceramic bowl 
Thursday. 

The win allows the Republicans 
to maintain a slim majority in the 
House, though a final tally is still 
uncertain because another close 
race is locked in a court battle and 
the Democrat in the race can ask 
for yet another recount. 

Del. David Yancey’s name was 
chosen out of a ceramic bowl, mak¬ 
ing him the winner of the 94th 
District race. The name of each 
candidate was printed on a piece 
of paper and placed into separate 
film canisters. The canisters were 
put into a cobalt-blue-and-white ce¬ 
ramic bowl made by a local artist, 
stirred around and Yancey’s name 
was chosen first. 

It’s been nearly 50 years since 
a legislative seat was settled by 
drawing lots in Virginia. 

The race between Yancey, a 
three-term incumbent, and Demo¬ 
cratic challenger Shelly Simonds 
has bounced back and forth since 
the November election, when Vir¬ 
ginia Democrats — fueled by voter 
anger directed at Republican Pres¬ 


ident Donald Trump — wiped out 
a 66-34 advantage held by Repub¬ 
licans in the House. The election 
has been widely seen as a potential 
harbinger of the 2018 midterm 
congressional elections. 

Simonds appeared to have lost 


the November election by 10 votes, 
but on Dec. 19, she won a recount by 
a single vote. The next day, a three- 
judge panel in Newport News de¬ 
clared a tie based on a previously 
uncounted vote for Yancey. 

With Yancey’s win, Republicans 


hold a slim, 51-49 advantage over 
Democrats in the Virginia House. 
But the race may not be over. Si¬ 
monds could ask for another re¬ 
count, a move that would likely 
delay a winner being declared 
before the 2018 legislative session 
begins next week. That would still 
allow Republicans to elect a speak¬ 
er and make committee assign¬ 
ments based on a 50-49 advantage. 

The balance of power in the 
House could shift again because a 
lawsuit is pending over the results 
of another House race in Northern 
Virginia. Democrat Joshua Cole 
lost to Republican Bob Thomas 
by 73 votes in a recount. But vot¬ 
ers filed a federal lawsuit after at 
least 147 ballots were found to be 
assigned to the wrong districts. A 
federal court hearing on that elec¬ 
tion is schedule for Friday. 

A similar tie vote was settled by 
lot at least once before in Virginia. 
In 1971, Republican William H. 
Moss Sr. appeared to lose the elec¬ 
tion for a seat in northern Virginia. 
But after a recount ended in a tie, 
Moss was declared the winner 
after a blindfolded state elections 
official pulled his name out of a 
large decorative cup, according to 
news reports at the time. 


White House, 
lawmakers 
upbeat after 
their meeting 

By Andrew Taylor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House and top congressional lead¬ 
ers from both major parties issued 
upbeat assessments Wednesday 
after a Capitol Hill meeting in 
which they forged progress on a 
stack of unfinished Washington 
business, starting with a hoped- 
for bipartisan budget deal. 

The session in the office of 
House Speaker Paul Ryan, R-Wis., 
came with little more than two 
weeks before the next threatened 
government shutdown. Topping 
the agenda was an effort to spare 
both the Pentagon and domestic 
Cabinet agencies from spending 
cuts. Other issues, including im¬ 
migration, disaster aid, and health 
care, were also discussed in hopes 
of resolving the raft of leftover is¬ 
sues, which could be a prelude to 
moving on to new business such as 
President Donald Trump’s over¬ 
due infrastructure plan. 

Both sides issued bland but pos¬ 
itive statements after the session, 
which lasted more than an hour 
and included White House budget 
director Mick Mulvaney. 

“We had a positive and produc¬ 
tive meeting and all parties have 
agreed to continue discussing a 
path forward to quickly resolve 
all of the issues ahead of us,” said 
Sen. Chuck Schumer, D-N.Y., and 
Rep. Nancy Pelosi, D-Califi, in a 
joint statement. 

The White House, Ryan and 
Senate Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell, R-Ky., said in a joint 
statement of their own that they 
“hope that further discussions 
will lead to an agreement soon.” 
McConnell briefed fellow Repub¬ 
licans afterward and told them the 
session was “surprisingly good,” 
according to Sen. John Cornyn, 
R-Texas. 

The budget debate has been 
roiled by a demand from Demo¬ 
crats that nondefense programs 
win increases equal to those to 
be awarded to the Pentagon. That 
was a feature of prior budget pacts 
in 2013 and 2015 that were nego¬ 
tiated during the tenure of Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama. 

Now, with Trump in the Oval 
Office, Republicans insist that this 
idea of parity between guns and 
butter belongs on the scrap heap. 

“We need to set aside the ar¬ 
bitrary notion that new defense 
spending be matched equally by 
new nondefense spending,” Mc¬ 
Connell said earlier in the day. 
“There is no reason why funding 
for our national security and our 
servicemembers should be lim¬ 
ited by an arbitrary political for¬ 
mula that bears no relationship to 
actual need.” 

But unlike the recently passed 
tax bill and the GOP’s failed efforts 
to repeal the Obama-era health 
care law, the upcoming agenda 
will require votes from Demo¬ 
crats. Bipartisanship has been in 
scarce supply under Trump, and 
heading into the session, spokes¬ 
men for Ryan and Schumer were 
not banking on a breakthrough. 
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Monica Newhard, right, and her granddaughter, Helen Welch, hold 
their pet bichon frise, Zoey, as the dog’s rescuer, Christina Hartman, 
stands behind them Wednesday in Palmerton, Pa. 

Snatched by hungry 
eagle, little dog lives 
to bark the tale 


Defense wants Trump voters 
in Kan. bomb case jury pool 


By Roxana Hegeman 
Associated Press 

WICHITA, Kan. — Attorneys 
for three men accused of plotting 
to bomb a mosque and an apart¬ 
ment complex housing Somali 
refugees urged a federal judge on 
Wednesday to include prospec¬ 
tive jurors from rural western 
Kansas because they are more 
likely to have voted for President 
Donald Trump. 

But the government countered 
that granting the request would as 
a matter of policy “wreak havoc,” 
saying the defense is seeking to 
pick a jury pool based on ideol¬ 
ogy while “opening a dangerous 
door” to similar requests in other 
cases. 

U.S. District Judge Eric Mel- 
gren took the matter under con¬ 
sideration after a hearing in U.S. 
District Court in Kansas, saying 
he would try to rule quickly. The 
trial begins March 19 in Wichita. 

Gavin Wright, Patrick Stein 


and Curtis Allen are charged 
with conspiracy to use a weapon 
of mass destruction and conspir¬ 
acy against civil rights on suspi¬ 
cion of planning to detonate truck 
bombs in the meatpacking town 
of Garden City the day after the 
November 2016 election. Wright 
also faces a charge of lying to the 
FBI. 

The three men, who were in¬ 
dicted in October 2016, have 
pleaded not guilty. 

Prosecutors have argued the 
men formed a splinter group of 
the militia Kansas Security Force 
that came to be known as “the 
Crusaders.” Wright is quoted in 
a wiretap transcript as saying he 
hoped the attack on the Soma¬ 
lis would “wake people up” and 
would inspire others to take simi¬ 
lar action against Muslims. 

The defense contends the 
case will require jurors to weigh 
whether the suspected conduct 
constitutes a crime or whether 
it is constitutionally protected 


speech and assembly and the 
right to bear arms. 

Defense attorneys had ar¬ 
gued that court plans to sum¬ 
mon only citizens in the more 
urban counties closest to the 
federal courthouse in Wichita is 
a discriminatory practice that 
excludes rural and conservative 
jurors. But the judge during the 
hearing noted several counties 
surrounding the federal court¬ 
house in Wichita already used to 
draw potential jurors are rural 
counties. 

Kansas voted overwhelmingly 
for Trump in the 2016 election, 
and Melgren mused during the 
hearing that he does not see a 
material difference between 
picking a jury pool from a group 
that voted two-thirds for Trump 
compared with a group that voted 
three-fourths for Trump. During 
the campaign, Trump called for 
a crackdown on immigration and 
a ban on Muslims entering the 
country. 


No injuries after 3 cars on Amtrak 
train with 311 passengers derails 


By Michael Rubinkam 

Associated Press 

Felipe Rodriguez says he 
thought he was hallucinating 
when an eagle snatched his sis¬ 
ter’s little white dog from her 
yard, flapped its massive wings 
and disappeared over the trees. 

Did he really just see that? 

He had. Zoey, an 8-pound bi¬ 
chon frise, was gone, taken by a 
hungry raptor Tuesday afternoon 
not 50 feet from his sister’s house 
on the banks of the Lehigh River 
in Pennsylvania, Rodriguez said. 

“It seemed like something from 
the ‘Wizard of Oz,”’ he told The 
Associated Press on Wednesday. 
“I’m a city boy. This doesn’t hap¬ 
pen in my world.” 

Even more astonishing: Zoey 
would live to bark the tale. 

Rodriguez said he was by him¬ 
self at his sister’s home in Bow- 
manstown, about 80 miles north 
of Philadelphia, and Zoey was 
playing in the fenced yard when 
he heard a loud screech, hurried 
to the door and looked out. 

“The bird was holding onto the 
dog. There was flapping of wings 
and then it was gone,” said Rodri¬ 
guez, 50, a health care executive 
visiting from Chicago. 

He drove around the neighbor¬ 
hood, looking for the 7-year-old 
bichon, to no avail. Rodriguez as¬ 
sumed Zoey was gone for good. 

His sister and her family were 
devastated when they found out. 

“I did nothing but cry all day,” 
Monica Newhard said. 

Heartbroken, she and her 
husband scoured the woods for 
Zoey’s body. Little did they know 


their bitty bichon would be found 
later that afternoon — a full 4 
miles away. 

Zoey’s rescuer was Christina 
Hartman, 51, who said she was 
driving on a snow-covered back 
road when she spotted a furry, 
white lump ahead and pulled over 
to investigate. 

“I notice this little, frozen dog, 
icicles hanging from all over. It 
could hardly move,” Hartman 
said. 

She scooped up the whimper¬ 
ing pooch, wrapped her in a blan¬ 
ket and took her home, feeding 
the dog two bowls of chicken-and- 
rice soup. Gradually, the bichon 
warmed up and began to show 
some spunk. Hartman noticed 
several small wounds on the back 
of her neck, and the dog walked 
with a limp. She had no collar. 

“This dog belongs to a family, 
and I’m gonna find out who owns 
it,” Hartman told herself. 

It didn’t take long. She spotted 
Newhard’s public Facebook post 
Wednesday morning — Newhard 
had uploaded a photo of Zoey — 
and made an excited call. 

“I said, ‘It’s a miracle! I have 
your dog!”’ 

Zoey had bruises and a few 
missing patches of fur. It’s not 
clear how far the eagle might 
have carried the dog, but Rodri¬ 
guez said he can’t believe Zoey 
survived. 

“She is not really herself, but 
she is getting lots of love,” his sis¬ 
ter, Newhard, texted the AP late 
Wednesday. “She doesn’t want 
to go out. ... I really can’t blame 
her.” 


Associated Press 

SAVANNAH, Ga. — Three 
cars on an Amtrak train carry¬ 
ing more than 300 passengers on 
a route from Miami to New York 
derailed in snow-covered Savan¬ 
nah after a fierce winter storm, 
but no injuries were reported. 

Amtrak spokesman Jason 
Abrams said Silver Meteor train 
98 was backing slowly into the 
Savannah station about 10 p.m. 
Wednesday — hours after the 
storm clobbered the Southeast 
coast — when two sleeper cars 
and a baggage car derailed. 

“All three cars — a baggage 


By Adam Beam 

Associated Press 

FRANKFORT, Ky. — A special 
bipartisan committee will decide 
what to do about a complaint by 
eight lawmakers seeking to oust 
Kentucky’s GOP House speaker 
after he secretly settled a sexual 
harassment complaint with a fe¬ 
male legislative aide. 

In a case that already had roiled 
state politics, the formal disci¬ 
plinary charges filed Wednesday 
against Jeff Hoover include sexu¬ 
al harassment, creating a hostile 
work environment and using tax¬ 
payer resources to hide the alle¬ 
gations from the public. 

Hoover’s actions, the lawmak¬ 
ers allege, “violated statute, 
brought great harm to the body’s 
ability to conduct the people’s 


car and two sleeper cars — are 
fully upright,” Abrams said in an 
email statement early Thursday 
to The Associated Press. 

He said there were 311 passen¬ 
gers aboard, in addition to crew, 
but he had no reports of anyone 
hurt. 

Abrams’ statement said the 
main train was to continue its 
journey north, though some of the 
sleeping car passengers had to be 
put aboard a different train. 

He didn’t say what caused the 
derailment, and the statement 
also gave no immediate indica¬ 
tion whether the storm that coat¬ 
ed Savannah with a rare snowfall 


business and irreparably dam¬ 
aged the reputation of the House 
of Representatives of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky.” 

Hoover told The Associated 
Press he believes the complaint is 
motivated by politics. Its signers 
include Republican Rep. Phil Mof¬ 
fett, who Hoover said has “wanted 
to be speaker since he got here.” 

“He has been working with this 
small group of legislators and 
the executive branch for weeks 
in their collective effort to harm 
me,” Hoover said. “So, I’m not 
surprised. They can’t touch my 
faith, and my family and lots of 
friends still support me, and they 
will not take away my joy.” 

Hoover has denied sexual 
harassment, but said he sent 
inappropriate-yet-consensualtext 


on Wednesday was a factor. 

The National Weather Service 
said Savannah’s first measurable 
snowfall since February 2010 
was recorded Wednesday in the 
normally balmy Southern city at 
1.2 inches. It was the first snow in 
Savannah that exceeded an inch 
in 28 years. The fast-intensifying 
storm on Thursday had moved 
farther up the East Coast. 

News footage from the site 
showed police and other emer¬ 
gency vehicles with flashing 
lights crunching over snow and 
ice and converging near tracks 
where the derailment occurred. 


messages to a woman who once 
worked for the House Republican 
Caucus. 

Moffett declined to respond to 
Hoover’s comments, but said “we 
have a duty and a responsibility 
to discipline our members.” 

“We can’t allow cover-ups and 
sexual harassment and hostile 
work environments and things 
like that to happen. It’s absolutely 
unacceptable,” he said. 

The complaint was filed under 
new House rules adopted Tues¬ 
day that require a special com¬ 
mittee of three Republicans and 
three Democrats to investigate. 
Republican Rep. Jerry Miller, as 
chairman of the State Govern¬ 
ment Committee, will chair the 
special committee and will vote 
only to break a tie. 


Panel to decide Ky. speaker complaint case 
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Eric Risberg/AP 


Attorneys for two Indonesian fishermen who escaped from the Sea Queen II, shown in San Francisco 
in 2015 while it was berthed in San Francisco, said they settled their human trafficking lawsuit against 
Thoai Van Nguyen, the California-based owner and captain of the ship. 

Foreign fishermen settle 
human trafficking lawsuit 


Probe finds fatal 
shooting of Navy 
vet was justified 


By Martha Mendoza 
and Caleb Jones 

Associated Press 

A human trafficking lawsuit 
just settled between two Indone¬ 
sian fishermen and an American 
boat owner will not affect nearly 
800 other foreign fishermen in 
Hawaii’s fleet who are banned 
from leaving boats when the ves¬ 
sels reach shore, industry offi¬ 
cials say. 

The 130 commercial fishing 
boats based in Honolulu rely al¬ 
most entirely on foreign crews 
from impoverished Southeast 
Asian and Pacific countries who 
have no legal standing and never 
set foot in the U.S. 

An Associated Press investiga¬ 
tion into the Hawaii fleet in 2016 
found men living in squalor on 
some boats, forced to use buckets 
instead of toilets, suffering sores 
from bed bugs and sometimes 
lacking sufficient food. 

While many workers covet the 
jobs, which pay more than they 
could earn back home, two Indo¬ 


nesian fishermen — Sorihin, who 
uses just one name, and Abdul 
Fatah — ran away from their 
boat, the Sea Queen II, in 2009 
when it was unloading its catch 
at San Francisco’s Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 

Eventually, federal officials is¬ 
sued each of them a special visa 
designated for victims of human 
trafficking, and in 2015 they sued 
the boat owner, claiming they 
were denied medical treatment, 
verbally abused and threatened 
with hefty fees if they tried to 
leave. The settlement was dis¬ 
closed Wednesday. 

The settlement, for an undis¬ 
closed sum, requires workers on 
the Sea Queen II and its sister 
vessel to receive detailed codes of 
conduct outlining their rights and 
ways to get help if needed. Crews 
on the two boats must have at 
least 77 hours of rest a week and 
access to their passports. 

Ken Bass, Nguyen’s son-in-law 
who is acting as his attorney, said 
it wasn’t a case of human traffick¬ 
ing and instead was a contract 


mix-up between labor brokers 
in Indonesia and a Hawaiian re¬ 
cruiter acting as a middleman. 

Hawaii state legislator Kaniela 
Ing, who has pushed for legal pro¬ 
tections for the fishermen, said 
more needs to be done. 

“This is obviously a bigger 
problem than this isolated case,” 
he said, “so how can we create a 
policy that can protect all work¬ 
ers on these vessels?” 

Jim Cook at the Hawaii Long- 
line Association, which represents 
boat owners, said the settlement 
outlines common sense items that 
are standard in the fleet, “so we 
don’t see any impact.” 

Cook said the association is 
preparing its own code of conduct 
to distribute to boat owners. 

Bruce Anderson, the adminis¬ 
trator for the Hawaiian depart¬ 
ment that issues fishing licenses 
to foreign fishermen, said the set¬ 
tlement addresses many of the 
issues raised by those concerned 
about the treatment and condi¬ 
tions on some 130 longline vessels 
in Hawaii. 


By Amy Taxin 

Associated Press 

SANTA ANA, Calif. — Investi¬ 
gators determined the fatal police 
shooting of a homeless Navy vet¬ 
eran outside a Southern California 
convenience store was justified, 
the Orange County District Attor¬ 
ney’s office said Wednesday. 

Video shows Dillan Tabares, 
27, confronting the officer and 
punching him, then reaching for 
his duty belt as the two struggled 
before seven shots were fired, the 
office said. 

Tabares was pronounced dead 
shortly after the September morn¬ 
ing shooting outside a Huntington 
Beach convenience store. 

County prosecutors released a 
nearly 13 minute-video that in¬ 
cludes footage from bystanders’ 
cellphones and officers’ body- 
worn cameras. Huntington Beach 
police officer Eric Esparza, who 
fired the shots, can be heard tell¬ 
ing another officer who arrived to 
assist him that Tabares had tried 
to grab his gun. 

Investigators said Tabares’ 
DNA was later found on the grip 
of the Esparza’s pistol and his 
flashlight, which he appears to 
have snatched during the tussle. 

It is not clear what prompted Es¬ 
parza to stop Tabares in the first 
place. Esparza declined to pro¬ 
vide a statement to investigators. 

Investigators said witnesses 
said Tabares appeared “out of 
it” as he approached the store at 


Associated Press 

HONOLULU — The deputy city 
prosecutor wife of a Honolulu po¬ 
lice chief persuaded a man whose 
trust she allegedly stole from 
when he was a child to lie for her 
before a grand jury looking into 
corruption allegations against the 
couple, according to court docu¬ 
ments filed Wednesday. 

The documents charge Ransen 
Taito with conspiracy, alleging 
that he lied to a grand jury about 
what happened to the trust fund. 

A grand jury indicted Louis and 
Katherine Kealoha in October, ac¬ 
cusing them and current and for¬ 
mer officers of framing her uncle 
to discredit him in a financial 
dispute. 

The indictment included alle¬ 
gations that Katherine Kealoha 
stole $150,000 from trusts of two 
children under her guardianship. 
She was court-appointed in 2004 
as trustee and guardian for the 
children, then 12 and 10. 


a busy intersection near a high 
school. Toxicology tests later 
showed he tested positive for 
methamphetamine. 

Assistant District Attorney 
Ebrahim Baytieh said Esparza 
gave multiple commands that 
Tabares ignored and tried using 
his Taser before shooting his 
weapon. A jury, he said, would 
find “he was 
doing his job 
as a peace 
officer in a 
reasonable 
manner.” 

Brandon 
Tabares said 
his brother’s 
life had un¬ 
raveled into 
homeless- 
Tabares ness, drug 
use and men¬ 
tal illness after he failed a drug 
test and was discharged from the 
Navy. 

Dillan Tabares had a series 
of arrests in California and was 
released on parole Sept. 14 after 
completing a two-year sentence 
for a felony battery conviction, 
the district attorney’s office said. 
He absconded and was marked as 
a “parolee-at-large” on Sept. 20 
— two days before the shooting. 

In November, authorities said 
they believed that days before 
the shooting Tabares had beaten 
to death an 80-year-old friend. It 
took about a month for police to 
tie the two cases together. 


Taito is one of the children. 

Taito and his sister didn’t know 
Kealoha was stealing from them, 
especially because she would give 
them some money here and there, 
their grandmother, Marlene Drew, 
has told The Associated Press. 

According to the charging 
documents against Taito, Ke¬ 
aloha threatened that if he didn’t 
lie and say he received all of his 
money, then his mother would go 
to jail. Taito lied to the grand jury 
in April 2016 and said he received 
all of his money from Kealoha, the 
documents said. 

The indictment against the Ke- 
alohas said Katherine depleted the 
trust accounts over time, spend¬ 
ing the money on her personal 
expenses. She tried to hide her 
deception by forging documents 
and creating a fictional assistant 
named “Alison Lee Wong” when 
other attorneys questioned what 
happened to the trusts, prosecu¬ 
tors said. 


State sues Motel 6 for giving ICE guest info 


By Phuong Le 

Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Washington’s attorney general sued 
Motel 6 on Wednesday, alleging the national budget 
chain disclosed the private information of thousands 
of its guests to U.S. immigration authorities in viola¬ 
tion of the state consumer protection law. 

Attorney General Bob Ferguson said motel em¬ 
ployees divulged the names, birthdates, driver’s 
license numbers, license plate numbers and room 
numbers of at least 9,150 guests to U.S. Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement agents without a war¬ 
rant. At least six people were detained on or near 
motel property during a two-year period. 

Motel 6 was aware that the agents used the guest 
registry information to single out guests based on 
their national origin in violation of Washington 
state’s anti-discrimination law, the state’s lawsuit 
filed in King County Superior Court alleged. 

Ferguson said at least six Motel 6 locations in the 
state — all in the Puget Sound region and corporate- 


owned — provided the information without guests’ 
knowledge or consent. Washington’s Supreme Court 
makes it clear that guest registry information is pri¬ 
vate, he said, and Motel 6 violated the law each time 
it gave out private information. 

At one Motel 6 in Everett, north of Seattle, for ex¬ 
ample, agents visited early in the morning or late at 
night and received a daily list of all guests staying at 
the location, Ferguson said. The agents would target 
guests with Latino-sounding names, he said. The 
agency would then figure out if any of the guests 
were wanted in connection with civil immigration 
issues, the lawsuit alleges. 

Between 2015 and 2017, four of six corporate- 
owned locations that provided information to the 
federal agency released more than 9,150 guest 
names. That number is expected to grow significant¬ 
ly, Ferguson said. His office is looking into whether 
15 other Motel 6 locations that operate as franchises 
divulged similar private information. Five locations 
did not disclose such information. 


New charges brought in 
Honolulu corruption case 
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GIs’ translators seek smoother lift to US 



Photos by Jahi CHiKWENDiu/The Washington Post 


Ajmal Faqiri and his family arrived in the U.S. in 2014 just minutes before their special visa would have expired. Faqiri, an Afghan, translated 
for U.S. troops during the war in his native country and believed it was unsafe for him to remain in Afghanistan after doing that job. 



Faqiri stands in Reston, Va., beside his car he uses to drive for Lyft 
in a pilot program designed to help former translators. 


Many get visa 
aid but process 
slow, has limits 

By Alex Horton 

The Washington Post 

Passengers riding in Ajmal 
Faqiri’s Lyft sometimes catch 
his accent, peer over their smart¬ 
phones and ask how an Afghan 
came to live in the United States. 
It’s not a question of how, Faqiri 
says, but why. 

He served alongside American 
troops for seven years and sur¬ 
vived brutal firefights, which he 
says makes him a U.S. war vet¬ 
eran — just one who happens to 
be from Kabul province. 

Afghan and Iraqi citizens like 
Faqiri, who now lives in Sterling, 
Va., helped the United States 
wage costly counterinsurgencies. 
The United States needed cultur¬ 
al experts and native speakers of 
local languages. Faqiri, 31, who 
speaks Dari, Pashto, some Urdu 
and English, signed up to trans¬ 
late for American forces in 2006. 

“We thought the war would be 
over in Afghanistan. We wanted 
to bring peace,” Faqiri said as he 
drove his black Toyota Camry in 
downtown Washington, an ear 
tuned to a ping from the Lyft 
ride-hailing app announcing a 
new rider. 

Instead, Faqiri joined 69,000 
Iraqis and Afghans — translators, 
contractors and their families — 
who have fled since 2008, when 
the State Department began is¬ 
suing special immigrant visas 
to those who risked their lives to 
translate for American troops. 

What followed has been a 
yearslong clearance process and 
a backlog of applications. 

“We have increased the re¬ 
sources dedicated to [special 
immigrant visa] processing, and 
have undertaken steps to stream¬ 
line the process at every applica¬ 
tion stage,” a State Department 
official said. 

Still, nearly 14,000 applicants 
are waiting, not including family 
members, with only 3,500 spots 
allocated in 2018. 

Poverty is the new threat for 
translators in the United States. 
Despite efforts by nonprofit 
groups to locate and subsidize 
housing for interpreters, trans¬ 
lators often lack work history to 
land even basic jobs and have no 
credit history to obtain loans or 
apartments. 

Their migration has prompted a 
question yet to be fully answered: 
If the United States believes it has 
an obligation to provide health 
and housing safety nets for vet¬ 
erans, what should be done for 
translators who sacrificed just as 
much, if not more? 

“We have done something for 
the people of the United States 
and its military. We want some 
honor for it,” Faqiri said. 

Afghanistan was a deadly place 
for Faqiri’s work. 

When he was off duty, icy stares 
and blunt comments from neigh¬ 
bors told him what he needed to 


know: The longer he stayed in Af¬ 
ghanistan, the more dangerous it 
was for his family. 

But, Faqiri said, those were 
known dangers. Translators who 
arrive in the United States are 
blindsided by other issues. 

“They don’t know the prob¬ 
lems like finding jobs. They can’t 
pay rent,” Faqiri said of fellow 
translators. He spent a combined 
$16,000 of his own and borrowed 
money on plane tickets for him, 
his wife and two children in a 
race to arrive at San Francisco 
International Airport before New 
Year’s Day in 2014, the day their 
visas expired. 

Faqiri’s family arrived min¬ 
utes before midnight, and even 
one delay would have invalidated 
their visas and sent them back 
to Kabul at a time of Taliban re¬ 
surgence in the region. Militants 
closely track translators, offering 
rewards for their capture. 

Sometimes translators have 
only enough to get themselves to 
safety and, like Faqiri in those 
early days, cram into apartments 
with other refugees to avoid liv¬ 
ing on the street. 

Nonprofit and business sup¬ 
port has recently popped up 
to aid translators in their most 
vulnerable moments. Lyft, the 
ride-hailing company, launched 
a pilot program in Washington 
in October to provide translators 
with driving jobs. In some cases 


the company supplies cars and 
ride credits to help them make 
appointments, like consular and 
doctor visits. 

Washington is a crucial testing 
ground for the pilot program, said 
Steve Taylor, the general manag¬ 
er of the Lyft office in D.C. Nearly 
10,000 special immigrant visa 
holders live in the metropolitan 
area, more than any other city. 

The pilot is a joint effort with 
No One Left Behind, an advocacy 
group focused on getting more 
combat zone translators to the 
United States and providing guid¬ 
ance and financial assistance. It 


has helped about 5,000 transla¬ 
tors and family members since 
it was founded in 2013 by Matt 
Zeller, a former Army officer. 

Zeller’s interpreter, Janis 
Shinwari, saved Zeller’s life in a 
firefight in 2008 by killing two 
Taliban militants, sparking a re¬ 
venge campaign against him and 
an effort by Zeller to bring him to 
the United States. 

“The only difference between 
me and Janis is where we were 
born. Interpreters are more of a 
veteran than I am,” Zeller said. 
“I only did one tour. Janis served 
nine years.” 


As Faqiri ferried passengers be¬ 
tween Washington and Old Town 
Alexandria, Va., he stressed that 
translators should not be treated 
with pity. 

“We just need support; then 
we’re like a natural-born Ameri¬ 
can. We can do anything we want,” 
he said. Faqiri left San Francisco 
for Virginia in the weeks after his 
arrival, and he eventually landed 
a job selling cars. Then he transi¬ 
tioned to real estate. 

“Most people have never 
thought about translators. It’s a 
very important element of the 
U.S. military,” he said. Riders 
and home buyers who hear his 
story offer a sometimes heart¬ 
felt refrain familiar to veterans: 
Thank you for your service. 

It’s appreciated, Faqiri said, but 
he worries that some Americans 
view translators with doubt, har¬ 
boring suspicion that they may be 
militants. 

But Faqiri carried a weapon to 
defend U.S. troops against those 
insurgents. If translators aren’t 
recognized for their service, he 
said, it will be difficult to find 
people like him in the next war. 

“If other countries see the U.S. 
left behind their allies, they won’t 
help them,” Faqiri said. “It’s very 
important for the United States to 
keep its word.” 


* If other countries see the U.S. left behind their allies, they won’t help them. It’s very 
important for the United States to keep its word, f 

Ajmal Faqiri 

former Afghan translator for American troops who now lives in Sterling, Va., and works as a Lyft driver 
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Pilot Todd Ratzlaff pulls a cooler as Ginny DeWitt and surgeon l-wen Wang, the medical team 
from III Health in Indianapolis, board the plane to procure the organs in Evansville, Ind. 


Photos by Jenna Watson, The Indianapolis Star/AP 

A medical label is seen on the cooler holding a lung for a recipient at IU Health. 


Retrieving organs 
gets ex-AF pilot’s 
blood pumping 


By Jenna Watson 
The Indianapolis Star 

INDIANAPOLIS — Todd Rat¬ 
zlaff s Sunday evening was wind¬ 
ing down. 

He had picked up his three 
children, ages 11,14 and 15, from 
swim practice. They’d eaten din¬ 
ner and were settling in at their 
Trafalgar, Ind., home. It was 7 or 
8 p.m. 

That’s when his iPhone rang. 

A few hours later, Ratzlaff 
was off to help save lives. He is 
a pilot for TxJet, a subsidiary of 
the Indiana Donor Network that 
transports life-saving organs to 
recipients in Indiana. 

That Sunday in November, he 
and fellow pilot Roger Law need¬ 
ed to depart at 12:30 a.m. to pick 
up a heart and lung in Evansville. 
Ratzlaff rested for an hour before 
heading to the TxJet hangar at 
the Indianapolis International 
Airport, a more leisurely time 
frame than usual. 

Indiana Donor Network’s pilots 
often receive calls just two hours 
ahead of departure, which gives 
Ratzlaff 15 minutes to get ready, 
45 minutes to drive to Indy and an 
hour to prepare the Cessna CJ3 
for flight. 

When duty calls, he goes. Rat¬ 
zlaff has abandoned a cart full of 
groceries, snuck out of a movie 
theater mid-film and left amid 
many family gatherings since 
starting his job at TxJet in April. 

“You get the phone call, no 
matter what you’re doing you 
just drop it and go to the airport. 
I have baby sitters on standby. I 
have a change of clothes in a lock¬ 
er in here with the shower in case 
I’m mowing the lawn,” Ratzlaff 
said. 

He said spontaneity keeps the 
so-called job interesting. To him, 
flying isn’t work; it’s just fun. 

“There are people, I believe, 


that want to fly, and there are 
people that are born to fly. And I 
feel like I was born to fly. I just 
love it. There’s no better job,” 
Ratzlaff said. 

He’s always longed to be in the 
sky. Growing up, his father was a 
fighter pilot based in California. 

He followed his father and 
grandfather into the military, ac¬ 
cumulating 21 years of Air Force 
service through active duty and 
reserves. He’s flown cargo for 
Gemini Air, a corporate charter 
for Cummins and commercially 
for Republic Airlines. 

He spent six years flightless, 
working in intelligence and con¬ 
tracting for the military overseas 
and at home. 

“In the time that I was out of 
flying, I missed it every day. Still, 
at (age 50), every time a plane 
flies over here at the airport, I 
look up to see what it is,” Ratzlaff 
said with a grin. 

“To be able to come to work and 
know that you are saving some¬ 
body’s life every time you fly is 
very rewarding,” he said. 

He’s had practice. In Afghani¬ 
stan, he and others prevented a 
convoy from running over an im¬ 
provised explosive device. With¬ 
out his counter-IED efforts, the 
members of that unit would be 
dead. 

“That’s the most proud I’ve 
ever felt for a job, ever, and this 
is a pretty close second,” Ratzlaff 
said. 

To an onlooker, the transport 
process appears ordinary. They 
operate with a healthy balance of 
urgency and composure — Rat¬ 
zlaff describes it as a “well-prac¬ 
ticed ballet.” 

While the medical team pro¬ 
cures organs, Ratzlaff and Law 
procure meals for the group, 
opting for local cuisine when 
possible. 

“I’ve had the opportunity to 



The Indiana Donor Network flight heads to Evansville. 


have some incredible barbecue in 
Little Rock. I’ve had some fantas¬ 
tic steaks in Kansas. Not one trip 
has been the same, and to me, 
that’s fun,” Ratzlaff said, adding 
that his daughter still begs him 
to make pulled pork with the jug 
of barbecue sauce he brought 
home. 

A hearty meal for the surgeons 
might seem trivial, but it’s those 
little conveniences that make 
TxJet invaluable. Indiana Donor 
Network is one of few organ pro¬ 
curement organizations that has 
its own jets. Most organ donor 
organizations rely on charter 
airlines. 

Familiar pilots and aircraft 
that are available 24/7 boost com¬ 
munication and comfort for the 
medical teams, but more impor¬ 
tantly, make for faster transport. 

Sure enough, the Cessna CJ3 
was ready on the runway at 
Evansville Regional when the 
medical team finally reappeared 
with a cooler labeled “Human 
Organ/Tissue for Transplant.” 

On the quiet return flight to 
Indy, the surgeon and assistant 
scarfed down hash browns and 
omelets from IHOR At half past 6 
a.m., ambulance lights flicked on 
and the heart and lung moved into 
the distance, on the final stretch 
of the journey to two hopeful re¬ 
cipients at IU Health. 



Ratzlaff checks his iPhone during downtime at the Evansville 
Regional Airport. Ratzlaff is a pilot for TxJet, a subsidiary of the 
Indiana Donor Network that transports life-saving organs. 
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Train hits truck 
in South Africa 



Ruined carriages sit at the scene of a train accident Thursday near Kroonstad, South Africa. South Africa’s 
transport minister said at least 12 people died and more than 260 were injured when the train hit a truck. 


By Christopher Torchia 

Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — A pas¬ 
senger train carrying people 
home after the holidays slammed 
into a truck in rural South Africa 
on Thursday, killing at least 12 
people and injuring more than 
260 others, the government said. 

Authorities blamed the truck 
driver for allegedly trying to cross 
the tracks just ahead of the on¬ 
coming train, part of which burst 
into flames after the collision and 
forced passengers to hurriedly 
drag their luggage from the smok¬ 
ing wreck to a nearby road. 

“The truck driver was taking 
chances. He thought that he was 
going to pass through,” Transport 
Minister Joe Maswanganyi told 


journalists. 

“Little did he know that the 
train was going to hit him. That 
has cost a lot of lives.” 

At least 12 people died and 268 
were injured, four of them criti¬ 
cally, said Maswanganyi. He in¬ 
dicated that the death toll could 
rise. 

The train with 429 passengers 
aboard had been traveling from 
Port Elizabeth to the country’s 
commercial hub, Johannesburg. 

Video shows part of the 
Shosholoza Meyl train in flames 
after the collision that occurred 
between the communities of 
Hennenman and Kroonstad in 
Free State province. The crash 
derailed half a dozen carriages, 
and power lines were damaged. 
A large vehicle was upside down 


beside a train carriage that ap¬ 
peared to have partly crushed 
another, smaller vehicle. 

The truck driver emerged un¬ 
scathed from the accident; the 
train driver and his assistant 


suffered minor injuries, said 
Mthuthuzeli Swartz, acting CEO 
of South Africa’s state-owned 
passenger rail agency. 

Swartz told local media outlet 
eNCA that the truck towing two 


trailers was halfway across the 
track when it was hit by the train 
and dragged 1,300 feet. 

“Human error” caused the ac¬ 
cident, he said. 

An investigation continued. 


North Korea showcases science of making kimchi 



Photos by Eric Talmadge/AP 


Above: Ryugyong Kimchi Factory workers prepare kimchi on the production line in December. Below 
left: The finished product is displayed. Below right: An employee monitors production from the factory’s 
control room. 



By Eric Talmadge 

Associated Press 

PYONGYANG, North Korea 
— Kim Jong Un wants to turn 
the art of making kimchi into a 
science. And the North Korean 
leader is putting his money where 
his mouth is. 

On the outskirts of Pyongyang, 
surrounded by snow-covered 
farms and greenhouses, stands 
one of Kim’s latest pet projects, 
the Ryugyong Kimchi Factory, 
which produces 4,200 tons of the 
iconic Korean pickled vegetable 
dish a year. The shiny new facil¬ 
ity replaces an older factory and 
opened in June last year after get¬ 
ting Kim’s final seal of approval, 
according to manager Paek Mi 
Hye. 

The factory is intended to 
showcase Kim’s efforts to boost 
North Korea’s domestic economy 
and produce more, and better, 
consumer products. His strategy, 
known as “byungjin,” aims to si¬ 
multaneously develop the nation¬ 
al economy and North Korea’s 
nuclear weapons program. 

North Korea’s repeated un¬ 
derground nuclear tests and 
launches of long-range missiles 
that could conceivably reach the 
U.S. mainland have brought more 
sanctions down on the North than 
ever before. But outside experts 
believe the country — while still 
struggling in many areas — is 
showing signs of modest econom¬ 
ic growth and improved agricul¬ 
tural production. It could be just a 
year or two away from having an 
operational, nuclear-tipped inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile. 

Applied science, according to 
the North’s policymakers, is ab¬ 
solutely essential on all fronts. 

Kim has transformed the 
Pyongyang skyline with high-rise 
apartments to house his prized 
rocket scientists and nuclear 
engineers, and Paek repeatedly 


stressed while giving a tour of the 
facility to The Associated Press 
how even an ancient delicacy like 
kimchi can benefit from scientific 
innovation. 

Paek, who accompanied Kim 
on his “on-the-spot guidance” 
visits, said the factory has 150 
workers but is for the most part 
automated. 

She said the primary objec¬ 
tive of the factory is to operate 
in a “scientific manner at every 
stage.” In kimchi-making, that 
means inspections all along the 
production line to ensure quality 
and hygiene. The factory boasts 
of a one-of-a-kind “kimchi ana¬ 
lyzer” to maintain the proper 
levels of saltiness and lactic acid 
— its signature ingredient. 

Koreans North and South 
have been making kimchi for 
generations. 

In 2015, UNESCO added kim¬ 
chi to its “intangible cultural heri¬ 
tage of humanity” list, noting that 
the traditional sharing of know¬ 
how and materials to prepare 
large quantities of kimchi for the 
winter months “boosts coopera¬ 
tion among families, villages and 
communities, contributing to so¬ 
cial cohesion.” 

Paek acknowledged that some 
people might resist giving up the 
cherished tradition of communal 
kimchi-making. “But they also 
recognize the quality and reli¬ 
ability of our factory-made prod¬ 
uct,” she said. 

The factory produces eight 
kimchi products, from the very 
spicy staple “tong kimchi,” which 
has a red tint and is made of 
whole cabbages, to a milder va¬ 
riety designed for children. Its 
kimchi products are distributed 
to restaurants and grocery stores 
around Pyongyang. 

“This is the model,” Paek 
said. “Other factories like ours 
are being planned in every 
province.” 
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Study blames migrants for Germany crime 


By Frank Jordans 

Associated Press 

BERLIN — The recent influx of mostly 
young, male migrants into Germany has led 
to an increase in violent crime in the country, 
according to a government-funded study pub¬ 
lished Wednesday. 

The study used figures from the northern 
state of Lower Saxony to examine the impact 
of refugee arrivals on crime in 2015 and 2016, 
a period when the number of violent crimes 
reported increased by 10.4 percent. 

The authors concluded that 92 percent of 
the additional crimes recorded could be at¬ 
tributed to the increase in refugee numbers. 

It noted that the demographic composition 
of the refugee population is a major factor. 
Young males — whether Germans or mi¬ 
grants — are generally more likely to commit 
crimes, but also more likely to become vic¬ 
tims of violence. 


The findings add to the ongoing debate in 
Germany about how to tackle migrant crime, 
which has been fanned by a number of high- 
profile incidents. Parties on the right, includ¬ 
ing German Chancellor Angela Merkel’s 
Union bloc, want a tough response and more 
deportations, while those on the left say more 
needs to be done to integrate refugees into 
German society. 

“It is true that since 2015 there has been a 
rise in violent crime that the authors attribute 
to the arrival of refugees,” said Verena Herb, 
a spokeswoman for the Families Ministry that 
commissioned the study. “But they also make 
very clear that refugees aren’t generally more 
criminal than, for example, Germans.” 

Herb told reporters in Berlin that the big¬ 
gest problems seemed to come from young 
men who see little hope for their futures. Af¬ 
ghans and Syrians were less likely to commit 
crimes than migrants from North Africa, who 
stand little chance of receiving permission to 


stay in Germany, the study found. 

“In our view, this shows once more that 
those who come here mustn’t be left to their 
own devices,” she said. “Only that way can we 
ensure that boredom and frustration don’t re¬ 
sult in criminal behavior.” 

The study, led by prominent criminologist 
Christian Pfeiffer and published by the Zur¬ 
ich University of Applied Sciences, says most 
of the refugees came to Germany from Mus¬ 
lim countries that are “characterized by male 
dominance” and an acceptance of a “macho 
culture” that can justify violence. 

The lack of women among Germany’s refu¬ 
gee population is also seen as an aggravating 
factor. 

“This makes it more likely for groups of 
young men to emerge among the refugees and 
they can develop a violent dynamic of their 
own,” the authors wrote, concluding that it 
makes sense to allow refugees to bring over 
their families. 


Fewer 
protests 
reported 
in Iran 

Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — The 
strength of protests shaking Iran 
was unclear on Thursday after a 
week of unrest that killed at least 
21 people, with fewer reports of 
demonstrations as government 
supporters again took to the 
streets. 

It wasn’t immediately clear if 
the drop in reports of new dem¬ 
onstrations challenging Iran’s 
theocratic government meant 
the protests are subsiding or that 
the authorities’ blocking of social 
media apps has stopped protest¬ 
ers from offering new images of 
rallies. 

Meanwhile, the Trump admin¬ 
istration acknowledged the speed 
and breadth of the protests took 
both it and the Iranian govern¬ 
ment by surprise. 

The past week’s protests have 
been the largest since the dis¬ 
puted 2009 presidential election, 
which ended in bloodshed. While 
many Iranians denounce the 
violence that has accompanied 
some demonstrations, they echo 
the protesters’ frustration over 
the weak economy and official 
corruption. 

Thousands rallied on Thurs¬ 
day in support of the government 
in various towns and cities, in¬ 
cluding in the northeastern city 
of Mashhad, where the protests 
began last week and extended to 
other cities. 

State television repeatedly 
broadcast nationalistic songs 
and described the pro-govern¬ 
ment rallies as an “answer to ri¬ 
oters and supporters to the riot.” 
That appeared to be a reference 
to President Donald Trump who 
tweeted in support to anti-gov¬ 
ernment rallies. 

The TV also broadcast footage 
of similar pro-government gath¬ 
erings Thursday in the cities of 
Shiraz, Isfahan, Ardabil, Birjand 
and Yasuj. 



Thomas Frey, dpa/AP 

2 swans a-swimming in the street 

Swans swim in a flooded street Thursday near the Rhine river, in Leutesdorf, western Germany. Heavy 
rainfall in recent days has increased the risk of flooding in western Germany. German news agency dpa 
reported Thursday that the Mosel river was closed to all shipping, with water levels 13 feet higher than 
usual. Along the lower reaches of the Rhine, water levels were predicted to continue to rise until Friday. 


Court: Transsexual 
can't be 'mother' 

BERLIN — Germany’s top 
court has ruled that a transsex¬ 
ual woman whose frozen sperm 
was used to fertilize an egg can 
only be registered as the child’s 
father. 

The Federal Court said Thurs¬ 
day it rejected the woman’s ap¬ 
peal against a lower court ruling 
preventing her from being legally 
listed as the child’s mother. 

The woman changed sex in 
2012 and her partner gave birth 
to a child three years later, hav¬ 
ing used the plaintiff’s sperm. 

The registry office refused 
to list the sperm donor as the 
mother. 

Child bride reference 
sparks outcry in Turkey 

ANKARA, Turkey — An on¬ 
line glossary posted by Turkey’s 
state religious affairs body sug¬ 
gesting that girls as young as 9 
could marry has sparked a public 
outcry, including calls for an in¬ 
quiry and the dismantling of the 
organization. 

The glossary of Islamic terms, 
which has since been removed, 
defined marriage as an institu¬ 
tion that saves a person from 
adultery and said girls can marry 
when they reach puberty — as 
early as age 9. 

The main opposition party has 
asked prosecutors to investigate. 

The Directorate of Religious 
Affairs, or Diyanet, has denied 
approving underage marriages 
and said the glossary merely in¬ 
terpreted Islamic laws, Hurriyet 
newspaper reported Thursday. 

Diyanet previously caused an 
uproar by suggesting a father 
could lust after his daughter. 

'World’s most expensive 
vodka bottle’ stolen 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
— Copenhagen police are inves¬ 
tigating the theft of a bottle of 
vodka that is claimed to be the 
world’s most expensive at $1.3 
million. 

Police in¬ 
vestigator 
Knud Hvass 
said it is too 
early to say 
whether the 
perpetrator 
of the theft 
at the Cafe 
33 bar had 
broken in or 
had used a 
key. 

Nothing 
else was 
stolen. 

Hvass said 
Wednesday 
police were 
notified of the theft on Tuesday. 

Denmark’s TV2 says the bottle 
of Russo-Baltique is made of 6.6. 
pounds of gold and the equivalent 
amount of silver with a diamond- 
encrusted cap. 

Bar owner Brian Ingberg, 
whose bar has 1,200 vodka 
bottles, told Denmark’s Ekstra 
Bladet tabloid that the bottle was 
uninsured and on loan from a 
Russian businessman. 



From The Associated Press 
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“YOUR HOLIDAY BILL IS ON US” SWEEPSTAKES 
Win your entire MILITARY STAR balance 


PAID IN FULL! 



Every time' you use your MILITARY STAR card, 

November 1 to December 31,2017 

you’ll automatically be entered to win! 


GRAND 

PRIZE 

5 WINNERS 

ENTIRE BALANCE 

account credit 

Minimum pnie $2,500 


ND 

PRIZE 


10 WINNERS 

$1,000 

MILITARY STAR 

account credit 




RD 

PRIZE 


25 WINNERS 


$500 

MILITARY STAR 

account credit 





’Yaftd at al rriMary ettfianges. partopatlng tadMes. stopmyexttianQccom and rTTy+iavyEjchangacom Every pirctase you make wtlfi ycur MBJWTY STAR cart from ffcMember 1 - Decwnber 31,2017, 
aitcrnotcaty courts as one enBy For .Hlemnte metfiod o( entry and corn**! detafe see Otto* Rules at MylCPccnvUslornerA^^ 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


72 dogs removed 
from alleged hoarder 

Itil fV MALDEN — A 

I v I southeast Missouri 
animal rescue group removed 72 
dogs from a home in the town of 
Malden. 

The Southeast Missourian re¬ 
ported that 34 dogs were removed 
Tuesday by the group Mac’s Mis¬ 
sion, days after around three 
dozen dogs were taken from the 
same alleged hoarder. 

Seventy of the dogs have been 
turned over to the Humane Soci¬ 
ety of Southeast Missouri. Most of 
the removed dogs are Yorkshire 
terriers or Yorkie mixes. 

Plans call for the shelter to vac¬ 
cinate, spay and neuter the dogs, 
and implant microchips for future 
identification. After that the dogs 
will be put up for adoption. 

World War II vet, 93, 
sworn in as mayor 

ly I TINTON FALLS — A 
WJ 93-year-old World War 

II veteran is the new leader of a 
New Jersey shore town. 

Vito Perillo was sworn in 
Tuesday night as mayor of Tin- 
ton Falls. The Republican had 
won the seat in November when 
he upset an incumbent who was 
seeking a second term in the non¬ 
partisan municipal race. 

The U.S. Navy veteran decided 
to run following a pair of whistle¬ 
blower lawsuits involving the 
police department that cost the 
borough a reported $1.1 million 
in settlements. Gerald Turning, 
who Perillo defeated in the elec¬ 
tion, was the borough police chief 
from 2004 to 2011 and was also 
the borough administrator from 
2010 to 2014. 

Man accused of robbing 
man of $5 at gunpoint 

|y ^ ASHEVILLE — A 
I*North Carolina man is 
accused of robbing another man 
of $5 at gunpoint. 

The Asheville Citizen-Times 
reported Tristin Marquese 
Maewether, 21, was arrested Dec. 
29 in connection with the Nov. 26 
incident. 

According to arrest warrants, 
Maewether is charged with con¬ 
spiring with another man to com¬ 
mit robbery and breaking into an 
Asheville apartment with the in¬ 
tent to terrorize an occupant. He 
is accused of threatening to use a 
revolver while taking the $5 from 
the victim, leading to a robbery 
with a dangerous weapon charge. 

Dozens of dead ducks 
dumped on roadside 

«Af A ABERDEEN—Wash- 
IfM ington Department 
of Fish and Wildlife police say 
they’re searching for a suspect 
after three bags of dead ducks 
were possibly disposed of illegal¬ 
ly near Aberdeen. 

KING-TV reported Tuesday 
that the bags were dumped on 
State Route 12, about 9 miles east 
of Aberdeen. 

Police said all the ducks were 
shot but it’s unclear if they were 
harvested legally. 

The three bags contained a 


THE CENSUS 


The approximate number of people arrested and charged with marijuana possession at a Christmas-themed 
M ■ ■ lingerie party in Georgia. The Cartersville Daily Tribune reported that police responded to a suburban home about 
M 40 miles from Atlanta on Sunday and found evidence of drugs. It’s not clear how much pot police found, but at least 

m 63 people were charged with possession of less than 1 ounce. A flyer obtained by WXIA-TV described the event as 

a “Christmas lingerie/pajama party" celebrating a 21st birthday. 




Straw men 

Matthew Spittle, left, hauls up an armful of water reeds as he and Colin McGhee put the ridge on the Four Green Fields Irish pub thatched 
roof under construction at Curtis Hixon Park in downtown Tampa on Tuesday. The pair travel the U.S. thatching roofs for structures ranging 
from small pubs to huge mansions. 


total of 28 ducks. Eight were hen 
Mallards, 18 were Drake Mal¬ 
lards and there were two smaller 
birds. Officers believe the birds 
died over Christmas weekend. 

Wasting wildlife is a gross mis¬ 
demeanor offense publishable up 
to a year in jail and a $5,000 fine. 

Giant star snatched from 
atop official city tree 

m BOISE — Police are in¬ 
vestigating after a giant 
star at the top of Boise’s official 
Christmas tree vanished on New 
Year’s Day. 

Downtown Boise Association 
Executive Director Lynn High¬ 
tower said the theft was reported 
to police Tuesday morning after a 
video surfaced. 

KTVB-TV reported that Dar¬ 
rin Walton was staying in a near¬ 
by hotel and shot video at 3 a.m. 
Monday after noticing movement. 
Lighted branches on the 30-foot 
tree sway as someone climbs to 
the top and the white light of the 
star goes dark. 

Boise police said the $500 star 
is about 3 feet across. 


New Year’s revelers leave 
behind tons of trash 

|y W LAS VEGAS — Street 
ni if sweepers picked up be¬ 
tween 10 and 12 tons of trash left 
behind by New Year’s Eve revel¬ 
ers on the Las Vegas Strip. 

Clark County spokesman Erik 
Pappa said 26 street sweepers 
from the county and the Nevada 
Department of Transportation 
were used in the cleanup effort 
Monday. 

An estimated 330,000 people 
traveled from all over the U.S. 
and beyond to Las Vegas to ring 
in 2018. 

Historical society 
digitizes WWII letters 

M ft COLUMBIA — Vol- 
1*1 unteers are carefully 
transcribing thousands of let¬ 
ters that World War II soldiers 
sent home for the State Histori¬ 
cal Society of Missouri’s digital 
collection. 

The Columbia Missourian re¬ 
ported that the effort to compile 


the letters began in 1945 with W. 
Francis English, the then-head 
of the history department at the 
University of Missouri. 

English reached out to a radio 
host asking for help in collecting 
soldiers’ letters written to family 
members and friends, and within 
weeks more than 3,000 people 
sent submissions. 

The first letters were tran¬ 
scribed and digitized in August 
2016, with the effort continuing 
since. The society has so far pub¬ 
lished nearly 900 folders online. 

Faneuil Hall closed 
for renovations 

HH A BOSTON — Boston’s 
I*l^% historic Faneuil Hall 
is closed for some much-needed 
repairs. 

Officials said the 275-year-old 
building closed Monday for reno¬ 
vations that include upgraded 
elevator services and improved 
heating and cooling. 

It is expected to remain closed 
until the spring. 

The closure applies to the his¬ 
toric meeting space as well as the 


retail space on the lower floor. 

Quincy Market as well as the 
North and South markets will re¬ 
main open. 

Joker the dog survives 
eight-day adventure 

P| DANIA BEACH — 
r L Joker the dog had one 
heckuva Christmas adventure. 

Joker’s owner, Summer Burgos, 
flew him to Florida on Dec. 21 to 
live with family while she trains 
in the Navy. As soon as Burgos’ 
mother-in-law opened the crate at 
the Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood 
International Airport, the 2-year- 
old Canaan bolted past her. For 
eight days, in a strange city, Joker 
roamed the streets. 

On Christmas Eve, the Sun 
Sentinel reported that Joker was 
spotted near some shops in Fort 
Lauderdale. A few days later, a 
group of neighbors in Dania Beach 
finally rescued Joker — about 4 
miles from the airport. 

Using information from his tags, 
they got in touch with Burgos. 
From wire reports 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me on top. 



STARSiOf STRIPES 


I need to know what’s going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — that’s 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as I’m on 
the road\ I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works perfectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and it’s included in the 
Digital Access subscription 
for one low price. 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Fed officials expect tax cuts to boost economy 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Federal 
Reserve policymakers largely 
agreed last month that the U.S. 
tax overhaul would likely benefit 
the economy, but they were split 
on whether the resulting growth 
would warrant a faster pace of 
rate increases this year. 

Minutes of the Fed’s Dec. 12- 
13 meeting released Wednesday 
show officials believed the tax 
cuts would drive consumer spend¬ 
ing and increased business in¬ 
vestment, though they expressed 
uncertainty over the magnitude. 

The minutes indicate disagree¬ 
ment among Fed officials over 
how many times the Fed should 


raise its benchmark interest rate 
in 2018. Some felt the projection 
of three increases might prevent 
inflation from returning to the 
Fed’s 2 percent target. 

Others felt more increases 
might be needed if any one of a 
number of risks materialized, in¬ 
cluding the possibility that infla¬ 
tion might suddenly begin rising 
at a much faster pace amid cuts in 
personal and business taxes. 

Economists viewed the minutes 
as evidence the pace of inflation 
will be a key factor determining 
the number of rate increases in 
2018. 

The Fed officials who felt that 
the three increases reflected in 
the Fed’s median economic fore¬ 


cast might be too much were 
concerned that it could make it 
harder to achieve the Fed’s infla¬ 
tion target. 

A “few other participants” were 
worried that three rate increases 
this year might not be enough 
because “continued low interest 
rates risked financial instability 
in the future” or the possibility 
that the economy could start to 
overheat given that unemploy¬ 
ment is already at a 17-year low 
of 4.1 percent and expected to de¬ 
cline further. 

The minutes covered last 
month’s discussion, which led 
to the central bank boosting its 
key policy rate for a third time in 
2017, to a new but still-low range 


of 1.25 to 1.5 percent. 

The minutes showed that the 
central bank is still committed to 
a “gradual” pace for future rate 
increases, even though there is a 
dispute over whether that means 
another three increases in 2018 
or a “somewhat faster” pace. 

Some analysts have begun to 
boost their forecast for this year 
to show four rate increases, up 
from three. They expect the 
economy to grow faster now that 
Congress has approved the big¬ 
gest overhaul to the tax code in 
three decades. 

While the Trump administra¬ 
tion believes its economic pro¬ 
gram of tax cuts and deregulation 
will boost economic growth in 


Google finds ‘serious’ flaws in Intel, other chips 


Associated Press 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — Se¬ 
curity researchers at Google say 
they’ve discovered serious se¬ 
curity flaws affecting computer 
processors built by Intel and 
other chipmakers. 

Google’s Project Zero team said 
Wednesday that the flaw could 
allow bad actors to gather pass¬ 


words and other sensitive data 
from a system’s memory. 

The tech company disclosed 
the vulnerability not long after 
Intel said it’s working to patch it. 
Intel says the average computer 
user won’t experience significant 
slowdowns as it’s fixed. 

Both Intel and Google said 
they were planning to disclose 
the issue next week when fixes 


will be available. Tech companies 
typically withhold details about 
security problems until fixes are 
available so hackers wouldn’t 
have a road map to exploit the 
flaws. But in this case, Intel was 
forced to disclose the problem 
Wednesday after British technol¬ 
ogy site The Register reported it. 

Google says it also affects other 
processors and the devices and 


operating systems running them. 

Although Intel cited rival AMD 
as among the companies it’s work¬ 
ing with to address the problem, 
AMD said in a statement that it 
believes its chips are safe because 
they use different designs. 

Intel’s stock fell 3.4 percent on 
Wednesday to close at $45.26, 
while AMD gained 5.2 percent to 
close at $11.55. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,809 $3,087 $3,324 

+4.8 cents +4.9 cents +5.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,262 
+7.0 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,069 - $3,009 

+5.0 cents -■ +7.0 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


$3,529 $3,669 $3,651 

+3.3 cents +6.7 cents +7.5 cents 


Okinawa $2,549 

Change in price +4.0 cents 


$3,032 $3,269 $3,207 

1-4.9 cents +5.0 cents +7.0 cents 


South Korea $2,589 $2,869 

Change in price +5.0 cents +5.0 cents 


Change in price 


$3,267 
+5.0 cents 


Guam $2,589** 

Change in price +5.0 cents 


Jan. 3, 2018 

Dow Jones 98.67 

industrials 2 4,922.68 

Nasdaq 58.63 

composite 7,065.53 


coming years to a sustained rate 
of 3 percent, the Fed’s revised 
economic projections released 
last month are far less optimistic. 

The Fed is projecting growth 
of 2.5 percent this year, up from 
a previous forecast of 2.1 percent. 
But it then foresees growth slow¬ 
ing to 2.1 percent in 2019 and 2 
percent in 2020. 

The Fed’s next meeting on Jan. 
30-31 will be the last meeting for 
Fed Chair Janet Yellen. Trump 
has nominated Fed board mem¬ 
ber Jerome Powell to take her 
place. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan. 5). 

Dollar buys (Jan. 5). 

British pound (Jan. 5). 

Japanese yen (Jan. 5). 

South Korean won (Jan. 5). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.2378 

.€0.8079 

.$1.39 

.110.00 

.1,039.00 

.0.3771 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

.$1.3549 

.1.2519 

China (Yuan) 

.6.4934 

Egypt (Pound).17.7005 

Furn.$1.7083/0.8778 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

.7.8172 

.255.38 

.3.4514 

.112.82 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3015 

Norway iKiono). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.0851 

.49.79 

.3.44 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7507 

.1.3290 

.... 1,063.44 

.0.9743 

.32.23 


Turkey (New Lira).3.7582 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


$2,873 $2,939 

-13.2 cents +2.3 cents 
$3,145 $3,083* 

+5.0 cents +7.0 cents 

No change 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Jan. 6-12 


Standard & 17.25 

Poor’s 500 2,713.06 


Russell 

2000 


2.57 

1,552.58 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.4.50 

Discount rate.2.00 

Federal funds market rate.1.42 

3-month bill.1.40 

30-year bond.2.80 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACIFIC 
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Hey Violet’s 
rebel yell for real 

Page 37 



Chastain the ace that 
director Sorkin n^edfed 
to create electrifying 
film ‘Molly’s Game’ 

• Profile, Page 24 

• Review, Page 25 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 


Making the smart 
speaker selection 

Move over, Alexa. 

While Amazon pioneered the in¬ 
ternet-connected speaker that re¬ 
sponds to voice commands, it now 
has plenty of competition from 
other tech heavyweights. Even 
the original Amazon Echo has six 
Alexa-powered alternatives vying 
for your attention and dollars. 

Digital assistants on these 
speakers — Amazon’s Alexa, 
Google Assistant, Microsoft’s 
Cortana and soon Apple’s Siri 
— can play music, set timers and 
read off your calendar events. 
These speakers can also serve as a 
gateway to controlling other inter¬ 
net-connected appliances, such as 
smart lights, thermostats and even 
streaming video on TVs. 

Here’s a guide to choosing one 
for you or a loved one. 

The options 

Amazon’s $100 Echo is smaller 
and costs half what the original 
did at its 2014 debut. Variations 
range from the $50 Echo Dot, 
which has a lower-quality speaker, 
to the $230 Echo Show, which has 
a touch screen. 

Google’s speaker, the $129 
Google Home, no longer challeng¬ 
es the main Echo on price. Bar¬ 
gain hunters can get the Google 
Home Mini for $49. Or splurge for 
high-quality speakers in the $399 
Google Home Max. 

Apple will compete at the high 
end soon with the $349 HomePod. 
Microsoft’s assistant appears on 
Invoke, a $200 speaker made by 
Samsung’s Harman Kardon. 

Other manufacturers are also 
making speakers with Alexa or 
Google Assistant built in. 

Sound quality 

These speakers can, of course, 
play music. If that’s important, pay 
more for a quality device. Invoke 
is a strong choice, and Home Max 
and HomePod are also designed 
with sound quality in mind. 

As tempting as the $50 Echo 
Dot might be, Alexa sounds 
as though she’s coming over a 
speaker phone. But if you already 
have good wireless speakers, you 
can pair them to the Dot with 
Bluetooth. You need Google’s $35 



Chromecast Audio device to pair 
other speakers with Home. 

The three major assistants 
all work with Spotify. Alexa 
and Google Assistant work with 
Pandora as well, while Alexa 
and Cortana support Tuneln and 
iHeartRadio. Of course, Amazon 
and Google work with their own 
music services, too. Alexa also has 
Sirius XM. 

Security and privacy 

Expect your kids to mess 
around with the speaker — by 
asking an assistant to make fart 
noises, for instance. 

Parental controls are limited. 
Microsoft says it’s still working 
on them. Google’s controls are 
limited to its YouTube service. 
Amazon lets you set a PIN for 
ordering products by voice. But a 
lot remains unfiltered — including 
news that’s not always pleasant. 

Even among adults, there are 
security and privacy consider¬ 
ations. 

These speakers are always lis¬ 
tening, unless you hit a mute but¬ 
ton. Companies insist that nothing 
is sent over the internet unless 
the device hears a key word, such 
as “Alexa” or “OK, Google.” You 
can view your history of voice 
requests. Amazon and Google let 
you delete individual ones; with 
Microsoft, you can only delete 
your entire history. 

Another consideration: If you’re 
living in close quarters, a nosy 
neighbor could hear the assistant 
recite your doctor’s appointment 
or upcoming travel plans. 

— Anick Jesdanun/AP 


ON THE COVER: “Molly’s Game,” directed by Aaron Sorkin (right), 
stars Jessica Chastain in the true story of a high-stakes gambling ring. 
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Meater thermometer gets it right 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

A pption Labs calls its Meater the first 

wireless smart meat thermometer. I’m 
not much of a cook, so I had my wife do 
the testing on this one. We both give it 
our stamp of approval. 

The thermometer goes into your meat of 
choice while cooking in an oven, grill, stovetop 
or rotisserie. 

The temperature readings are sent to an app, 
which lets you choose your meat and tell the app 
how you like it cooked (medium, well, rare, etc.). 
The app (iOS and Android) will alert you of the 
cooking time and when it’s ready. 

The pen-shaped Meater measures 5.1-by-0.27 
inches and is built with a stainless steel, water- 
resistant construction. A pair of sensor probes 
measure the internal (up to 212 degrees) and 
external temperature (up to 527 degrees) of 
your cooking choice. 

A rechargeable AAA battery is included to 
power the Meater for 24 hours before a charge 
is needed. A wood-grain charger with a built-in 
LED indicator is included to charge up to 100 
times. 

And the most important part, our pork roast 
was oven cooked to perfection. 

Online: meater.com; $69 

Every house should have a Ring Video door¬ 
bell. Once you hear what this device can do, I 
bet you’ll agree. 

This time around, I tested the wired Pro 
model ($249). It’s a relatively easy 
do-it-yourself project, which 
doesn’t take long to get up and 
running, assuming you already 
have a hard-wired doorbell. 

The Ring Pro kit includes the 
doorbell, hardware, all the tools 
you need and even the drill bit. 

Four interchangeable faceplates 
to match your home’s exterior are 
included, along with easy-to-follow 
instructions. 

First, shut off the power to the 


existing doorbell from your circuit breaker 
and download the Ring app (iOS, Android and 
Windows 10). 

Then, with the step-by-step instructions as 
a guide, you’ll have to install the included pro 
power kit on your internal doorbell, attach the 
wires to the Ring doorbell and mount it in place. 
When all the hardware is done, start the app and 
follow the instructions to connect the doorbell to 
your existing Wi-Fi and complete the setup. 

If you run into any problems, I found Ring’s 
customer support phone service to be knowl¬ 
edgeable and helpful. 

Now, when the front door rings, an alert shows 
up on your smartphone allowing you to see who 
is at the door as well as providing two-way audio 
with echo cancellation. 

The internal camera gives you a 160-degree 
field of view, and video is recorded with a 1080p 
HD resolution. It works in outdoor temperatures 
from minus 5 degrees up to 120 degrees. 

There are a lot more features, but the bot¬ 
tom line is that it’s a great product, is simple to 
install and yields outstanding results. 

A while back I reviewed the wireless and 
rechargeable Video Doorbell ($179). The wired 
Pro version has many of the same features along 
with the direct wiring installation but adds 
many advance features such as higher HD reso¬ 
lution video along with infrared night vision. 

Online: ring.com 

The All-Star Backpack Duffel from Solo New 
York is a bag that you can carry using the built- 
in hand strap or the removable shoulder strap. 

A third option is to wear it on your back with the 
padded backpack straps. 

Inside is an organizer section and separate 
laundry and shoe compartments. While it’s not 
officially a computer case, I did carry a laptop 
and iPad with a small amount of accessories and 
clothes for a quick overnight trip, and it worked 
perfectly. 

Either way, it’s the ultimate carryall (20-by- 
ll-by-5 inches) and an attractive, lightweight 
and modern-looking bag for everyday use or a 
day or two of travel. 

Online: solo.net; $79.99 in black or burgundy 
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The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Dec. 28: 

1. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

2. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

3. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

4. "Thunder," Imagine Dragons 

5. "Meant to Be" (feat. Florida Georgia 
Line), Bebe Rexha 

6. "Too Good at Goodbyes," Sam 

7. "Thunder"/"Young Dumb & Broke" 
(medley), Imagine Dragons & Khalid 

8. "Gucci Gang," Lil Pump 

9. "Young Dumb & Broke," Khalid 

10. "Bartier Cardi" (feat. 21 Savage), 
Cardi B 


The top 10 songs on Spotify 
through Jan. 2: 

1. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

2. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

3. "New Rules," Dua Lipa 

4. "Wolves," Selena Gomez 

5. "Shape of You," Ed Sheeran 

6. "River" (feat. Ed Sheeran), Eminem 

7. "Echame La Culpa," Luis Fonsi 

8. "What Lovers Do" (feat. SZA), 
Maroon 5 

9. "Gucci Gang," Lil Pump 

10. "Him & I" (with Halsey), G-Eazy 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Dec. 31: 

1. "Blade Runner 2049" 

2. "Dunkirk" 

3. "The Mountain 
Between Us" 

4. "Kingsman: The 
Golden Circle" 

5. "American Made" 

6. "Baywatch" 

7. "It" 

8. "The Foreigner" 

9. "Home Again" 

10. "Wonder Woman" 

— Compiled by AP 


Game Informer Magazine ranks 
its top 10 games for January: 

1. "PlayerUnknown's Battelgrounds," 
Xbox One, PC 

2. "Super Mario Odyssey," Switch 

3. "Divinity: Original Sin 2," PC 

4. "Fortnite PS4," Xbox One, PC 

5. "Hand of Fate 2," PC 

6. "Life Is Strange: Before the Storm," 
PS4, Xbox One, PC 

7. "Wolfenstein II: The New Colossus,' 
PS4, Xbox One, PC 

8. "Assassin's Creed Origins," PS4, 
Xbox One, PC 

9. "South Park: The Fractured But 
Whole," PS4, Xbox One, PC 

10. "Call of Duty: WWII," PS4, Xbox 
One, PC 


The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending Dec. 31: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. NBA 2K1 8 

4. The Game of Life 

5. Geometry Dash 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. Plague Inc. 

8. Getting Over It 

9. The Escapists 

10. Facetune 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 


— Compiled by TNS 
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‘Gunston St.’ comics now in book form 
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Basil Zaviski draws what he knows. 
The Detroit native has been penning 
his “Gunston St.^Qomic strip since 
1988. He says the main charac¬ 
ter, Phil, is based on him, and the 
family of a wife and three boys is 
loosely based on his father, mother 
and their three children. The strip, 
a longtime staple on the Stars and 
Stripes features pages, primarily cov¬ 
ers family matters, but when Zaviski 
was deployed to Iraq in 2003, “so 
was Gunston St.,” he says. When 
he was downrange, he says he 
sometimes just used a No. 2 pencil 
to sketch his drawings, “or what¬ 
ever pen hadn’t succumbed to the 
130-degree heat.” He had his 
family send him paper, but said it 
often arrived in rough condition. 
Thirty years after starting “Gun¬ 
ston St.,” Zaviski has compiled 
his collection of military-themed 
strips in a book, “Gunston Street 
Comics.” He says the book’s strips 
are those he’s proudest of. Zaviski 
says he tried to capture the experi¬ 
ences of every enlisted person ever 
deployed regardless of branch or ser¬ 


vice because, “as in war, some things 
never change.” 

Zaviski was born and raised in 
Detroit City, just south of 6 Mile, on 
Nashville and Gunston St. — hence 
the name of his comic strip. He says 
his strip is an ode to that time, when 
some of his best memories were 
made. He describes it as “a magical 
time of Santa Claus, Evel Knievel, 

King Kong and Stretch Armstrong.” 
After serving 17 years in the Airborne 
infantry and four years in the Navy, 
Zaviski is now retired and again living 
in Detroit — the NFL’s Lions para¬ 
phernalia frequently sneaks into his 
strip — with his wife Lena and their 
two children, daughter Zoe (17) and 
son Basil Cameron (10). He says 
the social-media era enables his 
comic strip to reach more people, 
but ultimately, nothing will ever beat 
the experience of holding a page of 
comics in your hand, or folding it and 
taking it with you wherever you go. 

• ‘Gunston St.’ is available for $22 
at tinyurl.com/y7oztwn2. 

• See this week’s ‘Gunston St.’ strip 
on Page 42. 



2 

Tyler Perry talks about 
faith in new book 

Tyler Perry has become a 
voice of sanity and reassur¬ 
ance in Hollywood. Perry is 
parlaying that ability to soothe 
and advise into a new book, 

“Higher Is Waiting.” Perry de¬ 
tails his faith, and his reliance 
on prayer, in the book, which 
is described as part auto¬ 
biography, part Bible-study 
guide. One bit of advice from the entertain¬ 
ment mogul: Don’t tell other people’s secrets. 
• Profile of Tyler Perry on Page 38. 


‘Black-ish’ teen heads 
to college in ‘Grown-ish’ 

“Black-ish,” the critically 
hailed TV show about 
an African-American 
family living in a pre¬ 
dominantly white neigh¬ 
borhood, officially has 
a spinoff. “Grown-ish” 
sends daughter Zoey 
(Yara Shahidi) as she 
heads off to college, and discovers, as most 
of us must, that not everything goes her way 
all of the time in the real world. 

• ‘Grown-ish’ airs Sunday on AFN-Pulse. 


Hey Violet an actual 
musical outsider 

Some of the pop music world’s biggest 
names are trading on the relatability of being 
on the outside looking in, but it’s a little hard 
to accept that status when it’s Lorde or Taylor 
Swift singing about being an overlooked 
nobody. Hey Violet is a great band you might 
never have heard of that can sing about being 
misfits and keep a straight face while doing 
it. The Los Angeles-area band’s album “From 
the Outside” contains all the rebellious an¬ 
thems a teen could crave — and you can be 
sure they know what they’re talking about. 

• Hey Violet profile on Page 37. 
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TWO OF A KIND 


Director Aaron Sorkin finds a heroine 
after his own heart in ‘Molly’s Game’ 


By Michael O’Sullivan 

The Washington Post 


u 


M 


oily’s Game” opens 
— and closes — with 
the image of a tiny, 
.frozen twig. 


It’s a pine branch, one of several typi¬ 
cally scattered on snow-covered slopes 
to help with depth perception as skiers 
navigate the expanses of blinding white. 

In the case of the new film — based on the 
2014 memoir by Molly Bloom, a former 
world-class skier whose athletic career 
ended after she wiped out when her boot 
clasp snagged on just such a branch — it’s 
also a big, fat metaphor. 

For screenwriter Aaron Sorkin, who 
makes his directorial debut with “Game,” 
that branch represents the vicissitudes of 
fortune, those small, random life events 
that suddenly redirect our paths and 
which can only be seen in retrospect (or in 
movies of someone’s life story). 

For Bloom, played by Jessica Chastain, 
abandoning skiing led her to move from 
Colorado to Los Angeles, where, through 
a series of twists and turns, she ended 
up organizing and running a regular 
high-stakes poker game patronized by 
such boldfaced Hollywood names as Ben 
Affleck, Leonardo DiCaprio and Tobey 
Maguire. The game, which she ultimately 
relocated to New York and a clientele of 
Wall Street financiers, was eventually 
raking in upward of $50,000 a night for 
Bloom, until it was shut down by the Feds, 
and Bloom was sentenced to probation for 
running an illegal gambling ring. 

Everyone has such “frozen stick” mo¬ 
ments, Sorkin said during an interview 
in Washington, D.C., last month. “There’s 
usually more than one — and oftentimes 
several sticks — that they trip over, and 
that send them on a trajectory,” he says. 
“That’s why I like the metaphor so much.” 

So what was Sorkin’s frozen stick 
moment? 

When asked that question directly, 
the 56-year-old actor turned playwright 
turned screenwriter turned filmmaker — 
whose early, post-college career once in¬ 
cluded such odd jobs as delivering singing 
telegrams — demurs. “I hope that when 
people go to see ‘Molly’s Game,’ they’re 
not thinking about me and the stick that 
I tripped over,” he says modestly. “When 
they’re watching the movie, I hope they’re 
just watching the movie.” 

Getting him to open up about himself is 
going to take some doing. 

It’s no great secret that Sorkin has an 
abiding fondness for legal matters and for 
brainy, rat-a-tat dialogue. His breakout 
1989 play, “A Few Good Men,” is, like the 
subsequent Oscar-nominated film ver¬ 
sion starring Tom Cruise, a courtroom 
drama. So is his 1993 film “Malice.” And 
“Molly’s Game,” like “The Social Net¬ 
work” before it, involves legal challenges. 
(Idris Elba plays Bloom’s fictionalized, 
talky lawyer, defending her against what 
Sorkin calls the “railroading” of the 
Justice Department.) In December 2018, 
Sorkin’s new stage adaptation of “To Kill 
a Mockingbird” — Harper Lee’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel about a black man 
unjustly accused of rape — will debut on 
Broadway. 

According to Sorkin, growing up as 
the son of a lawyer is what reinforced a 
lifelong love of lively debate that can be 
seen in his best-known work, which in¬ 
cludes such smarty-pants TV shows as the 
Emmy-winning series “The West Wing” 

— known for its infamous “walk-and-talk” 
scenes of traveling chatter by bustling 



Jessica Chastain, from left, director Aaron Sorkin, and Chris O’Dowd on the set of 
“Molly’s Game.” In Sorkin’s first film with a female protagonist and his directorial 
debut, he presents one of the more interesting female characters this season. 


Molly Bloom, from left, the subject of “Molly’s 
Game,” Aaron Sorkin and Jessica Chastain 
attend the premiere of the film at AMC Loews 
Lincoln Square in New York on Dec. 13. 

White house staffers — and “The News¬ 
room,” set in the milieu of a progressive 
TV news operation. 

“At the family dinner table, I loved the 
sound of smart people arguing,” says 
Sorkin, whose two siblings are attorneys. 

“Not like, ‘Who left the light on?’ But my 
father would come home with an issue, 
and we’d discuss.” 

Sorkin’s father, Bernard, a former 
intellectual property attorney for Time 
Warner, partly inspired Sorkin’s 2007 
play “The Farnsworth Invention,” about 
the battle to determine who owned the 
intellectual property rights to the televi¬ 
sion. (Not everything Sorkin touches turns 
to gold. The New York Times review of 


“Farnsworth” described the talky 
production as like watching “an ani¬ 
mated Wikipedia entry.”) 

For Sorkin, who can sound like 
a frustrated lawyer at times, law is 
the purest form of storytelling: As a 
dramatist, he explains, it doesn’t get 
more ideal. “The battlefield is perfect¬ 
ly delineated. The stakes are perfectly 
delineated, as are the intentions and 
the obstacle. The jury is a stand-in 
for the audience, and they need to be 
convinced of something. The side that 
tells the better story is going to be the 
side that wins.” 

But the legal system is more than 
just a convenient framework to hang 
a narrative on, he says. The single 
aspect of the law that fascinates him 
most is its pursuit of an intangible 
ideal. “I’ve always felt that the court¬ 
room — that trial procedure — was 
very good at getting at the truth,” he 
says, adding, with a straight face, that 
he would love it if presidential debates 
were conducted more like trials and less 
like “joint press conferences.” 

“I’ve always had this fantasy of what 
would happen if, instead of a debate, a 
candidate would take the witness stand, 
would have to be under oath, would be 
subject to direct cross examination and 
would be compelled by a judge to answer 
certain questions.” 

Dream on, he is told. 

That fascination with perfection, or at 
least with the drive to achieve the never- 
before-done — whether by “The West 
Wing’s” President Josiah Bartlett, “The 
Social Network’s” Mark Zuckerberg, 
Michael Fassbender’s perfectionist Apple 


chief executive in “Steve Jobs” or Jonah 
Hill’s fictional “sabermetrics”-wielding 
sports manager in “Moneyball” — has led 
Sorkin down a particular path. It happens to 
be one that has left him easily parody-able. 

Comedy skits on “Late Night with Seth 
Meyers,” “Mad TV” and “Saturday Night 
Live” (since deleted from the web) have 
all tweaked Sorkin’s verbal mannerisms 
and propensity for stuffing facts and 
figures into sometimes pompous dialogue. 
A YouTuber has compiled several antholo¬ 
gies of “Sorkinisms.” Meyers’ sketch, for 
example, refers to the ubiquitous “impas¬ 
sioned speech by a low-level staffer that 
gradually softens the stance of the stern, 
yet warmhearted boss.” 

“I’m aware that I have a distinguishable 
style,” says Sorkin, sounding less defen¬ 
sive than weary. “It’s not something that 
I set out to do, but this is how I write. I or 
anyone else would be foolish to try hard to 
not write like themselves. I’m not trying to 
write the way people talk,” he adds, “I’m 
trying to write in a more entertaining 
manner than the way people talk.” 

This has led some to accuse Sorkin of 
self-righteousness, and for one writer to 
proclaim him “the reigning king of com¬ 
petence porn,” obsessed with supermen 
(and wonder women) who don’t exist in 
the wild. As for his own self-image, Sorkin 
insists that he’s far from perfect, calling 
everyone — Molly Bloom, his family, his 
friends — “all way smarter than me.” 

That hasn’t stopped him from voicing 
his opinions, as he did in the form of a 
letter to his teenage daughter and ex-wife 
that was published by Vanity Fair the day 
after Donald Trump was elected. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Jessica Chastain pulls a winning hand in ‘Molly’s Game’ 

By Justin Chang 

Los Angeles Times 


FROM PAGE 24 

“Sorkin Girls,” it began gently, before 
getting right to the point: “It’s hardly the 
first time my candidate didn’t win (in fact 
it’s the sixth time) but it is the first time 
that a thoroughly incompetent pig with 
dangerous ideas, a serious psychiatric 
disorder, no knowledge of the world and no 
curiosity to learn has.” 

That screed was originally intended, he 
says, as a private communication. “But my 
daughter’s mother said, ‘Can I send this to 
a friend?’ I said sure. And it turned out the 
friend was the editor of Vanityfair.com.” 

Sorkin doesn’t regret the exposure. 

Far from it. He kind of loves seemingly 
lost causes, he says, and the heroes who 
champion them. Bloom, he argues, is one of 
them, not merely because she excelled in a 
field in which she had no previous exper¬ 
tise, but because she refused to give up 
some of her clients’ names to prosecutors, 
or to “dish about” the famous clients in her 
book. (This is only partly true. Bloom is 
only too happy to talk trash about Maguire 
in the book, who she writes once asked her 
to “bark like a seal who wants a fish” for a 
$1,000 gratuity. In Sorkin’s film, Michael 
Cera, as an unnamed “Player X,” is a 
stand-in for all loutish celebrities.) 

The heroes who most appeal to Sorkin all 
have one thing in common: a kind of old- 
world “integrity” that his late father pos¬ 
sessed. “He always lived his life with one 
foot in another century, and the other foot 
in a century that perhaps never existed,” 
Sorkin says. “Character, and the difference 
between right and wrong, were always very 
important to him.” 

As he reminisces about his father, who 
died in 2016, Sorkin finally decides to 
revisit that unanswered question. “You 
asked about my ‘frozen stick moment.’” he 
says. “I suppose it would have to be my first 
Broadway show being ‘Man of la Mancha,’ 
which I saw at 5 years old. I remember 
falling in love with Don Quixote — with 
all things quixotic, really. You know, when 
I mentioned my dream about presidential 
debates, you said, ‘Dream on’? Well, I do.” 



Sony Pictures Entertainment 


‘Insidious: 

The Last Key' 

A parapsychologist discovers a horrific 
threat inside her own home in “Insidious: 
The Last Key.” Starring Angus Sampson, 
Lin Shaye and Leigh Whannell. The 
horror film is premiering this weekend. 
However, no reviews were available at 
press time. The movie is rated PG-13 
for disturbing thematic content, violence 
and terror, and brief strong language. 
Running time: 103 minutes. 


n the electrifying “Molly’s Game,” 
Jessica Chastain almost never 
raises her voice. She speaks with 
a calm and clarity that pull you in, 
conveying intimacy and authority in the 
same breath. 

It’s a shrewd tactic that underscores 
the cool, guarded temperament of her 
real-life alter ego, Molly Bloom, a fero¬ 
ciously smart cookie who at 26 found 
herself running a high-stakes poker 
empire — a job she landed by safeguard¬ 
ing secrets, instilling trust and avoiding 
the kind of spotlight that writer-director 
Aaron Sorkin has now thrown upon her. 

Chastain’s measured delivery might 
also be due to the fact that she has an 
ungodly amount of dialogue to plow 
through, and an excess of volume would 
have almost certainly cost her in speed, 
coherence and stamina. At 140 minutes, 
this movie qualifies as something of an 
endurance test, crammed to the rafters 
with voice-over narration, rapid-fire 
banter and some gratifyingly cogent 
poker commentary. But as endurance 
tests go, “Molly’s Game” is also an incor¬ 
rigible, unapologetic blast — a dazzling 
rise-and-fall biopic that races forward, 
backward and sideways, propelled by 
long, windy gusts of grade-A Sorkinese. 

Drawn from Bloom’s 2014 memoir as 
well as episodes and experiences she 
didn’t include, the movie is a big, brash 
tale of American striving as well as an 
identity-blurring, chronology-fudging bit 
of storytelling business. It’s held in check, 
and held together, by its clear-eyed ad¬ 
miration of its protagonist and a genuine 
sense of commitment to her story. 

This is no small thing for Sorkin, who, 
in his long and productive career of writ¬ 
ing for film and television, from the tes¬ 
tosterone-heavy offices of “Sports Night” 
to the dizzying techno-prophet narratives 
of “The Social Network,” “Moneyball” 
and “Steve Jobs,” has never before given 
us a proper female lead. But he’s found 


‘Molly’s Game’ is an 
incorrigible, unapologetic 
blast — a dazzling 
rise-and-fall biopic 
... propelled by long, 
windy gusts of grade-A 
Sorkinese. 


a superb one in Bloom and a formidable, 
irresistible heroine in Chastain. 

“Molly’s Game” doesn’t have the rich 
visual flourishes that a David Fincher 
or a Danny Boyle might have brought to 
the table, but Sorkin, in a solid directing 
debut, knows instinctively how to shuffle 
images, dialogue and music together for 
maximum narrative drive. 

A terrific opening sequence finds 
Molly narrating a painful flashback to 
her days as a world-class skier, specifi¬ 
cally the painful accident that dashed 
her Olympic dreams. It’s a sharp, teasing 
setup for a tale of even higher stakes and 
steeper falls from grace, set in motion by 
an early scene of Molly being arrested 
by the FBI for her alleged involvement in 
an illegal gambling racket. 

Flash back a few years to around 2003, 
when Molly puts her law-school plans on 
hold and moves to Los Angeles. There, she 
begins working as a cocktail waitress and 
then as an assistant to a Hollywood insid¬ 
er, Dean Keith (Jeremy Strong, nice and 
sleazy), who soon has Molly running his 
weekly poker night out of the Cobra Club 
(a stand-in for the notorious Viper Room), 
complete with $10,000 buy-ins from a pool 
of hand-picked, high-profile names. 

The details of how she hijacks the 
operation and gives it a stylish upgrade 
make “Molly’s Game” the most ab¬ 
sorbing poker movie in many a moon, 
told with breathtaking dexterity and 
an invaluable assist from a crowded 
supporting cast. The actors who plant 


themselves at Molly’s table include Mi¬ 
chael Cera (a vicious stand-in for Tobey 
Maguire), Brian d’Arcy James, Chris 
O’Dowd and Bill Camp. 

Molly has no shortage of greedy, 
overconfident men to cajole, spar with, 
counsel and occasionally turn the tables 
on. But for the most part, she remains on 
the sidelines, an alluring, unattainable 
enigma, and Chastain underplays beauti¬ 
fully, with a level of nuance that eclipses 
even her earlier take-no-prisoners per¬ 
formances in films like “Miss Sloane” 
and “Zero Dark Thirty.” Chastain draws 
us so deeply into Molly’s lightning-speed 
thought processes that you can almost 
see her synapses firing, making “Molly’s 
Game” not just a biographical portrait 
but a genuine thriller of the mind. The 
thrill comes from watching Molly figure 
everything out: She knows little about 
poker or high-stakes gambling when 
she’s first getting started, but she has 
an appetite for research, an ease with 
technology and a knack for calculating 
an idea’s untapped potential. 

For the movie’s purposes, the two most 
important men in Molly’s life are her 
attorney, Charlie Jaffy (a superb Idris 
Elba), who both loathes and admires 
her refusal to sell out her client list for 
a possible reduced sentence, and her 
demanding, emotionally distant father 
(Kevin Costner), who materializes, in 
key flashbacks, to teach and torment his 
daughter anew. 

The most questionable scene involves 
the fastidious unpacking of Molly’s 
daddy issues, sending Sorkin’s penchant 
for overexplanation into overdrive and 
potentially chipping away at the movie’s 
feminist bona fides. At the risk of 
mansplaining myself, I’m not sure that 
it does. Molly isn’t reduced, simplified or 
sentimentalized by her reckonings with 
the past, and the victory she wrests from 
the closing scenes is nothing if not fully 
earned. She’s a winner in a movie that 
proves worthy of her. 

“Molly’s Game” is rated R for language, drug 
content and some violence. Running time: 140 
minutes. 


“Molly’s Game,” starring Jessica Chastain, top left, is based on the true story of Molly Bloom, a world-class skier who ran 
an exclusive, high-stakes poker game for a decade before being arrested by the FBI. Co-starring Idris Elba and Kevin Costner. 

STX films/AP 
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OLD DOG, NEW TRICKS 

‘Resident Evil Revelations' for Switch offers 
interesting new modes, multiplayer addition 


By Brittany Vincent 
and Kevin Tucker 

Shacknews.com 

A re enhanced textures and new 
motion controls enough to bring 
an old 3DS series back from the 
grave? 

Resident Evil has made its Nintendo 
Switch debut, and though that’s something 
we’d normally be very excited about, in 
this case the Switch’s reputation as a port 
machine is holding up true. “Resident 
Evil Revelations,” both games 1 and 2, 
are enhanced versions of the titles that 
landed on the Nintendo 3DS in 2012 (in 
the case of the original “Revelations”) and 
the episodic “Revelations 2” adventures 
that graced various consoles in 2015. And 
though they certainly look and play well 
enough, these aren’t modern Resident 
Evil games by any means. With that said, 
they do look and feel about as good as they 
ever have, and the “Revelations Collec¬ 
tion” presents a bang-for-buck value that 
easily surpasses many other Nintendo 
Switch titles, ports or not. 

Not exactly new 

The original “Resident Evil Revela¬ 
tions” hit the Nintendo 3DS scene way 
back in January of 2012. Though that 
might not seem like a very long time ago, 
it’s worth remembering that Nintendo 
didn’t launch the Wii U until November 
2012 — or, in other words, “Revelations” 
is a game that rose to prominence when 
the original Wii was still the primary 
Nintendo console. It’s a pretty old title, but 
with that said, it has held up surprisingly 
well. Through a number of other ports to 
systems like the Wii U and PlayStation 4, 
“Revelations” has picked up its fair share 
of high-resolution textures and an overall 
increased resolution, and the bulk of those 


updates remain true in the new Nintendo 
Switch version. 

However, the game’s origins as a 3DS 
title do remain fairly obvious: it follows 
the same sort of over-the-shoulder third- 
person action that the series popularized 
back with the release of “Resident Evil 4,” 
and the game is broken up into bite-sized 
chunks that make it easier to digest on the 
go. Admittedly, these are good qualities; 
modern touches like dual-stick movement 
and aiming make 
the game about as 
easy to control as any 
modern shooter, and 
the episodic nature of 
the game is particu¬ 
larly well-suited to the 
Switch’s portability. 
The game even has 
short cutscenes before 
each chapter showing 
highlights of the previ¬ 
ous chapter, meaning 
players won’t ever be 
struggling to remember where they stand 
in the overall narrative. 

The Nintendo Switch versions of the 
games are also enhanced with Switch- 
based motion controls: players can opt 
to use the system in Handheld mode or 
don disconnected Joy-Cons in order to 
aim their weapons simply by pointing the 
controller in the direction of enemies, 
much like the motion control used in “The 
Legend of Zelda: Breath of the Wild.” We 
found this method of aiming to be clumsy 
at best, however; aiming in either title is 
fairly imprecise perhaps out of design, 
and adding in the extra time needed to 
square up shots only seemed to make 
enemy encounters more frustrating. If 
you’re planning on playing through these 
games as efficiently and with as much 
aplomb as the original platforms, you’ll 
no doubt want to adopt a Pro Controller 


for your time with them. Some say this 
negates the point of playing on Switch, but 
if you’ve ever felt the heft of a Pro Con¬ 
troller in your hands, you’ll feel right at 
home here. 

A study in horror 

The original “Revelations” follows 
two interconnected stories: the first sees 
series mainstay Jill Valentine and new 
partner Parker Luciani investigating the 
disappearance of BSAA members Chris 
Redfield and Jessica Sherawat on board 
the cruise ship Queen Zenobia out in the 
Mediterranean Sea. The other side of the 
tale follows staple Resident Evil protago¬ 
nist Chris Redfield and partner Jessica 
Sherawat as they investigate what ap¬ 
pears to be the return of Veltro, a terror 
organization that used genetically-modi¬ 
fied creatures (i.e. classic Resident Evil 
bio-weapons) to wipe out an entire city. 
Players take control over both Chris and 
Jill at various points in the game, though 
the bulk of “Revelations” follows the per¬ 
spective of Jill and her exploits aboard the 
cramped ocean liner. 

The Queen Zenobia is one of the most 
praiseworthy elements in the first “Reve¬ 
lations.” Though the cruise ship’s inspira¬ 
tion might have been drawn from the 3DS’ 
relative inability to render large environ¬ 
ments, the Queen Zenobia makes for an 
ideal survival horror set, being cramped, 
dark, hard to escape from, and home to 
loads of portholes and ventilation systems 
for monsters to slither out of. It keeps 
tension high, which is great for Jill’s story 
segments; however, the tension out at sea 
makes Chris’ more open-environment 
chapters feel substantially less tense. 

Both titles in the “Resident Evil Revela¬ 
tions Collection” also offer access to the 
Raid gameplay mode, which presents a co¬ 
op experience not entirely unlike the Mer¬ 
cenaries gameplay mode that debuted back 


in “Resident Evil 5.” Players can make 
their way through some of the game’s envi¬ 
ronments with a focus on killing enemies, 
collecting items and racking up points. 
Even better, the Raid mode offers up its 
own individual progression system where 
players can gain experience and unlock 
various equipment and bonuses. 

Beyond Raid mode, one important 
staple of the collection is its optional 
multiplayer campaign settings. It’s no 
secret that much of the fun that can 
be found within modern Resident Evil 
releases lies within multiplayer modes. 
Playing through the campaign via local 
split-screen multiplayer is an added boon, 
especially if you tend to feel relegated 
to navigating horror games in single¬ 
player mode most of the time. While your 
partner might have the lesser experience, 
it’s still a lot more fun to trek through the 
game with a friend than it is alone, espe¬ 
cially when you share the chills and thrills 
peppered throughout. 

Both “Resident Evil Revelations” and 
“Revelations 2” are being offered in the 
“Resident Evil Revelations Collection,” 
which retails for $39.99. The package 
includes the first “Revelations” on a 
cartridge as well as a download code 
for the second game, which might be a 
little disappointing for those who prefer 
physical releases. Both games do present 
good value, however, as there are plenty 
of current Switch games running the 
exact same price with far less content and 
replay value. 

Players with a number of games in¬ 
stalled on their Switch systems will also 
want to be aware of these games’ file sizes: 
“Resident Evil Revelations” weighs in at 
just over 12GB, while Revelations 2 comes 
in at nearly 24GB. Together, they account 
for around 8GB more data than a standard 
Switch can accommodate, so be sure to 
have those microSD cards handy. 
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A wooded walk in Stuttgart 

Refreshing stroll ends with a ride in an old cable car 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

W e were stuffed and 
stuffy, afflicted with 
post-Christmas 
bloat. 

Stomachs were stretched. 

Stuff strewn. And after two days 
of close-quarter contact, the 
hacking cough and sniffles of one 
spread to all. Time to get some 
fresh air, which in congested 
Stuttgart means you have to 
climb out of the valley and into 
one of the city’s hillsides where 
things are clearer. 

The day after Christmas in 
Germany is a holiday, which 
means just about everything is 
closed. But not public transporta¬ 
tion and not walking trails. An 
ideal trek on such occasions are 
those that meander on Stuttgart’s 
south side, which has a thick 
forest unusual for one of Ger¬ 
many’s most densely populated 
metropolitan areas. One walk in 
particular along the Blaustruem- 
flerweg offers a pleasant stroll 
that ends with a ride down an 
old-time cable car that delivers 
you back downtown. 

To get started, the best thing 
to do is head to Marienplatz in 
downtown Stuttgart and pick up 
the number 10 U-Bahn, a special 
tram that makes the steep climb 
up to the Degerloch section 
of the city. The ride, about 10 
minutes, offers a sweeping view 
of the valley and is worth a ride 
in its own right. After getting 
out at Degerloch, head for the 
Blaustruemflerweg, which 
begins about 200 yards from the 
Degerloch stop. Google maps on 
your smartphone can come in 
handy here. 

Once on the Blaustruemfler¬ 
weg, which translates as “Blue 
Stocking Way,” stroll along and 
simply enjoy the fresh air and 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

It’s best to start at Marien¬ 
platz in Stuttgart and begin 
the walk in Degerloch. 

COSTS 

There is no charge to walk 
the trail. Public transporta¬ 
tion costs roughly $6 per 
person. 

FOOD 

There is a beer garden 
along the way and a cafe on 
the trail. 

— John Vandiver 


quiet. Though still in the city, 
the bustle below seems far away. 
Germans, who favor sporting at¬ 
tire even for laid-back strolls like 
these, are out and about in their 
spandex. But the path is flat and 
the way easy, which means you 
can come as you are. 

The highlight of the walk, 
which is about three miles, 
comes at the end when you ar¬ 
rive at Waldfriedhof cemetery, 
where there is a special cable 
car that carries you downhill to 
Stuttgart’s Heslach section. 

The historic cable car, which 
began running in 1929 and is 
made of wood, is still part of 
Stuttgart’s public transporta¬ 
tion system. The car, which runs 
every 20 minutes, descends 500 
meters downhill and drops you 
near a U-bahn station that is just 
a couple stops from where the 
journey began at Marienplatz. 

Happy trails. 

Vandiver.john@stripes.com 



Photos by John Vandiver/S tars and Stripes 

Above: The Blaustruemflerweg is a walking trail through one of Stuttgart’s wooded hillsides. The hike 
offers a bucolic escape from the nearby city bustle. Below: The walk ends near a cemetery in an area 
called Waldfriedhof, where there is an old cable car that carries you downtown. 
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How not to make a pickpocket's day 



Courtesy of ricksteves.com 


City transit lines that cover tourist sites, such as Rome’s metro Line A, are happy 
hunting grounds for shifty characters. Hide, or at least hang on to, your valuables. 


I don’t give much thought to petty 
crime when I travel abroad. I’m well 
aware that it happens: I’ve been 
preaching about the importance of 
wearing a moneybelt for decades. And for 
decades — probably about a total of 4,000 
days of travel — I’ve never been hit by a 
thief. Well, my happy streak finally ended: 
I was pickpocketed in Paris last summer. 

It was my own fault: I wasn’t wearing 
my moneybelt — a small pouch worn at 
the waist under your clothes. I lost my 
driver’s license, credit cards and some 
cash. I went back to my hotel, referred to 
the “in case of emergency” advice in my 
Paris guidebook and set about canceling 
my credit cards. My experience just goes 
to show that, sooner or later, if you’re not 
on guard, wearing a moneybelt — or at 
least keeping everything properly zipped 
and buttoned — you’ll likely be a victim. 

Thieves target tourists, not because the 
thieves are mean, but because they’re 
smart. We’re the ones with the good stuff 
in our purses and wallets. But don’t let 
the fear of groping grifters keep you from 
traveling. Besides wearing a moneybelt, 
here are some other tips for keeping your 
valuables safe: 

• Be prepared. Before you go, take 
steps to minimize your potential loss. 
Make copies or take photos of key docu¬ 
ments, back up your digital data and 
password-protect your devices. Consider 
getting theft insurance for expensive elec¬ 
tronics (your homeowner’s insurance may 
already cover them). Leave your fancy 
bling at home. Luxurious luggage lures 
thieves: They’ll choose the most impres¬ 
sive suitcase in the pile — never mine. 

• Leave valuables behind. Expensive 
gear, such as your laptop, is much safer 
in your room than with you in a day bag 
on the streets. But don’t tempt sticky-fin¬ 
gered staff by leaving a camera or tablet 


in plain view — tuck your enticing items 
in a safe or at least well out of sight. 

• Limit access and stay vigilant. 
Thieves want to quickly separate you from 

your valuables, so 
even a minor ob¬ 
stacle can be an 
effective deter¬ 
rent. If you’re sit¬ 
ting down to eat 
or rest, loop your 
day-bag strap 
around your arm, 
leg or chair leg. 

A cable tie, paper 
clip or key ring 
can help keep 
your bag zipped 
up tight. The 
point isn’t to make your bag impenetrable, 
but harder to get into than the next guy’s. 

• Be aware of who’s around you. Some 
thieves can even be so bold as to snatch 
something right out of your hands. For in¬ 
stance, if you’re holding up your phone to 
take a picture of the Eiffel Tower, a thief 
can grab it and run — and he can navigate 
his escape route far better than you can. 

• Don’t be deceived. The sneakiest 
pickpockets look like well-dressed busi¬ 
nesspeople. Some pose as tourists, with 
daypacks, cameras and even a Rick Steves 
guidebook! You’ll meet a lot of people with 
beautiful eyes, beautiful children and sad 
stories — but many beggars are pickpock¬ 
ets. Don’t be fooled by impressive uni¬ 
forms, femme fatales or hard-luck stories. 

• Avoid crowds and commotions. 
Thieves know where the crowds are and 
they are very deft at their work. A petite 
bump and a slight nudge getting off the 
Metro in Paris and ... wallet gone. 

• Be on guard in train stations, espe¬ 
cially when you might be overburdened 
by luggage and overwhelmed by a new 


location. Take turns watching the bags 
with your travel partner. Don’t absent- 
mindedly set down a bag; stay in physi¬ 
cal contact with your stuff. On the train, 
be hyper-alert at stops, when thieves 
can dash on and off—with your bag. Be 
especially careful on packed buses or sub¬ 
ways. Often artful-dodger teams create 
a disturbance — a fight, a messy spill, a 
jostle, or a stumble — to distract their vic¬ 
tims. Crowds anywhere, but especially on 
public transit and at tourist sights, provide 
bad guys with plenty of targets, opportuni¬ 
ties and easy escape routes. 

If pickpockets do strike, getting every¬ 
thing straightened out can take a while. If 
you get robbed, file a police report; you’ll 
need it to file an insurance claim and it 


can help with replacing your passport or 
credit cards. Cancel both credit and debit 
cards. Suspend your mobile service. Do 
your best to be flexible and patient. 

Nearly all crimes suffered by tourists 
are nonviolent and avoidable. Be aware 
of the pitfalls of traveling, but relax and 
have fun. It might not help at the time, 
but if you are a victim, remember that 
your loss will make for a good story when 
you get home. Like a friend of mine says, 
“When it comes to travel, tragedy + time 
= comedy.” 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 
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Men participating in Venice’s Regata delle Befane don shawls and 
bonnets to look like witches — despite the occasional mustache. 


Epiphany celebrations 

The feast day of Epiphany 
on Jan. 6 is a national holiday 
throughout Italy. The date is 
significant as the twelfth day of 
Christmas, when the three wise 
men who sought the newborn 
messiah arrived in Bethlehem 
with their offerings. 

For Italian children, the day 
is connected with the appear¬ 
ance of a good witch known as 
La Befana. Legends surrounding 
her vary, but one suggests the 
wise men asked an old woman 
for directions to the place of 
Jesus’ birth. Although she didn’t 
know, she allowed the travel¬ 
ers to spend the night before 
continuing their journey. Later 
on she realized that she, too, 
would like to find and honor the 
newborn, but she couldn’t find 
her way. To this day, on the eve 
of Jan. 6, she flies around on her 
broom in search of Jesus, bear¬ 
ing gifts for good children and 
coal for those who have misbe¬ 
haved. 

Celebrations of the day play 
out countrywide. At the Vatican, 
the Viva La Befana is a historical 
and folkloric procession made up 
of The Three Kings, followed by 
costumed participants, a musical 
ensemble and the Befana herself. 
The parade gets underway from 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


Rome’s Via della Conciliazione at 
10 a.m. and makes its way to St. 
Peter’s Square, where symbolic 
gifts for Pope Francis are of¬ 
fered. A pdf file gives details at 
tinyurl.com/yb5zzhgz (Italian 
only). 

Florence takes to the streets 
with its La Cavalcata dei Re 
Magi, a procession recalling 
the arrival of the three kings in 
Bethlehem. The parade made up 
of hundreds of costumed march¬ 
ers gets underway from the 
Pitti Palace at 2:15 p.m., crosses 
the Ponte Vecchio, Piazza della 
Signoria and finishes in Piazza 
del Duomo. 

Festivities are enlivened by 
bands, flag throwers and a liv¬ 


ing nativity scene; see tinyurl. 
com/yahqlcqn. 

In Urbania, a city in the 
Marche region, La Befana cel¬ 
ebrations stretch over four days. 
On Jan. 6, the last day of festivi¬ 
ties, dance and puppet shows, 
theater, concerts and the descent 
of the witch from the bell tower 
should appeal to younger visi¬ 
tors; see festadellabefana.com. 

In Venice, Epiphany means it’s 
time for the Regata delle Befane, 
a boat race in the Grand Canal. 
Participants, all age 55-plus men 
dressed in the shawl and bon¬ 
net of a witch, attempt to be first 
to propel their crafts to a giant 
stocking dangling from the Ri¬ 
alto Bridge. The event kicks off 
at 9:30 a.m. with a water parade 
that arrives at the Rialto about 
one hour later. The regatta itself 
starts at 11 a.m. and lasts around 
15 minutes. Thereafter, at the 
foot of the Rialto bridge, specta¬ 
tors can indulge in sweet treats 
and hot beverages; bucintoro.org. 

In Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany, Epiphany is a day 
given to the sport of sled racing. 
On Jan. 6, teams of four racers 
each will compete for the fastest 
time down the Hoher Weg, a 
steep kilometer-long run near 
the Olympic Ski Stadium. The 
race, officially known as Bayer- 
ische Meisterschaft Hornschlit- 


tenrennen, is the biggest of its 
kind. Last year, close to 70 teams 
competed. 

Competitors ride on old-school 
sleds known as Hornschlitten, 
recognizable by the curled 
upward turn of the front of their 
runners. The sleds’ design is 
based on those used for trans¬ 
porting hay and wood in the Ger¬ 
man Alps. Teams can achieve 


speeds of around 56 miles per 
hour, and harrowing spills are 
not uncommon. The brakeless 
sleds are stopped by foot. 

Races get underway at 12:30 
p.m. Entry for spectators costs 8 
euros (about $9.50) for adults, 5 
euros for ages 13-18, and is free 
for those age 12 and under. See 
more at hornschlitten.de (Ger¬ 
man only). 
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The Steckerl-Wickel, a turkey schnitzel stuffed with peppers and wrapped around a wooden spoon at 
Wolpertinger in Garmisch. The German restaurant prepares schnitzels in dozens of ways. 


After Hours: Germany 


WOLPERTINGER 


Address: Zugspitze Strasse 27, 
82467, Garmisch-Partenkirch- 
en, Bavaria 

Hours: 5 p.m. to 12 a.m., 
closed Sundays and Wednes¬ 
days 

Food: German fare 
Drinks: German beer, 


schnapps, wine 
Prices: Entrees 8 euros to 16 
euros; drinks about 5 euros 
Dress: Casual 

Phone: (+49) (0) 171 5544330 
Website: wolpertinger- 
garmisch.bayern 

— Martin Egnash 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

I don’t usually eat German 
food outside the canteen on 
Grafenwoehr, but since I 
found myself in Garmisch 
without my wife, who hates the 
stuff, I decided to give it a try. 

I picked the most over-the-top, 
outrageously German place I 
could find, which turned out to be 
Wolpertinger. 

Wolpertinger is located on the 
main road in Garmisch and can 
be identified by the bright red 
lettering on uber-long words. 

The interior is all dark wood, 
with every nook and cranny 
packed with Bavarian kitsch, 
like a life-sized monk figure 
chugging beers tucked into one 
corner, antique beer steins lining 
one wall and enough antlers to 
satisfy Gaston of “Beauty and 
the Beast.” 

My favorite part of the restau¬ 
rant was the misspelled English 
description beneath every dish. 
For every two sentences in Ger¬ 
man, there’s only one in English, 
so you know it’s not telling you 
everything. But if you keep an 
open mind, you should be fine. 

Wolpertinger specializes, not 
surprisingly, in schnitzels. It 
prepares them in dozens of ways, 
from standard Vienna style to 
more exotic styles with curry 
or cognac sauce. I even saw a 
breakfast-like schnitzel with 
bacon, eggs and cheese on it. 

I ordered a thin turkey 
schnitzel, stuffed with peppers 
and mustard, that claimed to 
be “wrapped around a wood.” 
Wrapped around a wood what? I 
had to know. To my surprise, it 
was wrapped around a wooden 
spoon. I was a little let down, not 
from the taste of the schnitzel, 
which was fine, but I was expect¬ 
ing it to be wrapped around a fire 
log or something. 


Another highlight of the 
description of my meal was that 
it claimed, right on the menu, 
to be “garnished with a lot of 
salad.” Now this in fact was not a 
mistranslation. My schnitzel did 
come with a lot of salad. It was 
bigger than most salad entrees 
I’ve seen. It made me wonder 
how big their full-sized salads 
were, if this was just a garnish. 

They also serve several very 
traditional soups. I had the 
Bavarian cheese soup, which was 
superb. The soup was surpris¬ 
ingly spicy — German dishes are 
rarely hot and spicy — and it had 
a very Old-World feel about it. 

Wolpertinger brews its own 
special beer, which is fantastic. 

I had the fest-style beer, and it 


was a crisp, unique beer that you 
can’t get anywhere else. It also 
has an extensive list of schnapps 
to choose from, if you need to 
warm up from the cold. 

There are several good-look¬ 
ing desserts on the menu, like 
the fried apple-rings in vanilla 
sauce, and what would surely be 
a strudel to write home about, 
but it was the holiday season, and 
I was eating too much already. 

If you’re in the German Alps, 
and just want to be smacked over 
the head with a sack of German, 
Wolpertinger is your place. Come 
for the old-school food; stay 
because you can’t read the exit 
sign. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



The Bavarian cheese soup at Wolpertinger is delicious. 
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Spanish influences 
spice up swordfish 


By Linda Gassenheimer 
Tribune News Service 

wordfish in a spicy 
sauce is a quick dish to 
prepare that captures 
the flavors of Spain. 

The combination of onion, 
tomato, garlic and oil is used 
in many cuisines. The Spanish 
call it sofrito, and it forms the 
base for many Spanish dishes. 
Here is a simple version that 
will go with fish, chicken or 
vegetables. 

Serve it over a bed of lin- 
guine with pimentos to com¬ 
plete the meal. 

SWORDFISH IN 
SOFRITO SAUCE 

Ingredients: 

2 teaspoons olive oil 

3 A pound swordfish steaks 

V 2 cup onion slices (about 2 
inches) 

2 teaspoons minced garlic 

1 cup green bell pepper 
slices (about 2 inches) 

1 cup tomatoes cut into 1- 
inch pieces 

Several drops hot pepper 
sauce 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 


Directions: 

Heat olive oil in a nonstick 
skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add swordfish and cook 3 min¬ 
utes; turn and cook 2 minutes. 
Remove from skillet to a plate. 
Add onion, garlic, green bell 
peppers and tomatoes to skillet. 
Saute 5 minutes. Add hot pep¬ 
per sauce. Return swordfish to 
skillet. Lower heat and cook 1 
minute for * * 3 /4-inch-thick fillet. 
Cook a little longer for thicker 
fillet. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve over linguine and 
spoon sauce on top. 

Yield 2 servings, 289 calories 
each 


LINGUINE AND PIMENTOS 

Ingredients: 

Vi pound whole wheat 
linguine 

V 2 cup drained, sliced pimen¬ 
tos 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

Directions: 

Bring a large saucepan filled 
with water to a boil. Add the 
linguine and cook 3 minutes for 
fresh or 8 minutes for dried lin¬ 
guine. Drain and add pimentos, 
salt and pepper to taste. Toss 
well. 

Yield 2 servings, 197 calories 
each 



Swiss potato pancakes 
worth flipping out over 


By Leah Eskin 

Chicago Tribune 

P otato pancakes can fry 
the cook to a frazzle. 
Too floppy, too flat, too 
forlorn. 

Rosti, the national pancake 
of Switzerland, ends such 
troubles. It’s one big fat disk 
that crisps up with ease. It calls 
for two ingredients (potato 
and fat), two pots (to boil and 
brown) and two skills (wait and 
flip). 

The wait is simple. And so is 
the flip. All it takes are sturdy 
mitts and a slug of confidence. 

ROSTI (BIG SWISS 
POTATO PANCAKE) 

Makes: 4 servings 

Ingredients: 

3 medium russet potatoes 
(about 2 pounds) 

Kosher salt 

2 teaspoons unsalted butter, 
melted 

2 tablespoons duck fat (or 
substitute canola oil) 

2 tablespoons unsalted but¬ 
ter 

Directions: 

Put potatoes in a large pot. 
Fill with cold water to cover po¬ 
tatoes by 1 inch. Sprinkle in 1 
tablespoon salt. Bring to a boil, 
reduce heat and simmer until 
tender (poke with a skewer), 
about 20 minutes. Drain po¬ 
tatoes. Chill, uncovered, until 
cool, about 1 hour. 



Zbigniew Bzdak, Chicago Tribune/TNS 


Using the large holes of a 
box grater, shred potatoes (skin 
will slip off as you work). Toss 
potato shreds with 1 teaspoon 
salt and the melted butter. 

Warm 1 tablespoon duck fat 
(or canola oil) and 1 tablespoon 
butter in an 8-inch nonstick 
skillet set over medium-low 
heat. Swirl to coat bottom and 
sides of skillet. Drop in shred¬ 
ded potatoes and press into one 
big cake. Cook, shaking skillet 
frequently, until edges turn 
golden, 20-22 minutes. 

Cover skillet with an inverted 
flat plate. Using oven mitts, hold 
plate and skillet tightly togeth¬ 
er. Flip, landing rosti, crisp side 
up, on the plate. Return skillet 
to heat; slide in remaining 1 
tablespoon duck fat (or oil) and 
remaining 1 tablespoon butter; 
swirl to coat bottom and sides 
of pan. Slip rosti into skillet, 
crisp side up. Tuck in any stray 
potato fringe. Cook, shaking 
pan regularly, until second side 
turns golden, about 20 minutes. 

To serve, slide rosti onto a 
cutting board. Sprinkle with a 
little salt. Cut into wedges. 
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Slake a thirst in Paris 

5 ways to raise a toast at some of the city’s most storied establishments 



By Michelle Locke 

Associated Press 

hirsty for fabulous 
sightseeing, strolling 
and shopping? Paris has 
you covered. Or maybe 
you’re simply thirsty. No prob¬ 
lem. Whether you fancy Cham¬ 
pagne atop the Eiffel Tower or 
coffee at a sidewalk cafe, here 
are five ways to raise a toast, 
Parisian style. 

Pop at the top 

A flute of Champagne is a cel¬ 
ebration. A flute of Champagne 
at the pinnacle of the Eiffel 
Tower should make you giddy. 
The tower attracts about 7 mil¬ 
lion visitors a year, which means 
you’re probably going to face 
some lines. But it’s worth a wait. 

Online tickets are available, al¬ 
though they tend to sell out fast. 
If you want some exercise, you 
can buy a stair ticket to climb 
the 704 steps to the second floor 
and then buy an elevator ticket to 
the third (top) floor, although you 
may have to wait if the top is full. 

The Champagne Bar is more 
of a takeout window than a bar, 
serving regular fizz for about $15 
a glass and Mumm rose Cham¬ 
pagne for $20. Open daily noon- 
10:45 p.m. except for a one-hour 
break 5:15 p.m-6:15 p.m. Tower 
hours are 9:30 a.m.-ll p.m., 
slightly longer in summer. Note 
stairs are open late in summer 
only, closing at 6 p.m. the rest 
of the year. More information 
online at: toureiffel.paris/en/pre- 
paring-your-visit/opening-times. 

Hemingway hangout 

Cole Porter is said to have 
composed music in the dark and 
cozy alcove known as the “little 
bar” at the Ritz Paris. Legend 
has it that Ernest Hemingway 
downed a significant number of 
martinis here after the Allies 
marched into Paris in 1944. 
Today, you can visit the cozy 
drinking spot that was reno¬ 


A bartender at the famous Harry’s 


vated and restored a few years 
ago and is now known as Bar 
Hemingway, one of three in 
the grand hotel. The vibe here 
is comfy man cave — leather 
chairs, a bust of Hemingway, lots 
of memorabilia including a few 
manual typewriters and a fine 
lineup of cocktails. A good choice 
to honor Hemingway’s legacy is 
the clean dirty martini that has 
the requisite briny olive taste but 
is clear, not cloudy. Located at 15 
place Vendome, 6 p.m.-2 a.m. 


Cafe society 

Back in the day, Les Deux 
Magots buzzed with the talk 
of artists and intellectuals like 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Picasso. 
Today, it’s a tourist haunt, but 
there’s still plenty of charm at 
this cafe in the tony Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pres area. Snag a seat 
in the outdoor area and watch 
the world go by as you sip on a 
classic double espresso. Located 
at 6 place Saint-Germain des 
Pres, 7:30 a.m.-l a.m. If you can’t 


find a spot at the Deux Magots, 
try nearby Cafe de Flore, 172 
boulevard Saint-Germain, also 
charming and embedded in the 
city’s intellectual history. 

Chic chocolate 

A rich, dark, pudding-y brew, 
the hot chocolate at the Angelina 
cafes comes with a separate 
small cup of whipped cream. 
Expect a dash of tableside 
theater as the waiter lifts the jug 
high to send a stream of molten 
chocolate cascading into your 
cup. There are a few locations, 
including the original, Belle Ep- 
oque-style tearoom at 226 rue de 
Rivoli, as well as branches near 
the Louvre and the Luxembourg 
museums. No museum entrance 
required to visit the Luxembourg 
location, and you have the bonus 
of being able to walk off some of 
that chocolate in the large and 
lovely gardens. Rivoli location 
hours 7:30 a.m.-7 p.m. weekdays; 
8:30 a.m.-7:30 p.m. weekends. 
Online: angelina-paris.fr/en. 

Classic cocktails 

Harry’s New York Bar, near 
the Palais Gamier at 5 rue 
Daunou, comes by its name 
honestly. It was founded in 1911 
by an American jockey who had 
a Manhattan bar dismantled 
and shipped over. The style is 
old-school; the white-coated 
bartenders ply their trade with 



The clear dirty martini at Bar 
Hemingway at the Paris Ritz. 


businesslike efficiency and the 
paneled walls are covered with 
mementos, including pennants 
from several American col¬ 
leges and paper money from all 
over. Fun on a busy evening but 
also excellent in the quiet of a 
rainy afternoon. The bar is said 
to be the birthplace of several 
drinks, including the French 75 
and the sidecar. But it might be 
best known as the home of the 
bloody mary and still serves a 
hearty version featuring a liberal 
amount of Worcestershire sauce 
and plenty of vodka. According 
to legend, famous customers 
include Humphrey Bogart, Coco 
Chanel and, of course, Heming¬ 
way. Open noon-2 a.m. Monday- 
Saturday; 4 p.m.-l a.m. Sunday. 



New York Bar, founded in 1911, mixes a bloody mary. 
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TRAVEL Q&A 

Ireland offers 
B&B ratings 

My family will be traveling 
to Ireland and we would like to 
stay in inns and B&Bs in small 
towns as we drive around the 
country. Can you recommend 
a resource for choosing accom¬ 
modations? We want to plan 
ahead since there are four of us, 
two of which are children. I’ve 
checked Trip Advisor but a lot 
of reviews sound like either Yelp 
complaints or planted raves. 

Ireland conveniently offers a 
star rating on its bed and break¬ 
fast inns. Go to discover 
ireland.ie to choose by ratings. 

This summer, my husband 
and I will be taking a van tour 
from Paris to Bruges. Will 
we have to present our pass¬ 
ports when we enter Belgium, 
and again when we return to 
France? 

You don’t need to show your 
passport every time you enter 
a new country in the Schengen 
Area, which includes France and 
Belgium. Per the State Depart¬ 
ment: “You do not normally need 
to show your passport at internal 
border crossings while travel¬ 
ing within the Schengen area. 
However, you should carry your 
passport with you at all times.” 

We have friends who live near 
Zurich, and we’re considering 
visiting them during spring 
break. (We are a family of four; 
kids will be 13 and 6.) We’d like 
to also see one other city during 
the week, since it’ll be our kids’ 
first time in Europe — prefer¬ 
ably a place that differs from 
Zurich, so they have two distinct 
experiences. We are open to 
traveling by train or inexpensive 
flight between the two, so prox¬ 
imity isn’t a major limitation. 
We’ve considered the big ones: 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, 
maybe an Italian city. Any other 
suggestions? 

You might go at this by 
researching which cities are 
easiest to get to from Zurich. 

You might be able to fly nonstop 
on discount carriers to Rome, 
London and Amsterdam. Lisbon 
is another choice. You can get the 
high-speed train to Paris. 

Once the passengers were 
seated and buckled up on a 
recent Delta flight to Boston, 
the flight attendant said “Wel¬ 
come aboard flight [number] to 
Honolulu.” I (age 72) gasped in 
shock and fright over the possi¬ 
bility that I’d somehow boarded 
the wrong flight. The attendant 
then said, “Just kidding!” Is 
this some sort of attempt to be 
humorous? As we all know, you 
never ever joke about certain 
topics on a flight (or even in the 
airport), and I think this needs 
to be added to the list. 

That’s the oldest joke in the 
flight attendant manual, and 
it should be banned. We think 
crewmembers do that because 
they know that we, their pas¬ 
sengers, ignore the in-flight 
announcements, and they want 
us to perk up and pay attention. 
Problem is, that’s one of the rea¬ 
sons we tune out the announce¬ 
ments: We don’t believe what 
they’re saying anymore. 

— The Washington Post 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 



ZirotWirte 

asian food 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
WeilerbacherStr. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 




BOHM 

Neue Amberger StralSe 39 
92655 Grafenwohr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 



Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

OttoSuhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00 - 24:00 


COCKTAIL 
_ . CASINO 
HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 

Schillerplatz 3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


Hours of Operation: 
Fr, Sa, So, Mo • 
1000-2200 
Tu,Th-1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • closed 

m Gewerbeparkl • 92655 Grafenwohr 
Delivery Service • 09641 -9367541 
www.roadside-diner.com 


Unsere Offnungszeiten: 
Montag - Mittwoch 
18:00 Uhr bis 23:00 Uhr, 
Donnerstag - Samstag 
18:00 Uhr bis 1:30 Uhr 


Genusswerk Bodega 
Fleischgasse 4 • 92637 Weiden BAR& 

Tel.: 0961/48497004 GRILL 

estaurant@genusswerk-bodega.de 
book a table: www.genusswerk-bodega.de 




PUNJABI PH ABA. 

IMDiAN tgiUMl 


Eat-in&Take-Out-Ph: 07031 6841041 | 
Hours: 11:30-2:30,5:30-11 
Daily lunch special: €6.90 
Hartwasenl, 71088 Holzgerlingen 
(inside the tennis club) 


■ 


| STUTTGART 



1 y 


Indian Speciality Restaruant 
Leonberger Str. 97-71229 Leonberg 
07152/90 32 32 
www.kashmir-restaurant.de 




Savor the Flavor 
of the Islands 


Caribbe, 

Sm 

DieBfurter Str. 18192B55 Grafenwohr 

I-589GI759 


Frauenricten Str 173 | 92637 Weiden 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519. 
www.olympia-weiden.de 


RHEIN MAIN 


PHCHItAPA - 
p \jstO f%lQOi 

I Enchilada - Restaurant Bay Mexicano 
Schutzenhofstr. 3 65183 Wiesbaden 
Tel: 0611 450483-50 
wiesbaden@enchilada.com 
www.enchilada.de 


^ S T BURGER IN TOVV/v L 

LauchstraBe 1 • 71032 Bot>lingen 


Tapas • Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhlplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 • besitos-stuttgart.de | 


I b« r 6 E S c S 1H * 

I RESPEI.T 


'w.ehrbar-bb.de • info@ehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Boblingen 
Telefon 07031 98 96 961 


Breakfast - Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream 1 ^ 

Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 OpeningTimes 

71088 Holzgerlingen Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
07031414777 Sa 9amto6pm 

www.dasstadtcafe.de Sun 9am to 7pm 


urgermeister-Prechtl-StraBe 22,92637 WEIDEN 
Tel:+49 (0)961 20630300 

www.maxundmuh.de 

Two Locations: 

f ,. * HohenloherstraGe 8 | 

TRIPLE ’f 70435 Stuttgart 

p- " > MarienstraRe 28 

**,!«'*• 70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


Liu Asia 

Restaurant & Bar 


Buffet open Tuesday 
through Sunday 


Okinff 


I Taunus Strasse 22 
65183 Wiesbaden 
Tel. 0611-23835808 ^91 


bqjfcJT* « QT 4 I 


Yuoki 

Sushi - Restiuram - Grill 

Ludwigsburger Str. 159 
70435 Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen 
Tel. 0711-55077118 • www.yuoki.de 
Mon-Sat 11:30-15:00 and 
17:30-23:30. Sun & Fri 11:30-23:30 


A INDIA 
ff HOUSE 

I ■ ■ RESTAURANT 

AUTHENTIC AND 
DELICIOUS FOOD! 

Vaihinger Markt 28,70563 Stuttgart-Vaihingen 

YV f WW.INMAHQlJSE26.UE 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 



Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments, 

Hotel Villa ^ 

HOTEL I 


Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, | 
American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 

Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 

E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 

BOHM 

1 Kirchenthumbacher Str. 36, • 92676 Eschenbach 

Tel.:+49 (0)9645-8444 

1 Email: Hotelamsee@usa.net-www.HotelamSee.de 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

Tel.:+49 (0)9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 

92655 Grafenwohr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Read STARSK^STRIPES. online at 


www.stripes.com 
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The landing of the black ships 


Yokosuka museum commemorates arrival of Perry in Japan 


By Manami Nishida 

The Japan News/Yomiuri 

T he calm waters of the 

Kurihama coast near the 
Perry Memorial Hall 
in Yokosuka, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, offer little clue that 
the area was once the scene of 
a turbulent episode in Japanese 
history. 

It was on this coastline that 
U.S. Navy Commodore Matthew 
Perry (1794-1858), commander 
in chief of the United States’ East 
India Squadron, first made land¬ 
fall in Japan in 1853. His arrival 
spelled the end of the closed-door 
policy that Japan had maintained 
for about 200 years. 

On July 8 of that year, in the 
closing years of the Edo period 
(1603-1867), four warships under 
Perry’s command appeared on 
the seas off Uraga on the Miura 
Peninsula. Perry’s squadron had 
sailed toward Japan to deliver 
an official diplomatic letter from 
U.S. President Millard Fillmore 
demanding the country abandon 
its isolationist policy. 

While officials of the Tokuga- 
wa shogunate government were 
reluctant to open up, they knew 
just by looking at the warships — 
dubbed “black ships” — that the 
United States wielded massive 
military strength. The shogunate 
decided to receive the diplomatic 
letter just west of Uraga on the 
Kurihama coast. Six days after 
arriving off Uraga, Perry finally 
touched down on the Kurihama 
coast and delivered the letter to 
the shogunate. 

The diplomatic missive de¬ 
manded the shogunate govern¬ 
ment accept friendly ties and 
trade with the United States and 
supply coal, water and food to 
U.S. ships. The incident con¬ 
vinced feudal lords that it was 
possible to have a say in shogu¬ 
nate policies and triggered the 
subsequent political upheavals. 
Perry’s landing on the Kurihama 
coast heralded the start of a new 
era in Japan. 

On the first floor of the memo¬ 
rial hall, a wide diorama depicts 
the scene of the black ships’ 
arrival. Among the historical 
items exhibited on the second 
floor, copies of kawaraban, the 
equivalent of today’s newspapers, 
attract visitors’ attention with 
their detailed depictions of the 
ships and the party led by Perry. 



Photos by Taku YAGiNUMA/The Yomiuri Shimbun 


A diorama depicts the “black ships” approaching the Kurihama coast. The ships served as a symbol of the United States’ military power. 


KNOW & GO 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 7-14 Kurihama, 
Yokosuka, Kanagawa 
Prefecture 

TIMES 

Open 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays. 

COSTS 

Admission is free. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (046) 834-7531 


The huge steam-powered ships 
that stalked the seas at high 
speeds and troops marching in 
perfect unison captivated and 
surprised the Japanese of the 
time. News about them quickly 
spread through kawaraban 
papers. 

Emakimono picture-scrolls 


describing the appearance of 
Perry and his crew are also on 
display. Isao Takahata, 69, a staff 
member at the memorial hall, 
said, “Perry observed Japan 
very carefully and possessed 
keen insight, even writing a 
book, ‘Narrative of the Expedi¬ 
tion of an American Squadron to 
the China Seas and Japan,’ after 
he returned to the United States. 
His appeal is based on more than 
just his stubborn dedication to 
his own views.” 

The Perry Memorial Hall was 
opened by the Yokosuka city 
government in 1987 in Perry 
Park to commemorate the his¬ 
torical events involving Perry’s 
visit and Japan’s opening to the 
world. Visitors to the park are 
able to take in sweeping views of 
the sea and a monument com¬ 
memorating Perry’s landing. On 
the surface of the monument is 
an inscription in Japanese that 
reads “Monument to the Landing 
of U.S. Navy Commodore Perry.” 
The original characters were fa¬ 
mously written by Hirobumi Ito, 
Japan’s first prime minister. 



A photo shows Commodore Matthew Perry in uniform. 



t WATANAIBB ® 


Cheerful KIMONO & Good Souvenir-shop 


★ GETA(Wooden Footwear) *CHIRIMEN Bags 

★ SAMURAI-KIMONO ★ YU KATA-KIMONO 

★ NOREN(Tapestry) ★ J!KATABI(Ja panese TABI Shoes) 

*TENUGUI Cloth *FUROSHIKI Wrapping Cloth 
'A'CHIRIMEN (Japanese Crepe Cloth) 

03-3461-0064 • www.maruara.com • info@maruara.com 




MARUI a 

Mon.- Fri. 

1 -i d.s. 

o 1 

1 1:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. 


Sat., Sun., Holidays 


1:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

Closed on Wednesday 



1 6-8, Udagawa-cho, SHibuya-ku, TOKYO 4 

FfOREVER^ 


SEIBUD.S. f 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



Tomohiro OHSUMi/Bloomberg 


An employee pours a bottle of sake at the Homare Sake Brewery Co. in Kitakata, Japan. 

The sake solution 


Fukushima’s drink symbolizes its recovery 


By Masahiro Hidaka 
AND YuKO TaKEO 
Bloomberg 

I n an area of Japan still 
devastated by a nuclear di¬ 
saster, sake is giving cause 
for hope. 

For the past five years, the 
sake brewers of Fukushima, on 
a two-decade quest to develop 
premium products, have cap¬ 
tured the most gold medals in a 
key Japanese competition and 
have won numerous internation¬ 
al awards. Drinkers worldwide 
have noticed the rising quality, 
with the result that sake exports 
from Fukushima have more than 
doubled since 2012. 

Now the prefectural govern¬ 
ment and local brewers are pro¬ 
moting their success. The hope is 
that Fukushima’s championship 
sake, made from local rice and 
water, will serve as a symbol of 
the safety of local agricultural 
and fishery products and of the 
prospects for the prefecture’s 
broader revival. 

“If we can show that Fuku¬ 
shima makes the best sake in the 
world, surely we can overcome 
the stigma,” said Hiroyuki Kara- 
hashi, the president of Homare 
Sake Brewery Co., which won 
first place in the sake category 
at the 2015 London International 
Wine Challenge. 

Fukushima’s challenge is enor¬ 
mous. The earthquake, tsunami 
and nuclear meltdown that dev¬ 
astated the region in March 2011 
killed 4,000 people in Fukushima 
alone. Many of the 50,000 people 
forced to leave their homes 
have no plans to return. The 
local economy has been largely 
propped up by reconstruction 
spending in the years since, but 
that is expected to fall in the 
years to come. 


Meanwhile, local companies 
still struggle with lingering 
public fears of radiation contami¬ 
nation. Only about 30 percent of 
businesses in the fisheries and 
food processing sectors have 
seen their sales rise to pre-di¬ 
saster levels, according to the 
nation’s reconstruction agency. 

*Once Fukushima’s 
sake gains broader 
recognition and more 
people drink it, we 
think that overall 
appreciation for 
Fukushima should 
also increase . f 

Takahiro Ichimura 

Fukushima Prefectural 
Government 


All agricultural products 
from Fukushima — including 
every bag of rice — are tested 
for radiation using internation¬ 
ally accepted standards before 
shipment. Since 2015, no rice 
has registered radiation above 
the safety level, according to the 
Japan Broadcasting Corp. 

Still, 55 countries have some 
restriction or requirement for 
additional documentation on 
imports of Fukushima products, 
according to Japan’s Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Ministry. 

Takahiro Ichimura, a director 
of trade promotion at the Fuku¬ 
shima Prefectural Government, 
who’s spearheading the effort to 
promote its sake, said the impor¬ 
tance of ingredients in the drink 
should help change people’s 
perception of Fukushima. 

“Water and rice are crucial,” 
he said. “Once Fukushima’s sake 
gains broader recognition and 


more people drink it, we think 
that overall appreciation for Fu¬ 
kushima should also increase.” 

The surge in sake exports fol¬ 
lows a plunge in consumption in 
Japan — by half over the past 20 
years, as consumers broadened 
their tastes. 

Fukushima is trying to 
increase sales in the U.S. and Eu¬ 
rope, including with promotional 
tours, Ichimura said. It has allo¬ 
cated 100 million yen ($880,000) 
this fiscal year to promote local 
sake at events in major cities in 
Japan and abroad, as well as at 
trade shows and promotional 
websites, in a campaign run by a 
private public relations agency. 

It plans to increase the budget 10 
percent next year. 

Behind the brewers’ recent 
success lies a shift in strategy to¬ 
ward premium products. Twenty 
years ago, many of Fukushima’s 
breweries produced cheap sake 
that included distilled alcohol, 
earning them a poor reputation 
in Japan’s northeast, historically 
a major sake-producing region. 

The prefectural sake academy, 
established in 1992, changed 
the game. The various brewer¬ 
ies’ heirs came together to pool 
their secret brewing techniques, 
raising the bar for the entire 
prefecture. 

Still, changing Fukushima’s 
image is a struggle. While 
Japan’s latest national budget 
included billions of yen for the 
purpose, 13 percent of Japanese 
respondents to a recent survey 
said they would hesitate before 
buying produce from Fukushima 
due to worries about radiation. 

Ichimura remains optimistic. 

“Fukushima’s sake is a symbol 
of its recovery,” he said. “It’s 
managed to achieve results 
despite the odds. My hope is that 
people will see this, and see how 
Fukushima is moving forward.” 


‘Ants in a tree’ tastes 
better than it sounds 


By Sara Moulton 

Associated Press 

nts in a Tree” 
is the English 
translation of the 
Chinese name 
for this classic recipe. Built of 
spicy pork, bean thread noodles 
(also known as cellophane noo¬ 
dles) and scallions, it earned 
its name because it’s not so far¬ 
fetched for the finished dish to 
call that image to mind — the 
noodles look like tree branches, 
the scallions like tree leaves 
and the little bits of ground 
pork look like ants. Admittedly, 
it’s not a very appetizing image, 
but the dish itself happens to be 
a crowd-pleaser. 

Cellophane noodles can be 
tough to find in some supermar¬ 
kets, which is why I’ve listed 
capellini (very thin strands of 
pasta). If you’re not a fan of 


pork, you’re welcome to swap in 
beef, turkey or chicken. And if 
you can’t find Asian chile paste 
(made of chiles mixed with oil 
or vinegar and salt), use your 
favorite brand of hot sauce. Of 
course, if you’d prefer the dish 
to be mild, leave the hot stuff 
out of it. 

Make sure you prepare every 
ingredient before you begin 
cooking. Many of them cook 
very quickly and are added to 
the pan in rapid succession. 

If at any stage the next round 
of ingredients isn’t ready to 
go, the ones in the pan will 
overcook. 

As a way to help the noodles 
absorb the any flavors of the 
sauce, lightly cook the noodles 
and finish them in the sauce. 

If, in the end, you’re more in 
the mood for a bowl of soup 
than a plate of pasta, add more 
chicken broth. 



ANTS IN A TREE 


Start to finish: 50 minutes 

Servings: 6, about 428 calo¬ 
ries each 

Ingredients: 

Kosher salt 

1 pound ground pork 

’A cup low-sodium soy sauce, 
divided 

1 tablespoon toasted sesame 
oil 

2 teaspoons cornstarch 

% cup thinly sliced white and 
light green part of scallion, plus 
V 2 cup thinly sliced dark green 
part of scallion for garnish 

3 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1 tablespoon grated fresh 

ginger 

1 tablespoon minced garlic 

1 to 1V 2 tablespoons Asian 
chile paste or hot sauce (or to 
taste) 

3 cups shredded Napa cab¬ 
bage 

6 ounces capellini 

1 cup chicken broth 

2 tablespoons toasted 
sesame seeds for garnish 

Directions: 

Put on a large pot of salted 
water to boil for the pasta. 

In a medium bowl combine 
well the pork, 2 tablespoons of 


the soy sauce, the sesame oil, 
the cornstarch and the V 2 cup 
white and light green sliced 
scallions. 

In a wok or large skillet, heat 
the oil over high heat until it 
is almost smoking. Add the 
ginger, garlic and chile paste; 
cook, stirring, for 30 seconds 
or until the mixture smells fra¬ 
grant. Add the pork, breaking 
it up, and cook, stirring until 
most of the pink has disap¬ 
peared. Stir in the cabbage and 
the remaining 2 tablespoons of 
soy sauce and cook, stirring, 
until the cabbage is slightly 
wilted, 1 to 2 minutes. 

When the pot of water has 
come to a boil, add the pasta, 
stir, and boil it for 2 minutes. 
Drain the noodles and add 
them to the skillet along with 
the chicken broth. Bring to a 
boil and simmer for 2 minutes, 
stirring occasionally (the mix¬ 
ture will be soupy at first and 
then become less saucy as the 
pasta absorbs the broth). Di¬ 
vide the pasta and pork evenly 
among 6 bowls, pouring any 
liquid over it, and garnish with 
the scallion greens and toasted 
sesame seeds. 



Sara Moulton/AP 


“Ants in a Tree” is the English translation of the Chinese name 
of a classic dish made of spicy pork, cellophane noodles and 
scallions. The tiny pork bits could be thought to look like ants. 
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Appalachia trades coal for tourism to rebuild economy 


By Julie Carr Smyth 

Associated Press 

T wo-thirds of Appalachia’s coal industry 
jobs have disappeared since the 1990s. 
Now the region is hoping tourism will 
help rebuild its economy by tapping into 
history and its rugged natural beauty. 

A Shawnee, Ohio, event re-enacted a Prohibition 
rally outside a former speakeasy. In Corbin, Ky., 
they’re constructing an elk-viewing area on a former 
mountaintop mine. Virginia’s Crooked Road traces 
country music history. Ohio’s Winding Road takes 
visitors back to the birth of the U.S. labor movement. 

“We’d like to promote Appalachia as an exotic, 
interesting place, not the godforsaken place that we 
usually get in the national press,” said Todd Chris¬ 
tensen, executive director of the Southwest Virginia 
Cultural Heritage Foundation. 

Authentic stories 

For Ohio activist John Winnenberg, the rebirth 
goes deeper. As eastern Ohio has endured boom- 
and-bust cycles — of timber, coal, clay and, lately, 
oil-and-gas extraction — residents have internal¬ 
ized a sense of futility and abandonment that’s 
hard to shake, he says. That mentality could fade if 
locals succeed in building their own tourism-based 
economy. “We’ve been owned before,” said Win¬ 
nenberg, director of The Winding Road initiative 
centered in historic Shawnee. “We don’t want to be 
owned again.” 

The promise of a new future for coal country is 
not new. Billions of dollars have been spent closing, 
reclaiming, reforesting and redeveloping abandoned 
mine land since the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act passed 40 years ago. 

What’s fresh is the new energy among baby boom¬ 
ers and millennials alike, who seem to enjoy the Rust 
Belt chic of enjoying a drink or overnight stay in a 
place full of authentic stories built on sweat and strife. 

In Nelsonville, Ohio, Sunday Creek Coal Co. was 
among dozens of companies that thrived in eastern 
Ohio during mining’s heyday, 1850 to 1940. Vestiges 
of that era — opera houses, speakeasies, union halls, 
railroad depots — are being preserved and promoted 
for tours, lodging and quirky events like the re-en¬ 
actment of a Prohibition rally. 

“It’s not creating tourism just for other people. 
We’re going for ourselves as well,” Winnenberg said. 

Ecotourism 

The Corbin, Ky.-based Appalachian Wildlife Foun¬ 
dation is developing an ecology education site on 


Kentucky’s first mountaintop removal coal mine. 

“Capitalizing on the wildlife of the region for con¬ 
servation, based on our work, turned into a tourist 
attraction,” said board chairman Frank Allen. 

A wildlife center rich with elk, deer, bear and 
more than 260 species of birds will open in 2019 
while mining operations continue nearby. An 
economic impact study predicts the 19-square-mile 
tract of former mine land will attract 638,000 annual 
visitors, generate $124 million in annual spending 
by its fifth year and create 2,300 jobs. “The min¬ 
ing has created phenomenal elk habitat. Elk are, by 
nature, prairie animals, and the grassland habitat 
that’s created when the coal mines are restored is 
very conducive to the elk,” Allen said. “It’s kind of 
the ultimate irony: The ‘evil’ mountaintop removal 
process and, all of the sudden, it’s created the ideal 
habitat for wildlife.” 

The Monday Creek Restoration Project in New 
Straitsville, Ohio, gave locals their first look at a 
clear-running stream in generations, according to 
project manager Nate Schlater. “The stream where 
a lot of my work has been focused, Monday Creek, 
was a dead stream, declared possibly unrecover¬ 
able in 1994,” he said. “Today, there’s 36 species of 
fish living in the stream, it’s nearing achieving EPA 
warm water habitat status. People are now fishing 
in the stream. My grandkids are catching fish where 
there’s never been a fish in my lifetime.” 

Changing economies and minds 

Coal country overwhelmingly supported President 
Donald Trump, who pledged to reverse coal’s decline, 
but just 1,200 new mining jobs have been created 
across the region since January 2017. That can’t make 
up for the hemorrhage of the past: In Southwest Vir¬ 
ginia, mining employment plunged 45 percent from 
1990 to 2014. 

The new economy appears to be attracting jobs, 
tourists and even new residents to the Virginia 
region that’s furthest along in its efforts. One study 
there found that arts, entertainment, recreation and 
related fields added more than 5,000 jobs between 
the year 2000 and 2014. The region’s professional, 
scientific, education and health sectors also grew 
by double-digit percentages in 15 years, the study 
found, as millennials select the region for its down- 
home charm and outdoor recreation. 

“We’ve lost many, many more jobs to coal losses 
than we’ve attracted,” Christensen said. “But what 
we’re also finding is that communities that have 
embraced the creative economy have seen an influx 
of 25- to 34-year-old college-educated people moving 
in. We can’t say it’s related, but there’s a correlation.” 


Photos by John Minchillo/AP 

Top: Tom Craig, a member of the New Straitsville History Group, 
right, takes two AmeriCorps members on a tour of the Robertson 
Cave, in New Straitsville, Ohio. The site is a tourist attraction 
once home to clandestine meetings for early labor union 
organizers in the late 1800s. Communities across Appalachia 
are turning to the region’s rich reserves in things other than coal 
— namely, history and rugged natural beauty — to frame a new 
tourist economy. 

Above: Lumps of coal are sold as ornamental trinkets at the 
Winding Road Marketplace, a hub for selling the wares of local 
businesses in Shawnee, Ohio. 


Larry Monson, right, and his wife Malana Monson 
embrace in their business My Little Bakery & Coffee 
Shop in December in Corning, Ohio. They had 
opened the business two weeks earlier, an effort 
Monson describes as to “put one more brick into the 
foundation for a better town, to bring some life back.” 


Corning, Ohio, native Susan Hern, center, hands a 
holiday plant to Malana Monson at Hern’s gift and 
craft shop Anew View on Dec. 14. 


It’s not creating 
tourism just for 
other people. 
We’re going for 
ourselves as well.” 


—John Winnenberg, 
director, The Winding Road 
initiative in Ohio 
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Definition by limerick 

The Omnificent English Dictionary 
in Limerick Form (or OEDILF) has 
published more than 97,000 defini¬ 
tions written as five-line limericks. 
Some examples from the website: 

ABSTRACT 

When my paint bottles spilled, how 

They spread red, blue and yellow; 
what's more, 

Purple, orange and green 
Then appeared in the scene 
As an abstract was formed on the 
floor. 

— by art bates 

AEQUEOSALINOCALC- 
ALINOC ERAC EOALUMINO- 
SOCUPREOVITRIOLIC 

The waters where babies should 
frolic 

Whenever they're subject to cholic 
Are aequeosalino- 
calcalinoceraceo- 
aluminosocupreovitriolic. 

— by Graham Lester 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


BOILERPLATE 

Here's a boilerplate limerick style: 
The rhythm and meter beguile. 

The lines at the core 
Are too droll to ignore. 

And a joke at the end makes you 
smile. 

— by David Schildkret 

CCTV (closed-circuit TV) 

What's to fear from a camera or 
three 

And appearing on CCTV? 

Having every move tracked 
Is a comfort, in fact. 

Why, the state's like a brother to 

— by speedysnail 


CONTROL-W 

Many websites you may have been 
cruising. 

Time to close some you're no 
longer using: 

Hold Control plus one key: 

Don't think "close" and press "C" 

No, it's W. Ain't that confusing? 

— by zqms 


DESCARTES, RENE 

Trigger knows about physics, of 
course, 

When it deals just with speed, 
mass or force. 

But his mind tends to jam 
On "I think, so I am." 

So please don't put Descartes 'fore 
this horse. 

— by zqms 

EMOTIONAL BLACKMAIL 

Emotional blackmail's the way 
I control him. I just have to say, 

"If you leave me, I'll cry. 

Or possibly die." 

And his guilt makes me sure he will 
stay. 

— by AndrewB 


FULL MOON 

Please, you must go! Goodnight, 
and adieu. 

I'm just busy. Yes. That. Things to do 
(It's a full moon tonight — 

When that orb's round and bright, 
I'll be busy, all right.) Ah — 
AROOOOOOOOOOOOOOI 

— by Reia Light 
From The Associated Press 


Chris Strolin, photographed Dec. 11, created the online Omnificent English Dictionary in Limerick Form, or 
OEDILF for short, and with the help of contributors has published more than 97,000 definitions since 2004. 

Mission: Definition 

Man sets out to find rhyming limerick for every English word 


By Russ Bynum 
Associated Press 

ne man’s joke has become his mis¬ 
sion: to give each word a rhyming 
definition. 

Chris Strolin was teasing Eng¬ 
lish buffs in an online forum years ago when 
he said the dictionary should be rewritten 
in the singsong rhyme scheme of limericks. 
He ended up embracing the absurd bravado 
of his own wisecrack and decided to try it 
for real. 

He started with the word “a” — 

It’s used with a noun to convey 

A singular notion / Like ‘a duck’ or 
‘a potion’” 

— and kept going. More than 1,000 con¬ 
tributors have joined him over the years. 

The Omnificent English Dictionary in 
Limerick Form (or OEDILF for short) 
has published more than 97,000 rhyming 
definitions since Strolin started it in 2004. 
The retired Air Force radio operator from 
Belleville, Ill., says his project is on track to 
publish its 100,000th limerick this year. 

He hopes his grandchildren — or perhaps 
their kids — will finish the job decades from 
now. 

The online wisecrack that led to the OE- 
DILF’s origin was a teasing swipe Strolin 
made at the venerable Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary, which defines 600,000 words across 
20 printed volumes. Strolin remarked that 
the Oxford dictionary was good, but needed 
improvement. His not-so-serious solution: 
limericks. 

“The more I got to thinking about it, it 
sounded like a good idea,” Strolin said. “The 
limerick is probably the most reader-friend¬ 
ly of all types of poetry. It’s also one of the 
easiest forms of poetry to write.” 


Perhaps not so easy: Writing a limerick 
that weaves a joke into an accurate explana¬ 
tion of a word’s meaning. Take contributor 
Bill Middleton’s definition of “adult”: 

As a kid, I was wild and a clown. 

As a teen, I would dash about town. 

Now adult, I shall go 

Very cautious and slow. 

Goes to prove: what grows up must calm 
down. 

The definitions run the gamut from the 
unwieldy adjective “aequeosalinocalcalinoc- 
eraceoaluminosocupreovitriolic” — coined 
centuries ago to describe the spa waters of 
Bath, England — to terms that didn’t exist 
until recently. 

When President Donald Trump created a 
new word last year with a head-scratching 
Twitter typo, four OEDILF writers churned 
out limericks. 

Inscrutably tweeted 

A word? Uncompleted? 

The absurd so-called word was covfefe. 

To break a huge job into manageable 
chunks, Strolin has writers tackle the 
language in alphabetical order. The online 
dictionary currently stops in the Gs at “giz¬ 
zard.” 

That leaves nearly three-fourths of the 
alphabet still undefined. Assuming the proj¬ 
ect outlives him, Strolin estimates writers 
following in his keystrokes will finish the Zs 
around the year 2076. 

“People have said, ‘I’ve got a great limer¬ 
ick for vacuum cleaner,”’ Strolin said. “And 
I tell them: Great! Give it to your grand- 
kids.” 

Andrew Besso of Jericho, Vt., took up 
writing limerick definitions in late 2015. 
Since multiple sclerosis recently forced him 
to quit working as a high school math tutor, 


he’s begun treating his hobby almost like a 
full-time job. 

Besso, who used the screen name An¬ 
drewB, in recent months has been submit¬ 
ting one or two limericks each day. 

“Usually the way I decide what to write is 
by choosing from lists of words that haven’t 
been defined yet,” Besso said. “I won’t 
tackle a word that’s already been defined 
unless I’ve got something to add.” 

So while many words in the OEDILF have 
multiple definitions by different authors, 
Besso so far is the only one to write lim¬ 
ericks for words including “auto-rewind,” 
“crystal therapy,” “drum stool,” “emoter” 
and “gimlet.” 

Sandra Petersen of Frankfurt, Germany, 
has cranked out 289 limericks since March. 
The software designer said she likes the 
challenge of writing in English, which she 
learned as the daughter of a United Nations 
translator. 

Petersen gravitates toward scientific 
words such as “ferriferous” and “Gastrop- 
teridae.” And she wrote a series of limericks 
on computer keyboard shortcuts such as 
“Control-N” and “Control-W.” 

While handling duties as editor-in-chief, 
Strolin still tries to write at least one limer¬ 
ick per day. His total output: 7,657 rhyming 
definitions. That’s an average of 589 each 
year. 

Strolin said he’s confident his quirky 
online dictionary is a literary monument 
that will last. He compares it to “the huge 
cathedrals in Europe” that took more than a 
century to complete. 

“The people who began those projects 
knew they would never be sitting in the 
pews,” Strolin said. “I do believe this project 
has legs. There’s no doubt in my mind 
people are going to be reading and enjoying 
our limericks 200 to 300 years from now.” 



Nearly three-fourths of the alphabet is still undefined. 

Assuming the project outlives him, Chris Strolin estimates writers 
following in his keystrokes will finish the Zs around the year 2076. 
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THERE’S 

A RIOT 
GOIN’ ON 

They redefined hip-hop’s sound; 
now Chad Hugo and Pharrell have 
put out a N.E.R.D response to Trump 




sonic leaps 

that changed 

the sound of hip-hop 

By Mikael Wood 
Los Angeles Times 

With their skittering grooves and their preference for 
original sounds over recognizable samples, Pharrell 
Williams and Chad Hugo, as the production duo the 
Neptunes, helped remake hip-hop's sonic identity in the 
late 1990s and early 2000s. But they’re hardly the only 
producers responsible for such a shift. 

Here are five evolutionary leaps from the genre’s history. 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

J ay-Z had big hits before “I Just Wanna 
Love U (Give It 2 Me),” his playful 
2000 single that pleads with a woman 
for “that funk, that sweet, that nasty, 
that gushy stuff.” 

There was “Hard Knock Life 
(Ghetto Anthem),” which sampled the musical 
“Annie” and reached No. 15 on Billboard’s Hot 
100. And there was the sleek “Can I Get A,” 
which drove 1998’s “Rush Hour” soundtrack to 
platinum sales. 

But it was arguably “I Just Wanna Love U,” 
with its danceable groove and its chorus sung in 
a goofy yet cool falsetto, that turned the once- 
gruff Jay-Z into a cuddly mainstream pop star. 
Behind that transition was Pharrell Williams 
and Chad Hugo, known then as the Neptunes, 
the production duo who over the next decade 
would go on to help redefine hip-hop’s sound 
— and propel its reach into R&B and pop. 

Williams and Hugo, two proud music nerds 
from Virginia Beach, Va., spent the 2000s work¬ 
ing as the Neptunes with virtually anyone they 
wanted to, from the Clipse to Busta Rhymes to 
Britney Spears. They also had a freewheeling 
side project, N.E.R.D, before Williams em¬ 
barked on a successful solo career. (That goofy 
yet cool falsetto? That was his.) 

By 2016, Williams had become so ubiquitous 
— having won Grammys, scored an Oscar nomi¬ 
nation and hit No. 1 on his own with the secular- 
gospel jam “Happy” — that somebody thought 
it would be a good idea for him to produce an 
album by the country group Little Big Town. 

Rather than pursue whatever other wacky of¬ 
fers came his way after that, Williams unexpect¬ 
edly reformed N.E.R.D with Hugo and their 
childhood friend Shae Haley to make a record 
that reflects the political and social upheaval of 
the past 18 months — and shows these adventur¬ 
ers are still devoted to exploring fresh territory. 

“No One Ever Really Dies,” released Dec. 15, 
more than seven years after the trio’s previ¬ 
ous album, is a furious response to the elec¬ 
tion of President Trump, to police shootings 
of unarmed black men, to the malfeasance of 
“corporations (that) won’t pay for effects they 
cause,” as Williams puts it in “Deep Down Body 
Thurst.” 

“Assembling a riot!” Williams shouts to open 
another song, the throbbing “1000,” and that’s a 
pretty good way to visualize the willfully jagged 


aesthetic of this 11-track collection, which fea¬ 
tures rowdy cameos by an impressive group of 
rappers and singers, including Kendrick Lamar, 
Andre 3000, M.I.A. and Rihanna. 

In “Don’t Don’t Do It!” Williams and Lamar 
question the safety of acceding to a cop’s 
demand to pull over; one of the song’s verses is 
an unsettlingly long recitation of places where 
people have died due to police violence. (The 
track’s chorus quotes the wife of the late Keith 
Lamont Scott as heard in a cellphone video that 
captured Scott’s death last year outside a condo¬ 
minium complex in North Carolina.) 

“Deep Down Body Thurst” has Williams as¬ 
suring an unnamed loudmouth, “We’re gonna 
climb your wall,” while “ESP” warns against 
“humongous culture poachers.” Then there’s 
“Secret Life of Tigers,” in which Williams and 
Haley address the children of politically conser¬ 
vative parents too busy restricting others’ free¬ 
doms to properly care for their own families. 

Once a groove machine that favored the 
warmth of live instruments, N.E.R.D has 
roughed up its sound to match these themes; “No 
One Ever Really Dies” is full of heaving beats 
and harsh digital textures that catch the day’s 
chaotic spirit in the same way that Williams’ and 
Hugo’s flashy production work as the Neptunes 
reflected the prosperity of the post-bling era. 

In many cases, a song will shift tempo without 
warning; several, such as “Rollinem 7’s” and 
the nearly eight-minute “Lightning Fire Magic 
Prayer,” feel like two or more tracks crudely 
stitched together — a thrilling rejection of the 
flair for pop economy that Williams was flexing 
just a few years ago in Robin Thicke’s “Blurred 
Lines,” which he co-wrote and produced (and 
which spent 12 weeks at No. 1). 

Yet traces of N.E.R.D’s old approach remain: 
the jittery new wave guitar in “ Voila,” for 
instance, or the jazzy keyboard lick that gives 
“Don’t Don’t Do It!” a surprising jolt of whimsy. 

Rihanna’s appearance in the bumptious 
“Lemon” — 60 seconds of pure swagger during 
which she says, “This beat tastes like lunch” 

— also reminds you of the cachet Williams has 
established over the years among pop stars 
like Spears and Justin Timberlake and Gwen 
Stefani. 

When Spears enlisted the Neptunes in 2001 
to produce “I’m a Slave 4 U,” Williams was seen 
as someone who could take pop into a brave new 
future. Now, even (or especially) with his doubts 
about tomorrow, that vision is still worthy of 
trust. 


1992 


1997 


1998 


2000 


2017 





Dr. Dre featuring Snoop Dogg, 
“Nuthin’ but a ’G’ Thang” 

The song that took the West Coast’s 
so-called G-funk sound fully into 
the mainstream, “Nuthin’ but a ’G’ 
Thang” (from Dr. Dre’s landmark 
“The Chronic" album) used a radi¬ 
cally laid-back beat and a whining, 
high-pitched keyboard riff to sum¬ 
mon the friendly atmosphere of a 
cookout even as Dre threatened to 
smack anyone getting too 


The Notorious B.I.G., 

“Mo Money Mo Problems” 

This exuberant club track came out 
a few months after the Notorious 
B.I.G. was killed in March 1997. But 
“Mo Money Mo Problems," produced 
by Puff Daddy and Stevie J, also rep¬ 
resented the birth of the classic Puff 
Daddy m.o., in which he’d “take hits 
from the ’80s," as he put it in a later 
song, and make it “sound so crazy.” 
Here the sampled hit was “I’m Com¬ 
ing Out” by Diana Ross; later in '97, 
Puffy would scale the charts again 
by borrowing liberally from David 
Bowie’s “Let’s Dance" (for “Been 
Around the World”) and Kool & the 
Gang’s "Hollywood Swinging" (for 
Mase’s “Feel So Good"). 


Noreaga, “Superthug” 

Noreaga’s gruff bark delivered on 
the sly promise of this song’s title, 
but so did the Neptunes’ shockingly 
stripped-down beat, which arrived 
like cold water to the face in the 
wake of 1997’s pop-rap explosion. 

In their later work for Jay-Z, Snoop 
Dogg and many others, the Nep¬ 
tunes would figure out how to make 
minimalism feel plush. But here they 
were scraping away in order to 
build 


Jay-Z, “Big Pimpin’" 

The Neptunes’ only real creative 
competition at the time, Timbal- 
and expanded hip-hop’s textural 
vocabulary with this immortal Jay-Z 
hit, looping a snippet of flute music 
from a 1960 Egyptian movie over 
a complicated beat that seemed to 
move both fast and slow at the same 
time. 


Kendrick Lamar, “Pride” 

How to innovate now that the 
internet has put even the most exotic 
source material within reach? Steve 
Lacy is doing it by producing on 
his iPhone. That’s what the young 
Angeleno, who samples his own 
guitar playing, says he used to create 
this trippy, lightly psychedelic cut 
from Lamar’s blockbuster album 
“DAMN.” 
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WHY 

DIDN'T 





HAPPEN 

N2017? 



Hey Violet singer Rena Lovelis 

Daniel DeSlover, Zuma Press/TNS 


By Mikael Wood 


Los Angeles Times 


W hether it was Lorde, Halsey or even Taylor Swift, 
pop singers knew that presenting themselves as 
outsiders was a clear way to connect with listeners 
in a year as fractured as 2017. 

But when these would-be misfits are topping year-end lists 
(like Lorde) and selling more than 1 million records in a week 
(like Swift), it’s easy to wonder if maybe they’ve moved inside 
— and to think about who’s truly operating on the fringes. 

One overlooked act that fits that bill: Hey Violet, the smart, 
sly Los Angeles band responsible for 2017’s most convincing 
rebel yell, “From the Outside.” Released in June, the album 
sets vivid thoughts about the stifling expectations placed on 
young women against music that skirts conventions of its own. 

“I’m the girl in the back of the class / Blank stare, don’t 
care, don’t ask,” singer Rena Lovelis warns in “O.D.D.,” which 
combines plaintive acoustic strumming, a thudding hip-hop 
beat and pitch-shifted synths from EDM. In “Hoodie,” Lovelis 
admits to holding on to an ex’s sweatshirt with “the broken zip¬ 
per and cigarette burns.” 

“You’d probably think I was psychotic if you knew,” 
she sings, and yet the surging chorus reveals zero 
embarrassment. 

For all its craft and attitude, “From the Outside” didn’t 
gain the traction this year that it deserved; the album 
peaked at No. 110 on the Billboard 200, while its auda¬ 
cious lead single, “Guys My Age,” made it no higher 
than No. 68 on the Hot 100. 

On Spotify, “Guys My Age” — in which Lovelis, 
who’s 19, goes looking for “attention from a grown¬ 
up” — has been streamed more than 35 million 
times, which sounds like a lot until you compare 
that with the nearly quarter-billion plays Halsey 
has racked up with her song “Now or Never.” 

One problem might have been confusion about 
Hey Violet’s origin. 

Before they formed the band, Lovelis and her 
sister, drummer Nia Lovelis, used to play with 
keyboardist Miranda Miller in Cherri Bomb, an 
unremarkable hard-rock group that put out an 
album on Hollywood Records in 2012. In 2013, 
Cherri Bomb’s singer, Julia Pierce, either quit 
the band or was fired; what happened depends on 
who’s telling the story. But the remaining musicians’ 
slow transition into Hey Violet — with the eventual 
addition of Moreta and bassist Iain Shipp — conjured 
a whiff of record-business engineering that’s clung to 
the new outfit. 

Miller’s departure in August only bolstered suspicions 
that perhaps Hey Violet was a creation of its handlers, 
including the Lovelis sisters’ parents. 

Then again, what difference does all that make? 

As Swift has shown, even America’s onetime sweetheart can 
rebrand herself as a troublemaker. And though its underap¬ 
preciated status gives Hey Violet a certain scrappiness, “From 
the Outside” gets by on its musical and emotional merits; its 
rebelliousness feels real — more real than that on Lorde’s 
“Melodrama” or Swift’s “Reputation” — no matter the specif¬ 
ics of the group’s back story. 

To its credit, Hey Violet maintained that edgy quality even 
as the band was working with some of the same producers and 
songwriters behind hits by Jason Derulo and One Direction. 

One of those studio pros, Julian Bunetta, praised Rena 
Lovelis’ supple yet husky vocal tone, which he attributed in 
part to the years she spent screaming in rock clubs. And, 
indeed, Lovelis singled out Nirvana’s Kurt Cobain as a singer 
she admired for his ability to make the experience of isolation 
somehow feel relatable. 

Cobain, of course, had no problem gaining the kind of recog¬ 
nition that has eluded Hey Violet — although the demands of 
celebrity are also what helped drive him to suicide at age 27. 

Asked if Cobain represents a cautionary tale about success, 
Lovelis acknowledged that she worries that pop’s current 
outsider fixation risks glamorizing “personal dysfunction,” as 
she put it. 

It might also encourage fakers moaning about anxieties they 
haven’t experienced. “We can’t all be outsiders — that would 
mean we’re all insiders,” Miller reasoned with a laugh. At that, 
Lovelis narrowed her eyes. 

“For the record,” she said, “we’re not tricking you.” 
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Tyler Perry details how his faith keeps him balanced in new book 


By Nekesa Mumbi Moody 

Associated Press 

T yler Perry has always relied on the word of 
God to lift him up in troubling times, but 
even he admits the onslaught of negative 
headlines over the past 18 months has 
tested his spirit. 

“I got so consumed with this (presidential) elec¬ 
tion and the negativity of the campaign and all 
of the horrible things that were being said back 
and forth ... (and now) the threat of nuclear war in 
North Korea, and I just found myself completely 
getting lost in it, waking up sad and depressed and 
didn’t know why,” he said. 

So Perry decided to stop waking up with bad 
news, restricting his TV diet to only certain times 
of the day so that it wasn’t flooding his brain. But 
the film and TV mogul also held tighter to what he 
says has kept him balanced — his faith. 

Perry details that faith in his new book, “Higher 
Is Waiting.” It’s part autobiography, part Bible- 
study guide. Perry uses examples from his own 
life, from living with an abusive father to his 
early missteps in show business, to show how 
faith led him through; each story leads back to 
a Bible passage to underscore the point. 

“Higher Is Waiting” isn’t the first Perry 
project to involve religion; his movies often 
touch on spirituality, to the point where it has 
garnered him some criticism over the years. 

Perry says he’s not a Christian filmmaker; 
he’s a filmmaker who believes in Christ. 

“If you look at ‘Acrimony’ that’s coming out 
next, there are no undertones of spirituality in 
it at all. It’s just a thriller that I wanted to do; 
just something totally different,” he said of his 
upcoming film starring Taraji P. Henson due 
out in March. “So I’ll be all over the place in my 
storytelling.” 


But there are times when he wants to uplift 
people, and he tries to do that for a demographic 
that might be searching for inspiration. 

“They can’t go to the therapist. They can’t get in 
the car and just go to the country for the weekend 
to clear their head,” he said. “I want it to be what 
church was to me growing up — going to church 
was our relief.” 

Associated Press: You say you’ve become 
known in Hollywood as the guy to go to for ad¬ 
vice. How did that happen? 

Perry: I’m not judgmental, and I never ever share 
people’s business.... So it was just over the years, I 
just think that people just started to, the word kind 
of got around that, ‘You should call him, you should 
call him.’... And it’s exhausting at times. But for the 
most part, just being able to be in the position where 
you’ve got a bunch of people in this business who 
can’t trust anyone, and then some of this information 
is so sensitive and so private and so painful that they 
needed somewhere to be able to work it through and 
I’m just glad God put me 
in a position where they 
could come to me. 

You’ve never written 
your autobiography, but 
you tell various stories 
about your life here. 

Will you write one in 
the future? 

I was very careful 
(with) what I share. 
There’s a lot more. I 
don’t know how to tell 
my full story without 
leaving people, bodies 
in the street, and I’m 
not interested in doing 
that. I’m not interested in 
tearing anybody down, 
not interested in destroy¬ 



ing anybody. So as long as those people are on the 
Earth, that (auto)biography probably won’t ever hap¬ 
pen again. And the only reason I’m talking about it 
as much as I am now is because my mother’s passed. 
Yeah, I wouldn’t have talked about it before. 

It’s easy for people to lose faith. How have you 
stayed the course? 

Just my mother, just growing up with her. She 
just would always keep me focused. And even now 
I don’t know how to do this without praying. I don’t 
know how to do (it) because I make mistakes, I get 
things wrong. I don’t know how to do this without 
surrender. I don’t know how to do this without 
taking a moment to go, ‘OK.... What am I doing 
here?’ Because walking by faith is uncomfortable 
at times. And I find myself breaking records and 
doing things and opening studios and things that 
are much bigger than I could have ever imagined in 
my life, and I wouldn’t know how to do that without 
prayer. You know, it’s scary. 

How did the birth of your 4-year-old son, 

Aman, affect your faith? 

First of all, seeing him born, seeing that moment, 
I was just the most — I was just in tears. Just the 
thought of a human being coming into the world, it 
blew my mind.... I pray now more than I probably 
ever have in my life just for him.... It makes me 
depend and lean on God even more. 

So many women and men have spoken out 
about the abuse they endured in Hollywood. You 
have been vocal about the sexual abuse you suf¬ 
fered as a child. How hard is it to reveal some¬ 
thing so painful? 

It takes a tremendous amount of courage and it’s 
very, very scary and you don’t know how people 
are going to react to it, so being in this moment, you 
know, I’m hoping that there is change. But here’s 
what I’ll say about that as far as change goes. The 
most times that I’ve seen change is when people in 
power start to reflect the victim. So the more the 
people in power start to look to act like the victims, 
the more things will change. 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Battle of the Sexes”: The film man¬ 
ages to fall short by both trying too hard 
and not trying hard enough. The produc¬ 
tion from directors Jonathan Dayton and 
Valerie Faris that looks at the 1973 exhibi¬ 
tion tennis match between Billie Jean King 
and Bobby Riggs gets distracted from the 
massive political and social implications 
of the exhibition by focusing so much time 
and energy on King’s sexual awakening. At 
the same time, it brushes over the story of 
Riggs, who was far more than just a tennis 
court jester and deserved far more atten¬ 
tion in this tale. It’s the failing of the script 
by Simon Beaufoy (“Slumdog Millionaire”) 
that creates the major flaws in the pro¬ 
duction. More attention should have been 
placed on what this match meant other 
than a big payday for the ABC Network 
that televised the event live from the Astro¬ 
dome in Houston. A more global approach 
to the potential consequences would have 
given the film far more political weight. 
Without it, the movie ends up lobbing in 
its points rather than delivering them with 
driving serves. 

“Ten Days in the Valley — Season 1”: 
The ABC series starring Kyra Sedgwick is 
a serialized tale surrounding a kidnapping 
where clues and bits of the mystery were 
scattered through the 10 episodes of the 
short season. Now that it is on DVD, there’s 
no need to wait to find the clues. Sedgwick 
plays Jane Sadler, a single mother dealing 
with overwhelming demands of being a 
television producer on a popular police TV 
series. She’s called late one night to do a re¬ 
write. Certain her young daughter (Abigail 
Pniowsky) is sound asleep and safe in their 
home, Sadler slips away to the small guest 
house where she writes. Sadler returns to 
the main house to find her daughter is gone. 
She’s thrown from fictionalizing crime sto¬ 
ries to facing what it really means to be in 
the middle of a police investigation. All of 
this will unfold as each episode represents 
one day in the investigation. The show 
has some good moments but is generally a 
rather average mystery. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Lucky”: Harry Dean Stanton stars in 
this tale of the spiritual journey of a 90- 
year-old atheist and the quirky characters 
that inhabit his off-the-map desert town. 

“American Made”: A pilot (Tom Cruise) 
is recruited by the CIA to run one of the 
biggest covert operations in U.S. history. 

“The Stolen”: A wealthy English immi¬ 
grant to New Zealand is willing to go to any 
lengths to find her son. 

“Brad’s Status”: A middle-aged father 
(Ben Stiller) goes on a journey of self-dis¬ 
covery. 

“Hell Night”: Fraternity and sorority 
pledges spend a deadly night in a mansion. 

“Shock Wave”: A bomb disposal expert 
must stop a terrorist who has taken over 
the Cross Harbor Tunnel. 

“Love Beats Rhymes”: A rapper signs up 
for poetry lessons in an effort to rekindle 
her creative energy. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Fox Searchlight Pictures/AP 

Emma Stone, left, and Steve Carell star in 
“Battle of the Sexes.” The movie is now 
out on DVD. 


Cartoons to keep 
watching in 2018 

By Robert Lloyd 

Los Angeles Times 

C artoons come in many forms and 

flavors. Some are for children, some 
for children of all ages, some for 
viewers of all ages whether they 
feel like children or not, and some most 
definitely for adults only. They might share 
historical references and bend to visual 
trends, but every cartoon literally shapes 
reality to its own ends. 

Creatively, things have been pretty good in televi¬ 
sion animation for three decades now, dating from 
Ralph Bakshi’s 1987 weirdsville “Mighty Mouse: The 
New Adventures,” which opened the door for histori¬ 
cally informed individual vision and gave a start to a 
new generation of excited animators. As with live-ac¬ 
tion productions, cartoon TV tends to be stranger and 
scrappier than what you find on the big screen. TV 
also keeps old-school 2-D animation alive, tapping into 
visual traditions older than CGI and the birth of Pixar. 

I offer some more and less recent series worth 
your while (and, sometimes, your kids’). 

“Niko and the Sword of Light” debuted on Amazon 
in July. The path it treads is broadly familiar — dark¬ 
ness lays on the land, an evil wizard dispatches beastly 
minions to stop the plucky underdogs journeying to 
undo him — though it finds its own way through the 
territory. Niko (Andre Robinson) is a 10-year-old hero, 
grown for the job but prematurely out of his cocoon; he 
has only a partial grasp of how the world works. There 
is a princess-heroine (Kari Wahlgren) and the inevi¬ 
table furry, wisecracking sidekick (Tom Kenny, who 
elsewhere is SpongeBob and the Ice King). Even at its 
darkest, the series feels like fun. Sample fine: “Are the 
waters in the Pools of Destiny drinkable, or are they for 
external use only?” The animation is economical but 
fluid; the drawing, which recalls the work of Don Bluth 
(“An American Tail,” “Dragon’s Lair”) graceful; the 
backgrounds inviting. 


Disney XD’s “Duck Tales” revives the late-’80s 
series, inspired by Carl Barks’ “Uncle Scrooge” com¬ 
ics, wherein Donald Duck’s rich uncle has adven¬ 
tures with his grandnephews. The reboot, by Matt 
Youngberg (“The Batman”) and Francisco Angones 
(“Wander Over Yonder”), is most definitely set in the 
21st century, but it has been made both with respect 
for the canon and the will to revise it. It’s smart and 
self-aware. Nephews Huey, Dewey and Louie, tradi¬ 
tionally distinguished only by the colors of their caps 
and shirts, have been given individual personalities, 
celebrity voices (Danny Pudi, Ben Schwartz and 
Bobby Moynihan, respectively) and oddly square 
heads. Webby, a cousin by proximity, also gets a 
personality upgrade and Kate Micucci to play her. 
Scrooge himself is played by David Tennant, the 
10th Doctor, sporting his native Scottish accent. 

Assuredly not for tots is “Big Mouth,” a Netflix 
series co-created by Nick Kroll and starring Kroll 
and “Oh, Hello” partner John Mulaney as best 
friends facing puberty. A sort of enlightened gross sex 
comedy, more “Freaks and Geeks” than “Porky’s,” it 
gives weight and psychology to boys and girls alike. 
(Parents are mostly just embarrassing.) 

Also not for kids is Adult Swim’s “The Jellies.” 
From Tyler the Creator — Tyler the co-creator here, 
with Lionel Boyce — it follows the adventures of 
a family of jellyfish and their teenage human son, 
Cornell (Phil LaMarr). The jellyfish part is mostly 
a visual conceit; indeed, Cornell is shocked to learn 
he’s adopted. The show has the carefree violence, 
sexual weirdness and surreal tenor of the Adult 
Swim brand, but the episodes I’ve seen tend toward 
an agreeable, even a sentimental resolution, some¬ 
where between hip-hop satire and 0. Henry. 

The rollicking “Home: Adventures With Tip & 
Oh,” whose third season (in two years) commenced 
on Netflix in August, is descended from the 2015 
film “Home,” adapted in turn from Adam Rex’s 2007 
children’s book, “The True Meaning of Smekday,” 
and is distinct from both. (Thurop Van Orman, who 
created “The Marvelous Misadventures of Flapjack,” 
and Ryan Crego developed it for television.) 

Similarly themed but more delicately rendered is 
Amazon’s poetical, knockabout “Danger & Eggs.” 
Phillip (Eric Knobel), an egg who lives with a giant 
chicken — his mother — in a city park, and D.D. 
(Aidy Bryant), a girl daredevil with a father in per¬ 
manent traction, are best friends. Phillip is a brake 
on her recklessness; she pushes him through his 
caution. (He is an egg, after all.) 




“Danger & Eggs” is a cartoon about 


Let's get 

ANIMATED 
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I turned to the dresser, where a stack of plastic plates stood 
beside napkins, cups and some plastic cutlery. It seemed 
reasonable to lay a place setting. But my mind was spinning. 
Fork on the right? No, on the left, next to the knife. ... 

The knife goes with the spoon. Oh, wait, the napkin. ... 

But hold on — why was I even setting the table?' 



A window into the 
world of dementia 

Virtual tour provides insight, creates empathy for caregivers 


By Tara Bahrampour 

The Washington Post 

T he worst part was the 
spikes inside my shoes. 

Or maybe the worst 
part was the dimness, 
my world reduced to shadows. 

Or the prickly static and loud 
banging that crowded out the 
sounds I really needed to hear, 
such as the instructions of the 
woman who had placed me in 
that darkened room, where I was 
trying to match socks, though my 
fingers couldn’t feel. 

Why was I there? What was 
I supposed to do? Whose socks 
were these? 

I knew what was happening in 
the larger sense: I was at Bright- 
view West End, a senior living 
facility in Rockville, Md., par¬ 
ticipating in a training session for 
caregivers of dementia patients. 

The Virtual Dementia Tour, 
which has trained people at 
thousands of facilities across the 
United States, aims to increase 
empathy for dementia patients 
by showing them how it feels to 
walk in their shoes — their pain¬ 
ful, destabilizing shoes. 

“Once the headphones are 
on, you won’t be able to ask any 
questions,” said Albina Misini, 
director of Brightview West 
End’s dementia care section, as 
she placed them on my head. 
Through goggles that rendered 
everything dark, foggy and yel¬ 
lowed, I could kind of see her 
mouth move; she was giving me 
instructions to do something. 

But thanks to the cacophony 
of voices, clanking and other 
sounds, this was what I heard: 


.fold all of the. 


“I didn’t hear any of that,” I 
warned her. 

No reply. 

“I didn’t hear what you said,” I 
said, more forcefully. 

But that was it. I was guided 
into a darkened room with a 
dresser, nightstands and a double 
bed covered in a mess of clothes. 

The door closed behind me. 

I edged toward the bed. Each 
step drove plastic shards into the 
bottoms of my feet, so I pitched 
forward, walking unsteadily, to 
lessen the pain. 

Folding. I could do that. The 
two pairs of oversize gloves on 
my hands made me clumsy, but I 
managed to fold what appeared 
to be a pillowcase, a shirt, a 
towel. I felt proud, even cocky. 
But the socks? I saw only dark 
shapes, and it was impossible 
to feel whether the fabrics were 
thin or thick, stretchy or not. 
Then, out of nowhere — BAM! 

— a loud crash made me jump. 
And every few seconds a flash of 
white light stabbed the darkness. 

I turned to the dresser, where 
a stack of plastic plates stood 
beside napkins, cups and some 
plastic cutlery. It seemed reason¬ 
able to lay a place setting. But 
my mind was spinning. Fork on 
the right? No, on the left, next to 
the knife. How long since I’ve set 
a table? The knife goes with the 
spoon. Oh, wait, the napkin .... 

But hold on — why was I even 
setting the table? 

I later learned this impulse to 
arrange and straighten things is 
common as people with demen¬ 
tia try in vain to master their 
environments — as were many of 


the reactions that I and the other 
trainees had during the tour. Its 
developer, RK. Beville, started 
thinking about how to better serve 
older patients in the 1980s while 
working as a psychological evalu¬ 
ator of nursing home patients. 

More than 2 million people 
in 20 countries have taken the 
Virtual Dementia Tour since 
2002, at care facilities, home 
health-care organizations, state 
agencies, colleges and universi¬ 
ties, according to its website. 

The tour helps fund Beville’s 
nonprofit organization, Second 
Wind Dreams, which fulfills 
wishes of nursing home patients. 
The Georgia-based organiza¬ 
tion also provides visits, gifts 
and cards for people in nursing 
homes who are alone on holidays. 

In developing the tour, “I was 
mainly curious about how the 
brain dies, and what are the be¬ 
havioral implications of cell death 
in the brain,” said Beville, who 
wrote a Ph.D. dissertation about 
sensitizing care facility staff to 
what having dementia is like. 

She studied brain imaging of 
people with dementia and looked 
at how the affected areas relate to 
actual behavior to create the right 
experiences as part of the project. 

“After eight minutes during 
the tour, we began to see some of 
the behavioral responses that we 


actually see in a memory care 
unit,” she said. 

The tour creates empathy 
for the caregiver, but feedback 
from participants also helped 
provide insight into why patients 
with dementia behave in certain 
ways. “When a person comes 
through the training and we ask 
why they did certain things that 
look bizarre, like a person with 
dementia, they can answer.” 

Trainees wear goggles that 
imitate the loss of peripheral 
vision associated with dementia; 
they also mimic the effects of 
cataracts, macular degeneration 
and yellowing that are com¬ 
mon as one ages. Gloves make 
it harder to manipulate tools, 
push buttons or feel anything, to 
approximate the reduced sense 
of touch and depth perception 
associated with dementia. People 
with dementia are often unable 
to block out background noise, so 
the headphones amplify ambient 
sounds until they interfere with 
normal functioning. The spiky 
shoe inserts mimic peripheral 
neuropathy, the numbness and 
pain from nerve damage that 
often affects hands and feet. 

The tour is constantly being 
updated. Beville is working 
on adding a temperature com¬ 
ponent, because people with 
dementia have trouble interpret¬ 


ing whether their surroundings 
are hot or cold, and a video that 
imitates the frightening visions 
experienced by people with 
Lewy body dementia. 

After my eight minutes in the 
training room, Misini removed 
my headphones, and relief 
washed over me. Afterward, 
watching trainees go into the 
room two at a time, I was struck 
at how much their actions and 
body language — and no doubt 
mine as well — resembled that 
of dementia patients: the unsure 
shuffle, the dazed expression, the 
sudden barking out of a disem¬ 
bodied word. 

I was also shocked at how 
many instructions I’d missed. It 
turned out that I was supposed 
to have put on a white sweater, 
written a three-sentence note, 
set the table for four, folded all of 
the towels, and filled a cup with 
water and drunk it. 

Before the tour, Hannah 
Asuakyi, a resident assistant at 
Brightview, had been telling me 
about a patient who thought she 
saw someone in her room, which 
made her afraid to sleep there. 
Fifteen minutes later, Asuakyi 
herself was taking mincing steps 
down the hall, reaching out for 
the wall to steady herself. 

After being read a different set 
of instructions from mine, she 


crept into the room. She peered 
around the corner at the bed, 
then backed up to the wall and 
plastered her body against it. 

Without the gear, I noticed 
things I hadn’t seen the first 
time. A strobe light sent inter¬ 
mittent white flashes across the 
room. A sign on the wall listed 
some instructions, but they were 
missing words and printed in 
varying font sizes. 

Asuakyi stayed glued to the 
wall until Misini led her out 
and removed her headphones. 
Then she started laughing. “I 
didn’t know where I was going! I 
couldn’t see you. You left me so I 
didn’t know, and I saw someone 
on the bed. I was scared.” 

Trainees often report feeling 
nausea, disorientation and frus¬ 
tration. And some, like Asuakyi, 
feel fear. 

Hermine Ngom, a medication 
technician who had just emerged 
from the room, looked stricken. 

“I just — if that’s how they are, I 
just...” She sighed and shook her 
head. “I was confused and hot 
and nervous.” 

At a debriefing afterward, the 
trainees learned more about what 
they’d just experienced. Along 
with limiting mobility, vision 
and hearing, the tour is designed 
to disorient and confuse. Some 
people get a hoarding impulse — 
they might pick up all the plates 
or towels and walk around with 
them — a response seen in some 
dementia patients as they try to 
control an environment they are 
increasingly losing control of. 

“What we did to you was cre¬ 
ate short-term memory loss,” 
said Patrick Doyle, director of 
dementia care at Brightview. 
“Even if you heard the task, you 
forgot when you went in.... A lot 
of people say, ‘You never read me 
those instructions.’” 

“I felt like there was some¬ 
thing wrong on top of the bed, so 
I just fixed it,” said Elisa Portillo, 
a medication technician. 

Doyle nodded. The impulse to 
fix something that looks dishev¬ 
eled is a common feature of 
dementia. So is “shadowing” 

— mimicking the actions of 
someone else in the room. “So 
if you see someone else folding 
laundry, you figure they must 
know what they’re doing.” 

Ngom said she thinks she will 
be more likely to go over and 
talk to a patient who is alone, 
after noticing that someone — an 
observer from Brightview — was 
sitting in the room while she was 
there. “I was going, ‘Why is she 
just standing there; why isn’t she 
helping me?”’ 

After having been so sure 
someone was lying on the bed, 
Asuakyi said she will be more 
compassionate with patients who 
think they see intruders. “They 
see differently. I saw differently. 
So when they say something like 
that, I will do it better; I will as¬ 
sure them that they are safe.” 

Sometimes, it is the long-term 
caregivers who are affected most 
by the tour. At Azura, which has 
14 care facilities in Wisconsin, a 
woman who had been doing it for 
25 years took the tour and then 
burst into tears. 

“She said, ‘For 25 years I 
thought I knew, and I realized I 
didn’t know anything,”’ said Paula 
Gibson, a spokeswoman there. 
“She said, ‘I’m going to appreciate 
them so much more now.’” 
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No place like home 

Families fleeing hurricane damage 
become allies at Connecticut hotel 


By Vinny Vella 

The Hartford Courant 

I n a crisis, utility rules over all. 
Desperation cuts to the core of 
everything — a wedding ring 
becomes a source of income, 
sentiment be damned. 

Nichma Acevedo felt that way, she 
explained recently in the hallway 
of the Red Roof Inn in downtown 
Hartford, Conn. She’s lived there 
since Nov. 6. She’s had to — Hur¬ 
ricane Maria destroyed her home in 
Dorado, on Puerto Rico’s northern 
coast. 

The Federal Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency extended a helping 
hand, securing Acevedo and her 
family space in the hotel. But the 
aid came with a gap — no money 
for airfare to Connecticut. For $600, 
she sold her ring so she and her 
family could fly to Hartford. 

“My hope is to one day have hous¬ 
ing,” Acevedo said. “If things don’t 
work out, my dream is to go back to 
Puerto Rico. But right now, I don’t 
know what to do.” 

Stories like hers abound in this 
downtown hotel, where about 30 
families have formed an unlikely 
enclave for evacuees from Puerto 
Rico. Families furnished by govern¬ 
mental efforts, but on the cusp of 
uncertainty, unsure what this year 
will bear. Their hope is tied up in 
bureaucratic red tape. 

FEMA secured the families’ stay 
via the “Transitional Shelter Assis¬ 
tance.” It’s a program activated in 
times of crisis, relocating evacuees 
from distressed areas. 

But that aid runs out Jan. 13, un¬ 
less the government on the Carib¬ 
bean island formally requests an 
extension. 

As of mid-December, 507 families 
from the island had come to Con¬ 
necticut through TSA, according to 
FEMA. They’ve been placed in 116 
hotels statewide participating in the 
program, which, in theory, pays for 
accommodations as well as airfare. 

In Hartford alone, officials esti¬ 
mate more than 1,000 individuals 
have sought help in a local office for 
hurricane relief. 

Becky Szymcik, of New England’s 
FEMA field office, said last week 
that the government of Puerto Rico 
has yet to formally submit its exten¬ 
sion request. 

“It hasn’t been approved yet, so I 
can’t say it’s a done deal,” she said. 
“But the anticipation is that it is a 
done deal, and it will be approved 
for another 60 days, which takes us 
into March.” 

Even if the deadline is extended, 
FEMA stresses that theirs is not 
meant to be a permanent solution. 

At most, TSA can pay each quali¬ 
fied family a maximum of $33,300, 
an exact amount determined by the 
consumer price index. 

That cushion, so far, has been 
padded by state agencies. 

The state Department of Social 
Services has prepared for the influx 
of evacuees for Puerto Rico, setting 



Lauren Schneiderman, Hartford Courant/TNS 


Katiria Ramos braids Nichma Acevedo’s hair in the hallway of the Red Roof 
Inn in Hartford, Conn. Ramos and Acevedo both fled Puerto Rico after 
Hurricane Maria and are staying at the motel thanks to federal assistance. 


them up with financial assistance 
and job placement. 

The resources are there, and 
most of the families at the Red Roof 
say they’ve secured those services 
they qualify for successfully. But, 
in some cases, it requires some ad¬ 
ditional effort. 

Angel Machiavelo had to take 
three consecutive trips from the 
hotel to Windsor, Conn., waiting up 
to eight hours in the office to speak 
to a clerk. His tenacity, eventually, 
paid off. A neighbor in the hotel, 
Jennifer Garcia, had to pull herself 
away from the hospital where her 
son was being treated. 

David Dearborn, a spokesman for 
DSS, apologized to residents for any 
logistical hurdles they’ve faced. 

“We are doing everything pos¬ 
sible to serve newly arrived citi¬ 
zens, as well as our many eligible 
customers who live in the area and 
throughout the state — up to 1 mil¬ 
lion people across all programs,” he 
said, promising bilingual staff and 
telephone translation services. 

But still, the stigma of asking for 
assistance clings to new arrivals. 
Local residents volunteering to help 
resent the characterization. 

“These families are not here for 
handouts; they want to work and 
they want to contribute,” said Wil¬ 
liam Mendoza, who’s helped provide 
transportation for some of the fami¬ 
lies between the center and hotel. 
“It’s about changing the mentality 
about labeling us as lazy culturally 
— these people are fleeing a catas¬ 
trophe. This isn’t a vacation.” 

The Capitol Region Educational 
Council’s hurricane relief center 
has helped locally, organizing and 
distributing donated food and cloth¬ 
ing. Another group, Latinas in the 
Revolution, has recruited a small 
army of volunteers to cook and 
serve hot meals on weeknights in 
the hotel. 


And the families find solace, 
whatever they can, in each other. 

Visitors to the fourth floor of the 
Red Roof Inn joke that it either 
“looks like Puerto Rico or Park 
Street.” 

Kids dart in and out of their par¬ 
ents’ rooms, brief snippets of music 
seeping out of every open door. At 
night, the adults sit in the hallway 
and talk, finding comfort and famil¬ 
iarity in sharing their stories. 

Milli Morales smiles demurely 
when guests enter the room her 
family has occupied since Sept. 14. 
Over those long weeks, it’s gained 
some additions: a makeup mirror, 
coloring books, plates and bowls. 

In the predawn darkness, Mo¬ 
rales, 28, gets her girls ready for 
school, walking them, bleary eyed, 
to breakfast in the lobby. At night, 
they cook makeshift meals of rice 
and beans on a hot plate, storing 
what leftovers can fit into the mini 
fridge in their room. 

The family has weathered 
triumphs and tears in their room, 
victories like Morales’ husband se¬ 
curing a temp job, as well as break¬ 
downs, like when her daughters cry, 
missing their grandparents. 

“We’re ready to go back,” Morales 
said. “I don’t like being in the hotel; 

I don’t like being in people’s houses 
— that’s what this feels like to me.” 

But there’s nothing to go back to. 
Maria destroyed the family’s home 
and their livelihood. Rivera worked 
for a moving company, and business 
ceased almost immediately after the 
winds died down. 

He wants to stay, in spite of his 
wife’s differing opinion. The deci¬ 
sion might be made for them. 

“I don’t like talking about it or 
even thinking about it,” said Brian 
Rivera, a newer arrival and one of 
Morales’ neighbors on the fourth 
floor. “We had so much, and now, so 
little.” 
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Battling millennials 
and military brats 

ou guys are SO loud,” our 19-year-old 
\/ daughter whined, loping downstairs into 
f the kitchen where my husband and I were 
i^L. chatting. Her hair was a rat’s nest. One 
sock was half off, the excess flapping with each step. She 
was wearing the sweater she’d had on the day before and 
had slept in. 

The clock read 12:35 in the afternoon. 

“I’m sorry, Anna, did we wake you?” I said with enough 
sarcasm to curl the wallpaper. She yawned and poured 
herself a cup of coffee, tsking when she realized the pot 
had gone cold. Anna stood with the refrigerator door open 
for what seemed like eons before selecting eggs and the 
fresh avocado I had bought for taco night. 

There was a half avocado beginning to brown on 
the edges but perfectly usable, sitting right beside the 
new one. But after a semester of college fashion design 
classes, sorority functions and weekend tailgate parties, 
Anna felt fully entitled to our hospitality while on winter 
break. 

“Pick your battles,” I thought. “We’ll survive without 
the avocado.” 

Thirty minutes later, there was a knock at the door. 
“Taylor and I are going for a walk on the beach. Should I 
take the dog?” Anna called from the front hall. 

“That would be great,” I replied, relieved to scratch the 
task off my to-do list. “Just remember to keep him on a 
leash,” I warned. 

“Oh,” Anna reconsidered, “never mind, then.” Without 
brushing her pillow-head out, she pulled on her thigh- 
high boots, grabbed the fluorescent orange camouflage 
hunting jacket she’d recently bought from a thrift store, 
and propped a pink pair of reflective sunglasses on the 
end of her nose. 

I watched as she pranced off in the odd outfit, silently 
totaling up the tuition we were paying for her to pursue a 
degree in fashion. 

“Pick your battles,” I thought. “She’s artistic.” 

Suddenly, I was startled by the presence of our 22- 
year-old son in the hall. 

“Oh, Hayden, you’re up?” I said, genuinely surprised. 
While home on winter break from college, Hayden’s natu¬ 
ral waking time was 2 in the afternoon, and it was barely 
1 p.m. “Why didn’t you come into the kitchen to chat with 
Dad and me?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Hayden was a few months shy of graduating from a 
major research institution with a degree in computer 
science. He was earning A’s and B’s in intensive courses 
such as Cryptography and Network Security, Linear 
Algebra, Graph Theory, Data Mathematics and Parallel 
Programming. He had already accepted a job offer to be 
a software engineer after graduation, at a starting salary 
that took my husband a decade to attain in the Navy. 

But, invariably, Hayden answered almost every ques¬ 
tion we asked of him with, “I don’t know.” 

“Pick your battles,” I thought. “He’ll talk to us some¬ 
day.” 

“Hayden, will you walk the dog please?” I requested. 

He sighed. “Well, I’m about to eat lunch.” 

Hayden did take the dog on a long walk, but not until he 
polished off the rest of the good deli meat and expensive 
cheese. In his pajama pants. At 3 in the afternoon. 

As military brats, our kids know that their father’s 
28 years of active duty paved and paid the way for their 
college educations. They respect that I stayed home to 
manage our family. Having lived overseas, they know 
the importance of worldliness, adaptability and lasting 
friendships. Living on a military family budget, they 
understand the value of a hard-earned dollar. 

But our resilient military brats are also self-absorbed 
millennials who were forced to move every few years. 
Self-absorbed millennials who gave up friends, homes 
and schools many times. Self-absorbed millennials who 
are now away at college most of the year. 

“Pick your battles,” I thought. “It’s OK if they can 
finally take home for granted.” 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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ACROSS 

4 New Deal org. 

7 Motley 
13 “Dukes” 

18 V.I.P. list 

20 Lamborghini rival 

21 Arctic people 

22 Result of a 

French powdered 
drink shortage ? 

24 1959 Ritchie Valens 

hit, with “La” 

25 Hook’s right hand 

26 Hagar the Horrible’s 

hound 

27 Short rows 

29 Nincompoop 

30 Secures at sea 

32 Fig. checked during 

re-tire-ment? 

33 Legends in the 

automotive world 
35 List of things 
said by Siri? 

38 1920s-’30s Yankees 
nickname 

41 Deceive 

42 Sights at 

charging stations 

44 Thingamajig 

45 Softhead 
48 What an 

infielder might field 
a ball on 
50 “Reckon so” 

52 “Savvy?” 

54_Conference 


55 Washington, D.C.? 

59 Was beaten by 

60 Neighbors 

of Egyptians 

61 Attribute to, 

in a way 

62 Three-foot 1980s 

sitcom character 

65 Grammy winner_ 

Elliott 

66 Cobbler; at times 

68 Cowboy Rogers 

69 Giant 

71 Not just focused 

75 Butting heads 

76 Struggling sci-fi 

writer’s plea for 
recognition? 

78 Blade runner? 

81 Hip-hop’s Shakur 

82 Attend without 

a date 

83 Country that Menorca 

85 If you have it, 

you might know 
what this answer is 
without 

reading the due 

86 Middle of a simile 
88 Quenched 

92 “Give me_” 

93 Some 1960s radicals 
96 Treat that gives a 

glowing complexion? 
98 Chap 
100 Work as a 

branch manager? 

102 Flag 

103 Scott of 
“Happy Days” 

104 Nasser’s successor 
as Egypt’s leader 


107 “What’s Opera, 

Doc?” antagonist 

108 Film director_C. 

Kenton 

lllCanon competitor 
113 Weeklong 

Irish vacation? 

116 Gross 

117 Like some turns 

118 Chose to take part 

119 What if, informally 

120 _performance 

121 Book before Esther: 
Abbr. 

122 Neuron’s ends? 

DOWN 

1 “Wise” sorts 

2 “Pow!” 

3 Result of a haymaker, 

maybe 

4 V20 of a ton: Abbr. 

5 Pure 

6 Couple 

7 Tom 

8 Dadaist Jean 

9 Wimbledon surface 

10 Archaeological 

treasure trove 
ll“Nessun dorma,” for 

12 Drift 

13 Statement made while 

crossing the fingers, 
maybe 

14 Like the three 

men of the 
“Rub-a-dub-dub” 
nursery rhyme 

15 One having trouble 

with basic 
arithmetic ? 

16 Neighbor of 

the talus 


17 Much of a 
sports recap 

19 Good hunting skill 

20 Some Guinness Book 

records 

23 Lamp polisher’s 
surprise? 

28 “Quien_,?” 

31 Batch of Brownies? 

32 Harass incessantly 

34 Photog's bagful? 

35 Feature of Devonshire 

36 Article in 

Der Spiegel 

37 “March comes 

in like_...” 

39 Cottonmouth’s 

warning 

40 Targets in “Men in 

Black,” informally 
43 Stars 

46 Childish retort 

47 Indiana’s 

state flower 
49 Puts forth 
51 Historic 

Mesopotamian city 
53 Wand material 
in the Harry 
Potter books 

56 Thick and green 

57 Merchandise: Abbr. 

58 Artificial silks 

59 Grow feathers 

61 Like the French sky 

62 Colorful quartz 

63 _position 

64 Some loose dancing? 

65 Godfather 



double-crossed? 


67 Kyrgyz city 
70 Panhandle 
state: Abbr. 

72 Action in FanDuel 

and DraftKings 

73 Close tightly 

74 “King Lear” role 

76 “The Last Days of 

Pompeii” heroine 

77 _bin Laden 


78 Legitimate business 

practices 

79 Last Stuart queen 

80 Kind of alphabet 

82 Moo goo_pan 

84 “Sh,” “th” or “ou” 
87 1974 C.I.A. spoof 

89 Big name in 

test prep 

90 Opposite side 

91 Makes a meal of 


94 Apple app 

for viewing reading 
material 

95 Polish, e.g. 

97 Green 

98 Heeds 

99 Eagerly accept 
101 County in 

New Mexico 
or Colorado 

105 Court legend Arthur 


106 Eldest member 
of an organization 

107 Falco of 

“The Sopranos” 

109 The Eagles’ 

110 Forever and ever 
112 December 31: Abbr. 
114D.C.-based 

media giant 

1151st, 2nd, 3rd..._ 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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Seth Meyers, star of “Late Night with Seth Meyers” is the host of the Golden Globes. The awards show airs Monday 
on AFN-Prime Atlantic and again on delay on AFN-Movie. 

NBC photo 


By Sandy Cohen /The Associated Press 


Striking a balance 

Meyers ready to be celebratory and serious at the 


Globes 


S eth Meyers regularly blends bad news 
with comedy on his nightly talk show, but 
as the host of Sunday’s Golden Globes, 
he has the unenviable task of setting the 
tone for Hollywood’s awards season as 
the sexual harassment crisis spreads 
throughout the industry and beyond. 
Meyers signed on for the job after the scandal broke 
in the fall, so he knew what he was getting into. 

“And my first instinct was, ‘Oh this is probably not 


the most fun year to do this,”’ he said. 

But the creative team at “Late Night with Seth 
Meyers” excels at addressing current events with 
humor and accuracy, he said, and they’re working 
with him to write material for the Globes. 

The 44-year-old comedian talked with the AP about 
how he’s preparing to strike the ultimate balance be¬ 
tween celebratory and serious at the ceremony. 

The following interview has been edited for clar¬ 
ity and brevity. 


Associated Press: How do you 
balance tough subjects with the 
need to be funny and light? 

Meyers: That’s, I think, the con¬ 
versation we will continue to focus in 
on as we get closer. We don’t want this 
night to be a session where we’re just 
scolding everything that happened, 
because it is really important for us 
to remember that great movies came 
out of this year; great television shows 
came out of this year. A lot of people 
worked really hard. A lot of people, 
we’re realizing, worked really hard in 
environments that were not that con¬ 
ducive to working really hard. So the 
goal is to have people have a wonder¬ 
ful night and an enjoyable party in a 
year in which everyone deserves it. 

Is writing jokes a way of decom¬ 
pressing from the news? 

I’ve found the news harder on our 
hiatuses than it is on show weeks. 
There’s something very cathartic 
about processing the news stories 
through our system here, where you 
write jokes about it and talk about it 
with people who make you laugh, and 
that is just a healthier way of dealing 
with it ... I think that’s part of what 
we’ll be trying to do at the Globes, is: 


Hey, ideally we wouldn’t be talking 
about this stuff, but hopefully we can 
talk about it in a way that will make 
us feel better about it as opposed to 
reminding us how terrible it all was, 
is, continues to be. 

Is it helpful to watch past Globes 
shows? 

I pitched in jokes when Amy (Poe- 
hler) and Tina (Fey) hosted, so I was 
backstage for those three years. I will 
certainly go back and revisit their 
monologues, because I felt as though 
they were as good as they get. And I 
think the same can be said for what 
Ricky (Gervais) did for the show, be¬ 
cause I don’t think the show was even 
perceived this way until he took it 
over. So I think going back and watch¬ 
ing those three hosts will be probably 
about all the education we’ll need. 

How do you find time to watch 
all the nominated movies and TV 
shows? 

It’s pretty great, because now we 
have a 20-month-old and another 
on the way, and I’m just so looking 
forward to telling my pregnant wife 
that I have to go watch these movies 
for work. 

Do you have any rituals to calm 


your nerves before 
hosting a big show 
like this? 

There is alcohol on 
the premises, which 
is great. Usually I 
have to sneak it in. 

And it helps — you 
know, I’ve present¬ 
ed a couple times at 
the Globes, and one 
of the things that 
I do like about the 
Globes versus, say, 
the Emmys, is it’s just 
such a shorter walk 
from the wings to the 
microphone. That is re¬ 
ally important, because 
that long walk when peo¬ 
ple are watching you and 
you have a very long way 
to the microphone, that’s 
when I feel like self-doubt 
really has a time to fester. 

What are you most looking 
forward to about hosting the 
Golden Globes? 

I imagine we’ll go out afterward, 
so I’m kind of looking forward to that 
part. 


‘Today’ co-host Hoda Kotb says she’s ‘not making Matt Lauer money. Not even close’ 


From wire reports 

Hoda Kotb just landed Matt Lauer’s old 
job, but she didn’t land his hefty paycheck. 

“I’m not making Matt Lauer money. Not 
even close,” the journalist told People. “The 
answer is no — that’s not happening.” 

Few people are — before he was fired 
in November amid sexual harassment 
claims, the “Today” anchor was raking in 
a reported $20 million a year. 

Savannah Guthrie, who has co-hosted 
“Today” since 2011, also chimed in that 
she was a ways off from Lauer’s chunk of 
change as well. 

Still, Kotb, who officially scored the host¬ 
ing gig alongside Guthrie on Tuesday, said 
she isn’t paying any mind to money mat¬ 
ters. “I know it sounds ridiculous that I’m 
going to say this, but I really have done jobs 
I liked for the job I liked because I never 
wanted to be happy every other Friday on 
pay day. Like, I didn’t want that to be the 
happy day. I wanted to feel good through¬ 
out,” she explained. 

And though she’s taken over his “Today” 
show chair, Kotb says she and Lauer still 


talk, and that he texted her congratulations 
upon learning of her big promotion. 

Music industry hits a high note 

Ed Sheeran’s album “Divide” was the 
most popular album of 2017, helping the 
music industry enjoy a growth spurt dur¬ 
ing the year, according to Nielsen Music. 

Sheeran’s blockbuster album sold 2.764 
million equivalent album units, which 
takes into account traditional album sales, 
downloads and streaming tracks. Kend¬ 
rick Lamar’s “DAMN.” was next, and Tay¬ 
lor Swift’s “Reputation” was No. 3. 

Nielsen Music reports consumption of 
albums and songs grew 12.5 percent over 
2016. A 59 percent increase in on-demand 
audio streams offset declines in track and 
album sales. 

Vinyl album sales increased for the 12th 
consecutive year to reach a record 14.3 
million units. The biggest song of the year 
in terms of total activity was the version of 
“Despacito” by Luis Fonsi and Daddy Yan¬ 
kee featuring Justin Bieber. 


Netflix greenlights sequel 

Despite scathing reviews from critics, 
Netflix has greenlit a sequel to “Bright,” 
with star Will Smith and director David 
Ayer expected to return. 

The streaming service announced the 
plans Wednesday, just two weeks after the 
fantasy police drama debuted. “Bright” 
is Netflix’s first big-budget, tentpole-style 
release, with estimates that it cost at least 
$90 million to produce. 

“Bright” has garnered just a 28 percent 
rating on Rotten Tomatoes. 

Yet viewer data suggests “Bright” is a 
hit — or, at least, a Netflix version of one. 
Nielsen reported that 11 million watched 
“Bright.” Nielsen’s tabulation is based 
on TV-connected Netflix viewing, and 
doesn’t include those watching on phones or 
computers. 

Netflix doesn’t release viewing numbers, 
but it said “Bright” has been its most viewed 
movie in all of Netflix’s 190-plus countries. 
It called “Bright” its highest viewed origi¬ 
nal film ever in its first week of release. 


Other news 

■ Childish Gambino, Lady Gaga, Little 
Big Town and Pink will perform at the 60th 
Grammy Awards on Jan. 28, which will 
also feature Broadway musical tributes 
by Patti LuPone and Ben Platt in honor of 
the show’s return to New York City, the Re¬ 
cording Academy announced Thursday. 

■ Australian actress and campaigner 
against sexual harassment Cate Blanchett 
will head this year’s Cannes film festival 
jury, organizers said Thursday. 

■ Organizers said Wednesday that Oliv¬ 
ia Munn will host the 2018 Critics’ Choice 
Awards on Jan. 11 on The CW. 

■ Showtime is going back to “The 
Circus” — without Mark Halperin. The 
network announced Wednesday that the 
behind-the-scenes political documentary 
will return for a third season April 15, with 
CBS News correspondent Alex Wagner re¬ 
placing Halperin. 

■ Ellen Page is now a married woman. 
The 30-year-old star wed Emma Portner, 
who teaches contemporary jazz at the 
Broadway Dance Center in New York. 
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OPINION 

GOP intervention needed on Trump-Kim feud 





KlilRt ¥CU liEED 6 K£ER 
hfCCt FOnERTUI BifTTDH 


By Martin Schram 

Tribune News Service 

U rgent Alert: 

Attention House 
Speaker Paul Ryan, 
Senate Majority 
Leader Mitch McConnell and 
all Republican congressional 
leaders. 

Americans of all political 
persuasions urgently require 
that you return to the White 
House — at once! You are being 
implored to undertake a new 
mission — one that is far more 
imperative than the joyful tax 
bill love-fest you performed for 
President Donald Trump just 
before Christmas. 

That was a political celebra¬ 
tion. This must be a patriotic 
intervention. 

You and you alone, as the 
leaders of your party, have the 
position and stature to take the 
action required to safeguard 
our homeland, to potentially 
save the lives of millions of 
people in South Korea and to 
preserve the fragile fabric of 
world peace. Those words are 
not being offered in a burst of 
hyperbole; they were typed 
with a carefully considered, re¬ 
alistic sense of urgency. 

The president that your Re¬ 
publican Party nominated to 
lead our nation has spun peril¬ 
ously out of control. You have 
seen it. You know you are per¬ 
sonally concerned. Indeed, you 
know you share the concerns 
that are privately being ex¬ 
pressed by many of the most 
responsible Republican global 
policy experts in our country’s 
most famous conservative 


think tanks. 

They have seen — and are 
very concerned about — the 
fact that Trump has mounted, 
and then escalated, a campaign 
of taunting and goading North 
Korea’s famously unstable dic¬ 
tator. They know this is con¬ 
duct that is both mindless and 
dangerous. They also know 
Kim Jong Un is an immature 
and inexperienced leader who 
loves to brag that he not only 
possesses nuclear weapons but 
can deliver his nuclear-tipped 
warheads halfway around the 
world to our homeland. 

Unfortunately, the entire 
world now realizes that what 
we are witnessing is a clash of 
nuclear-tipped leaders who re¬ 
ally are two of kind. Trump, al¬ 
though he has been around the 
sun at least 30 times more than 
Kim, acts every bit as immature 
and inexperienced as the North 
Korean supreme leader. Like 
Kim, Trump loves to brag and 
also seems unbothered when 
his boasts laughably exceed the 
easily discovered truth. Both 
leaders clearly have a penchant 
for out-goading the other about 
nukes. And our planet’s future 
could be at stake. 

On New Year’s Day, Kim 
bragged in a speech: “The 
United States can never fight a 
war against me and our state. It 
should properly know that the 
whole territory of the U.S. is 
within the range of our nuclear 
strike and a nuclear button is 
always on the desk of my office, 
and this is just a reality, not a 
threat.” 

Just 12 minutes after 
Trump’s favorite Fox News 


Channel reported Kim’s boast, 
the U.S. president shamelessly 
reverted to his inner pre-teen 
on a playground. He tweeted: 
“North Korean Leader Kim 
Jong Un just stated that the 
‘Nuclear Button is on his desk 
at all times.’ Will someone from 
his depleted and food starved 
regime please inform him that 
I too have a Nuclear Button, but 
it is a much bigger & more pow¬ 
erful one than his, and my But¬ 
ton works!” 

Never in the history of the 
U.S. has a president chosen to 
act so publicly in a way that 
is so juvenile, so reckless and 
perilous. And all responsible 
Republicans know their party 
now bears responsibility for 
having implored Americans 
to elect a president who risks 
the world’s safety to boast of 
America’s nuclear arsenal as a 
measure of his playground pre¬ 
manhood. Trump doesn’t seem 
to care if his taunts cause his 
adversary to flip out and an¬ 


grily launch his first nuke. 

Like the 1974 day when the 
conscience of conservatives, 
Sen. Barry Goldwater, led a 
delegation of Republicans to the 
White House and told President 
Richard Nixon he must resign 
or be impeached and convicted 
for his Watergate crimes, so too 
all of the 2018 Republican con¬ 
gressional leaders know, deep 
down, what they must do. 

They must go to the White 
House, and confront Trump 
as a sizable group with a 2018 
ultimatum that puts patriotism 
ahead of politics. Tell Trump 
he must end his reckless, im¬ 
mature and globally perilous 
practices — or his fellow Re¬ 
publicans will begin a process 
to remove him for conduct un¬ 
befitting a U.S. president that 
constitutes a clear and present 
danger to us all. 

Martin Schram, an op-ed columnist 
for Tribune News Service, is a 
veteran Washington journalist, au¬ 
thor and TV documentary executive. 
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By Hugh Hewitt 

Special To The Washington Post 

H ow did the United 
States end up with¬ 
out an ambassador 
to the most impor¬ 
tant non-nuclear nation in the 
world — Germany—for almost 
an entire year? Even as Berlin 
and the entire country stag¬ 
gered from crisis to crisis in 
2017, no senior representative 
of the United States was there 
to relay the president’s and the 
secretary of state’s views quiet¬ 
ly to Chancellor Angela Merkel 
or loudly through the German 
press and official visits. 

Richard Grenell, the former 
U.S. spokesman at the United 
Nations and a sharp commen¬ 
tator on television and Twit¬ 
ter, was nominated to be the 
U.S. ambassador in Berlin in 
September and cleared com¬ 
mittee in late October. But the 
new year opens without a U.S. 
ambassador in Berlin, as there 
wasn’t enough time for a floor 
“debate” of 30 hours on Gren¬ 
ell in November or December. 
It’s astonishing to neglect con¬ 
firming any ambassador to an 
important ally, but Germany? 
That’s not only astonishing but 
also reckless in the extreme. 

Whom to blame? Senate 
Democrats, of course. So much 


of the current confirmation cri¬ 
sis — scores of nominees are in 
Grenell’s boat, but his delay is 
one of the most risible and de¬ 
structive — and its many con¬ 
sequences go back to the rule 
change they implemented. 

When then-Senate Majority 
Leader Harry Reid, D-Nev., 
employed a simple majority to 
change the Senate’s rules in 
November 2013 — the “Reid 
Rule” — he provided a path to 
change any rule the majority 
finds inconvenient. The Reid 
Rule was first employed by 
Reid to end the filibuster of all 
judicial and executive-branch 
nominees other than those 
of nominees to the Supreme 
Court — a result Democrats 
cheered. But the consequenc¬ 
es of deploying the Reid Rule 
were easy to foresee and much 
discussed at the time he used it. 
Other protections historically 
extended to the minority were 
sure to decline, and they have. 
The Republicans employed the 
rule to stop a filibuster of Neil 
Gorsuch’s nomination to the 
Supreme Court. For those of 
us who viewed the filibuster 
as constitutionally suspect (at 
best), this was welcome. 

Now Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., is 
weighing using the Reid Rule 


again. Democrats, hoisted 
by their own petard, have re¬ 
sponded to being in the minor¬ 
ity in a Reid Rule world with 
the Senate version of college 
basketball’s long-ago-banned 
“four comers” offense where 
the game was slowed to a crawl 
by passing the ball endlessly to 
run out the clock. The Demo¬ 
crats, led by Senate Minority 
Leader Chuck Schumer, of New 
York, are running out the clock 
on every nominee, demanding 
30 hours of “debate” (of course 
no one shows up to actually de¬ 
bate) in hopes that, come 2019, 
they will return to the major¬ 
ity. Then they can stop nomi¬ 
nations the old-fashioned way 
— in committee, by a refusal of 
the majority party to bring the 
nominations forward. 

Now a group of level-headed 
senators led by James Lank¬ 
ford, R-Okla., is trying to per¬ 
suade colleagues to actually 
allow the Senate to do its job 
and dispatch certain to-be-con¬ 
firmed nominees, like Grenell, 
to their jobs with much lower 
limits on the time their nomi¬ 
nations can be debated on the 
floor. 

If Lankford’s efforts fail, 
McConnell will have to choose 
between keeping the body in 
session around the clock (and 


many in the grass roots of the 
GOP are demanding that) or 
employing the Reid Rule again 
to effect another shattering of 
precedent. 

Everywhere in the country, 
ordinary people marvel at the 
absurdity of the Senate and 
its inability to do anything on 
time even when led by McCo¬ 
nnell, the most effective ma¬ 
jority leader of my lifetime. 
Not having Grenell on post as 
the refugee crisis roils Ger¬ 
many, through discussions of 
NATO members’ dollar and 
manpower contributions, and 
during the prolonged deadlock 
on forming a new government 
is the latest illustration of the 
damage Democrats have done 
and the scope of McConnell’s 
challenge. National security 
appointments were the last 
bastion of bipartisan civility. 
Now Democrats have tossed 
that aside, breaking what can¬ 
not be remade. The new year 
should begin with McConnell 
laying down the law on the 
basic duties of the Senate with 
another deployment of his pre¬ 
decessor’s rule. 

Hugh Hewitt, a Washington Post 
contributing columnist, hosts a na¬ 
tionally syndicated radio show and 
is author of “The Fourth Way: The 
Conservative Playbook for a Lasting 
GOP Majority.” 
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OPINION 




DOLUE DNW TWKG 
iREEDGNlTEfiTHAT. 
THE am UHEI5 FflOHG. 



CORRECT! 

THCT1L BE 
5 2Bj MILLION. 


What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Much to question on UN setup 

Boston Herald 

There was less there than meets the eye 
to that widely ballyhooed $285 million cut 
to the United Nations budget that followed 
on the heels of U.S. threats to exact finan¬ 
cial revenge on the organization follow¬ 
ing its condemnation of President Donald 
Trump declaring Jerusalem the capital of 
Israel. 

U.S. Ambassador Nikki Haley called 
what was characterized as a “negotiated” 
budget cut historic, adding, “We will no 
longer let the generosity of the American 
people be taken advantage of or remain 
unchecked.” 

Well, just to put this in perspective, the 
entire two-year operating budget for the 
U.N. (2018 and 2019) was set at $5,396 bil¬ 
lion, of which the U.S. is expected to pay 22 
percent (the U.S. is assessed about 28 per¬ 
cent of U.N. peacekeeping operations). So, 
yes, perhaps any cut in the bloated bureau¬ 
cracy that is the U.N. is helpful. But this 
one — its good timing aside — is hardly 
worth the press release it was printed on. 

Of course if it were merely the start of 
a re-evaluation of the U.S. contribution 

— and, more importantly, of the U.S. ex¬ 
ercising its influence over the bloated and 
often corrupt agencies of the world orga¬ 
nization — then it might be an important 
development. 

For example, former U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. John Bolton (2005-06) suggested 
in an op-ed in the Wall Street Journal that: 
“The U.S. should reject this international 
taxation regime and move instead to vol¬ 
untary contributions. This means paying 
only for what the (member) country wants 

— and expecting to get what it pays for.” 
Topping his list and ours as well of U.N. 
agencies unworthy of funding would be 
the U.N. Human Rights Council — a vir¬ 
tual parody of its name. Existing mem¬ 
bers include such paragons of virtue in the 
human rights field as Saudi Arabia, China, 
Cuba and Venezuela. Angola and the Dem¬ 
ocratic Republic of Congo will be joining 
their ranks in January. 

Drop executions down to zero 

The New York Times 

Alva Campbell was supposed to die on 
Nov. 15. That was the date chosen by the 
State of Ohio, which had convicted and 
condemned Campbell for murdering a 
teenager, Charles Dials, during a 1997 car¬ 
jacking in Columbus. 

Inside the death chamber that morning, 
prison officials spent more than an hour 
searching Campbell’s arms and legs for 
a vein into which they could inject the le¬ 
thal drug cocktail. They comforted him as 
they prepared to kill him, providing the 69- 
year-old with a wedge pillow to help with 
breathing problems related to his years of 
heavy smoking. 

After about 80 minutes, they gave up 
and returned Campbell to his cell, where 
he sits awaiting his next date with death, 
now set for June 5, 2019. 

The pathetic scene was a fitting sym¬ 
bol of the state of capital punishment in 
America in 2017, a vile practice that de¬ 
scends further into macabre farce even 
as it declines in use. Campbell would have 
been the 24th person put to death last year. 
That’s less than a quarter of the 98 execu¬ 
tions carried out in 1999. 

The number should be zero. As the na¬ 
tion enters 2018, the Supreme Court is con¬ 
sidering whether to hear at least one case 
asking it to strike down the death penalty, 


once and for all, for violating the Eighth 
Amendment’s ban on cruel and unusual 
punishments. 

Whether the justices take that or another 
case, the facts they face will be the same: 
The death penalty is a savage, racially bi¬ 
ased, arbitrary and pointless punishment 
that becomes rarer and more geographi¬ 
cally isolated with every year. In 2017 the 
total number of people sitting on death rows 
across America fell for the 17th straight 
year. In Harris County, Texas, the nation’s 
undisputed leader in state-sanctioned kill¬ 
ing, the year passed without a single ex¬ 
ecution or death sentence — the first time 
that’s happened in more than 40 years. 

Still, Texas was one of just two states — 
Arkansas is the other — responsible for al¬ 
most half of 2017’s executions. And nearly 
one in three of the nation’s 39 new death 
sentences last year were handed down in 
three counties: Riverside in California, 
Clark in Nevada and Maricopa in Arizona. 

It would be tempting to conclude from 
this litany, which is drawn from an annual 
report by the Death Penalty Information 
Center, that capital punishment is being 
reserved for the most horrific crime com¬ 
mitted by the most incorrigible offenders. 
But it would be wrong. 

The death penalty is not and has never 
been about the severity of any given crime. 
Mental illness, intellectual disability, brain 
damage, childhood abuse or neglect, abys¬ 
mal lawyers, minimal judicial review, a 
white victim — these factors are far more 
closely associated with who ends up getting 
executed. Of the 23 people put to death in 
2017, all but three had at least one of these 
factors, according to the report. Eight were 
younger than 21 at the time of their crime. 

More troubling still are the wrongful 
convictions. In 2017, four more people who 
had been sentenced to death were exoner¬ 
ated, for a total of 160 since 1973 — a time 
during which 1,465 people were executed. 
In many of the exonerations, prosecutors 
won convictions and sentences despite 
questionable or nonexistent evidence, per¬ 
vasive misconduct or a pattern of racial 
bias. A 2014 study published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ences extrapolated from known cases of 
wrongful convictions to estimate that at 
least 4 percent of all death-row inmates 
are wrongfully convicted. Against this 
backdrop, it would take an enormous leap 
of faith to believe that no innocent person 
has ever been executed. 

This (New York Times) page has long op¬ 
posed the death penalty, and would contin¬ 
ue to even if its application were completely 
free of bias and error. That is an unattain¬ 
able goal, as should be obvious by now. Per¬ 
haps this explains why Americans, whose 
support for capital punishment climbed as 
high as 80 percent in 1994, have increas¬ 
ingly lost their appetite for state-sanctioned 
killing. Support is down to around 55 per¬ 
cent, its lowest level in 45 years. 

The rest of the developed world agreed to 


reject this cruel and pointless practice long 
ago. How can it be ended here, for good? 

Leaving it up to individual states is not 
the solution. It’s true that 19 states and the 
District of Columbia have already banned 
capital punishment, four have suspended it 
and eight others haven’t executed anyone 
in more than a decade. Some particularly 
awful state policies have also been elimi¬ 
nated in the past couple of years, like a 
Florida law that permitted non-unanimous 
juries to impose death sentences, and an 
Alabama rule empowering judges to over¬ 
ride a jury’s vote for life, even a unanimous 
one, and impose death. 

And yet at the same time, states have 
passed laws intended to speed up the capi¬ 
tal appeals process, despite the growing 
evidence of legal errors and prosecutorial 
misconduct that can be hidden for years or 
longer. 

Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg suggested 
that the death penalty would eventually 
end with a whimper. “The incidence of 
capital punishment has gone down, down, 
down so that now, I think, there are only 
three states that actually administer the 
death penalty,” Ginsburg said at a law 
school event. “We may see an end to capital 
punishment by attrition as there are fewer 
and fewer executions.” 

That’s a dispiriting take. The death pen¬ 
alty holdouts may be few and far between, 
but they are fiercely committed, and they 
won’t stop killing people unless they’re 
forced to. Relying on the vague idea of at¬ 
trition absolves the court of its responsibil¬ 
ity to be the ultimate arbiter and guardian 
of the Constitution — and specifically of 
the Eighth Amendment. The court has al¬ 
ready relied on that provision to ban the 
execution of juvenile offenders, the intel¬ 
lectually disabled and those convicted of 
crimes against people other than murder. 

There’s no reason not to take the final 
step. 

Trump is overreaching on Iran 

Los Angeles Times 

It’s entirely appropriate for President 
Donald Trump to offer support for peace¬ 
ful protesters in Iran and to demand that 
the government there respond with re¬ 
straint. Despite claims by Supreme Leader 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei that they were 
instigated by foreign “enemies,” the pro¬ 
tests that erupted in that country last week 
seem to be home-grown and motivated by 
dissatisfaction with high prices, unemploy¬ 
ment and a corrupt ruling elite. 

Some protesters may also have objected, 
as Trump claimed in one of his tweets, to 
the fact that their wealth “is being stolen 
and squandered on terrorism.” 

But Trump and other American politi¬ 
cians need to be careful not to issue calls 
for regime change, however veiled, that 
the United States is unable and unwilling 
to back up with military action. The presi¬ 
dent came close to making such a promise 


in a tweet on New Year’s Day that began 
with “Iran is failing at every level despite 
the terrible deal made with them by the 
Obama Administration” and ended with 
the exclamation “TIME FOR CHANGE!” 
In a similar vein, Sen. Tom Cotton, R-Ark., 
said, “We should support the Iranian peo¬ 
ple who are willing to risk their lives.” 

Such language offers Iranian dissidents 
false hope, just as former President George 
H.W. Bush raised the hopes of Iraqi Shiites 
and Kurds in 1991 when, near the end of 
the first Gulf War, he said that the Iraqi 
people could “take matters into their own 
hands, to force Saddam Hussein, the dic¬ 
tator, to step aside.” When those Iraqis 
rose up against Saddam, U.S. forces didn’t 
come to their aid. Trump’s words also 
make it easy for the Iranian regime to dis¬ 
miss their protests as American-inspired. 
That doesn’t mean U.S. politicians can’t 
sympathize with the concerns of young, 
disaffected people in Iran or that the U.S. 
can’t penalize Iran when it believes that 
country has misbehaved. The U.S. already 
has imposed sanctions on Iran for its sup¬ 
port for militant groups such as Hamas 
and Hezbollah and for its testing of ballis¬ 
tic missiles potentially capable of carrying 
nuclear weapons. 

Finally, Trump must resist the tempta¬ 
tion to seize on the protests in Iran as an 
excuse for further undermining the nucle¬ 
ar agreement. In October, Trump declined 
to certify to Congress that staying in the 
nuclear deal was in America’s interest 
even though the International Atomic En¬ 
ergy Agency repeatedly has said that Iran 
has complied with the agreement. But he 
didn’t say that he would reimpose the sanc¬ 
tions that were lifted in connection with 
the deal or demand that Congress do so. 

At the same time, Trump warned that 
the agreement would be “terminated” if 
Congress didn’t take action to improve on 
the agreement — action that hasn’t been 
forthcoming, raising the possibility that he 
might reimpose sanctions this year, effec¬ 
tively ending the agreement. 

Might the protests in Iran — and the gov¬ 
ernment’s response to them — give Trump 
another reason for taking that extreme 
step? (In one of his tweets, the president 
mentioned “all of the money that President 
Obama so foolishly gave (Iran).”) That 
truly would be an irresponsible reaction. 
The nuclear agreement wasn’t a favor to 
Iran; in restraining its nuclear program, 
it contributed to the security of the whole 
world. That was true before the protests 
and it’s still true. 

SEC dominance unassailable 

The Oxford (Miss.) Eagle 

Nobody can doubt the power of the 
Southeastern Conference in football now. 

The league had moments this past sea¬ 
son when it did not look like America’s 
powerhouse football conference. LSU lost 
at home to Troy. Ole Miss lost to Cal. Ala¬ 
bama looked beatable late in the season. 
Florida struggled throughout the year. 

But, in the end, two SEC teams will bat¬ 
tle for the College Football National Cham¬ 
pionship on Monday. 

Georgia and Alabama were the league’s 
best all season but they didn’t get to meet 
in the SEC Championship because Auburn 
had beaten the Crimson Tide to win the 
Western Division. 

Alabama’s selection into the National 
Championship playoffs was a close call. 
Many didn’t think they belonged. But 
the Crimson Tide revealed in a semifinal 
matchup with Clemson that they are legiti¬ 
mate title contenders. Now, it’s Alabama 
vs. Georgia for the National Championship 
in the most fitting of locations. This year’s 
championship is being held in Atlanta, a 
Southern location for a Southern slugfest. 

Alabama is an early favorite in part be¬ 
cause the Crimson Tide makes playing in 
this annual affair a habit. We’ll see. Georgia 
will have a slight home field advantage. 

Regardless, one thing we know: The 
SEC will rule college football once again 
this season when it’s over. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 
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FweEook.dom/ BiZarroComiai 

©2oi& BlZARBb STUPIOS 



ACROSS 

1 Golfer Ernie 
4 Teensy bit 
8 Tackled weeds 

12 Zodiac cat 

13 Biblical pronoun 

14 Leer at 

15 Stravinsky ballet, 
with “The” 

17 Phone inventor 

18 Printer’s blue 

19 Ryan or Tatum 

20 Tennis great 
Chris 

22 Venus de — 

24 Swampy terrain 

25 Backyard basin 
for sparrows 

29 Mineral suffix 

30 Track events 

31 Bill’s partner 

32 Unique person 

34 PC picture 

35 One of the 
Jackson 5 

36 Fire sign? 

37 Lomond 
and Ness 

40 Use an old 
phone 

41 “That’s — ask” 

42 Avian sound 

46 United nations 

47 Teen fave 


DOWN 

1 Sprite 

2 Tiki bar necklace 

3 Wizard 

4 Facing the 
pitcher 

5 Reedy 

6 Not ’neath 

7 Club — 

8 Mingle 

9 Curved molding 

10 First lady of scat 

11 Farmer’s place 

16 Rochester’s love 

19 Early automaker 

20 Qatar’s ruler 


21 “La Dolce —” 

22 Itty-bitty 

23 Angered 

25 Lure 

26 Award 

27 Grabbed 

28 Sharpen 

30 Baseball stats 

33 Morals 

34 Apple 
computer 

36 Move laterally 

37 Research sites 

38 Earthen pot 

39 Hoofbeat sound 

40 Let fall 

42 Crib 

43 Actress Lupino 

44 Chaney of 
horror films 

45 “Acid” 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



^ M U N M 


CRYPTOQUIP 

RGWIKM RG MUI 


'GRE<x+AAO(*iHAL*&r' i " q HIEXRNG ATLM KRMQ RW 
ADLATWIEQ HTMUILRGX 
AITAEI. RM’W NG NGMFILA 
N G M MFILA. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: A YOUNG MALE DEER 
WAS RUNNING AROUND TRYING TO CATCH 
OTHERS. I PRESUME THEY WERE PLAYING STAG. 
Today's Cryptoquip Clue: M equals T 
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WAS To HOT O&SESS 
THE WHOLE WEEK, 


YOU STILL HAVE \ f CURLING, 
HALF A PANEL. )/ HOW,THERE'S 
—Y i AEUHHV 
SPORT. 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 


AT THE KOFAENT, 
HUI^ANS HAVE A 
SLIGHT ADVANTAGE 
OVER COMPUTERS IN 
INTELLIGENCE. 


BUT AS SOON AS 
COMPUTERS CAN LEARN 
ON THEIR OLJN, THEY 
UJILL BECOME A MORTAL 
THREAT TO HUMANKIND. 


WHO I FIGURED 

TOLD it OUT ON 

YOU fAY OLJN. 
THAT? 





...LIKE A SEA ANEMONE. 

IVE PECIPEP I'LL BE A 
SEA ANEMONE. NOT A CARE 
IN THE WORLP, IT'P BE A 
WELCOME INTERLOPE BETWEEN 
THIS LIFE ANP MY NEXT 
.ONE WHERE I'M A JEPI. 





/ PON'T KNOW IF YOU 

SET TO CHOOSE WHAT 
HAPPENS TO YOOR ENER&Y, 

LEMONTj^- 0 FFC u $£i 

YIPr ref but i think 


OBI-WAN ANP 
YOPA KNOW 
s. MORE ABOOT 


\THAT THAN 

jAAw po. 





ACROSS 

1 Soccer star Mia 
5 “The Haj” author 
9 TV watchdog 
org. 

12 Beige 

13 Paris names 

14 Fan’s cry 

15 Landed 

16 “NFL Live” 
channel 

17 Pub order 

18 Craving 

19 Simile center 

20 Enthusiast 

21 Approves 
23 Actress Lucy 
25 Mom’s mom 
28 Elk’s horn 

32 Coffee flavor 

33 Dickens title 
starter 

34 Montezuma’s 
people 

36 Cheap 

37 Rap sheet abbr. 

38 Coop dweller 

39 Suitable 
42 Cagers’ gp. 

44 Undulating 

48 Antonym (Abbr.) 

49 Paradise 

50 Formerly 

51 Dye brand 


52 Ship wood 

53 Gumbo need 

54 Thumbs-up 

55 Messes up 

56 Sprint 

DOWN 

1 Make well 

2 Rights org. 

3 Hosp. scans 

4 Oaf 

5 Anxious 

6 Colonial 
seamstress 

7 Chevy model 

8 Tax form ID 

9 Lady of the haus 

10 Young cow 

11 Pan handler? 

20 Sycamore tree 
22 Talent 


24 Amazed 

25 “Today” rival, 
briefly 

26 Cartoonist 
Chast 

27 Play a part 

29 Science room 

30 Yalie 

31 Pensioned 
(Abbr.) 

35 Smoothing tool 

36 “Merci!” 

39 Like slasher films 

40 Mayberry 
moppet 

41 Makes a choice 
43 Endure 

45 “Diana” singer 
46TiVo forerunners 
47 “Amen!” 

49 Paris summer 
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CRYPTOQUIP 

ODQFX A D N V RUNX UN RFL 

ILEXH F MZFQN MODQ F REPC 

VD AODYEBN E Z ZIQEXFVEDX : 

PFXBZNZEHUV YEOHEZ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THAT INSECT IN THE 
BELGIAN PORT CITY IS PURPOSELY BOTHERING 

c , , bizakro.com I PEOPLE. IT’S AN ANTWERP ANT TWERP. 
radekook.dom/BiZarroComid£ _ 

Today s Cryptoquip Clue: A equals P 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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GET 2 POINTS FOR EVERY $T 

2000 POINTS=$20 REWARDS CARD 


WHEN YOU USE MILITARY STAR 
AT YOUR 


APPLYTODAYATYOURLOCALEXCHANGEORATMyECP.com 

‘Available at all military exchanges and other participating facilities. 

Rewards exclude military clothing line of credit. 


OUR HONOR 

TO SERVE YOU 
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U.S. & GERMAN 
ATTORNEYS 



American 

Doctors & Staff 

Services Offered: 

Family Dentistry 
Certified Orthodontics 
Crowns and Veneers 
Implant Surgery 
Zoom Teeth Whitening 
Wisdom Teeth Surgery 
Nitrous Oxide 

Saturday & Evening Appointr 
Caring, Friendly American Sta 


| Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
WiesbadendentaLcon 



VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

+49 (0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 
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Ramstein 
Dental Care 

06371 406230 I 
Post Strasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 
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’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes 
military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 

Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 



Modern Aesthetic 

Dentistry 

. Aesthetic Dentistry 

• TMJ/Facial Pain Treatment 

• Certified Dental Hygienist 

• Preventive Care and 
Periodontal Therapy 

1 Orthodontics/lnvisalign 
Implants 


Dr. Charles A. Smith DDS, LVIF is an American trained 
dentist providing expert dental care with the newest and 
most successful techniques to cover all your dental needs. 
Come see why patients travel from all over Europe to visit 
Dr. Smith for general dental care to smile makeovers. After 
many successful years in Heidelberg, Dr. Smith has now 
opened a second office in Stuttgart. Please visit our Home- 
page and email or call for an appointment. 


Romerstrasse 1 • 69115 Heidelberg • 06221 -6516090 
www.heidelbergdentistry.com • info@heidelbergdentistry.com 

Charles-Lindbergh-Str. 11 •71034 Boblingen • 07031-2056062 
info@boeblingendental.com • www.boeblingendental.com 


Transportation 


944 Transportation 


Interglobal Shipping GmbH 

Specialized Shipping to/from the US & Canada 
Autos, Household Goods, Personal Belongings 
Contact your Pro's at the Docks today!!! 
info@interglobalshipping.de, 
w.interglobalshipping.de 


Ship Cars and Containers tc ind from the USA 



■522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 



Reading Stars and Stripes 
gives you a better handle on 
issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the 
bases the way we do. 

STARSK^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripes.com for details. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 

starski^stripes. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSl^STRIPES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 



Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARStaSTRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Lies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


ies.com sui 


STRIPES. 


Mobile 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARS*»STRIPES. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro football 


College football 

1 

Tennis 

1 

College basketball 


NFL playoffs 


Wild-card Playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 6 

Tennessee at Kansas City 
Atlanta at Los Angeles Rams 

Sunday, Jan. 7 
Buffalo at Jacksonville 
Carolina at New Orleans 

Divisional Playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 13 

New Orleans/Carolina/Atlanta at Phil¬ 
adelphia 

Kansas City/Tennessee/Buffalo at 
New England 

Sunday, Jan. 14 

Jacksonville/Kansas City/Tennessee 
at Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles Rams/New Orleans/Caro¬ 
lina at Minnesota 

Conference Championships 
Sunday, Jan. 21 


TBD 


Pro Bowl 
Sunday, Jan. 28 
At Orlando, Fla. 

AFC VS. NFC 

Super Bowl 
Sunday, Feb. 4 
At Minneapolis, Minn. 

AFC champion vs. NFC champion 

NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (OUT: definitely will not play; 
DNP: did not practice; LIMITED: limited 
participation; FULL: Full participation): 

Saturday 

TENNESSEE TITANS at KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS - TITANS: DNP: CB Brice Mc¬ 
Cain (hamstring), RB DeMarco Mur¬ 
ray (knee), CB Logan Ryan (illness), S 
Da’Norris Searcy (Illness). FULL: CB Ka- 
lan Reed (concussion), TE Jonnu Smith 
(concussion). CHIEFS: DNP: LB Tamba 
Flali (knee), DE Jarvis Jenkins (knee), DE 
Rakeem Nunez-Roches (ankle). LIMITED: 
WR Albert Wilson (hamstring). FULL: T 
Cameron Erving (shoulder), T Eric Fisher 
(back). 

ATLANTA FALCONS at LOS ANGELES 
RAMS - FALCONS: DNP: WR Andre Rob¬ 
erts (knee, ankle). LIMITED: DE Adrian 
Clayborn (calf), RB Devonta Freeman 
(knee), WR Taylor Gabriel (hamstring), 
WR Julio Jones (ankle, ribs), C Alex Mack 
£ Levine Toilolo (knee). RAMS: 
DNP: WR Pharoh Cooper (shoulder), WR 
Mike Thomas (ankle). LIMITED: LB Mark 
Barron (achilles), S Blake Countess (con¬ 
cussion). 

Sunday 

BUFFALO BILLS at JACKSONVILLE JAG¬ 
UARS — BILLS: DNP: Lorenzo Alexander 
(not injury related), RB LeSean McCoy 
(ankle), LB Matt Milano (hamstring), T 
Jordan Mills (ankle), WR Deonte Thomp¬ 
son (shoulder), DT Kyle Williams (not in¬ 
jury related), CB Shareece Wright (con¬ 
cussion). LIMITED: WR Kelvin Benjamin 
(knee), TE Charles Clay (knee), QB Joe 
Webb (ankle). JAGUARS: DNP: WR Mar- 
qise Lee (ankle), TE Marcedes Lewis 
(ankle), LB Donald Payne (quadricep). 
LIMITED: DT Abry Jones (back), T Cam 
Robinson (abdomen). FULL: QB Blake 
Bortles (right wrist). 

CAROLINA PANTHERS at NEW OR¬ 
LEANS SAINTS - PANTHERS: DNP: S Mike 
Adams (not injury related), DE Mario Ad¬ 
dison (hip), WR Devin Funchess (shoul¬ 
der), DE Wes Horton (rib), DE Julius 
Peppers (not injury related). LIMITED: 
DT Vernon Butler (shoulder), T Matt Ka- 
lil (illness), C Ryan Kalil (shoulder), QB 
Cam Newton (right shoulder), RB Jona¬ 
than Stewart (back), LB Shaq Thompson 
(foot). FULL: S Kurt Coleman (ankle), TE 
Greg Olsen (foot), G Trai Turner (concus¬ 
sion). SAINTS: LIMITED: T Terron Arm¬ 
stead (thigh), CB Justin Hardee (foot), 
DE Trey Hendrickson (ankle), TE Josh Hill 
(shoulder), TE Michael Hoomanawanui 
(concussion), G Senio Kelemete (knee), 
WR Michael Thomas (hamstring). 

NFL calendar 

Jan. 6-7 — Wild-card playoffs. 

Jan. 13-14 — Divisional playoffs. 

Jan. 21 — Conference championships. 

Feb. 4 — Super Bowl at Minneapolis. 

Feb. 20 — First day for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

Feb. 27-March 5 — NFL comine in In¬ 
dianapolis. 

March 6 — Deadline for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

March 14 — 2018 league calendar be¬ 
gins, free agency opens, trades allowed. 

March 25-28 — Annual league meet¬ 
ing, Orlando. 

April 2 — Clubs that hired a new head 
coach after the end of the 2017 regular 
season may begin offseason workouts. 

April 16 — Clubs with returning head 
coaches may begin offseason workout 
programs. 


Bowl schedule 

Saturday, Dec. 16 
Celebration Bowl 
At Atlanta 

NC A&T 21, Grambling State 14 

New Orleans Bowl 

Troy 50, North Texas 30 

Cure Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Georgia State 27, Western Kentucky 17 

Las Vegas Bowl 
Boise State 38, Oregon 28 

New Mexico Bowl 
Albuquerque 

Marshall 31, Colorado State 28 

Camellia Bowl 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Middle Tennessee 35, Arkansas State 30 

Tuesday, Dec. 19 
Boca Raton (Fla.) Bowl 
FAU 50, Akron 3 

Wednesday, Dec. 20 
Frisco (Texas) Bowl 
Louisiana Tech 51, SMU 10 
Thursday, Dec. 21 
Gasparilla Bowl 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Temple 28, FIU 3 

Friday, Dec. 22 
Bahamas Bowl 
Nassau 
Ohio 41, UAB 6 

Famous Idaho Potato Bowl 
Boise 

Wyoming 37, Central Michigan 14 

Saturday, Dec. 23 
Birmingham (Ala.) Bowl 
South Florida 38, Texas Tech 34 
Armed Forces Bowl 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Army 42, San Diego State 35 
Dollar General Bowl 
Mobile, Ala. 

Appalachian State 34, Toledo 0 

Sunday, Dec. 24 
Hawaii Bowl 


Qatar Open 

Wednesday 

At The Khalifa International Tennis 
& Squash Complex 
Doha, Qatar 

Purse: $1.29 million (WT250) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Andrey Rublev, Russia, def. Fernando 
Verdasco (7), Spain, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. 

Mirza Basic, Bosnia-Herzegovina, def. 
Feliciano Lopez (8), Spain, 6-4, 7-6 (2). 

Borna Coric, Croatia, def. Nikoloz Basi¬ 
lashvili, Georgia, 6-1, 6-3. 

Dominic Thiem (1) Austria, def. Aljaz 
Bedene, Slovenia, 7-5, 6-4. 

Peter Gojowczyk, Germany, def. Mat- 
teo Berrettini, Italy, 6-2, 6-2. 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Stefano 
Travaglia, Italy, 7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Gael Monfils, r- , ~ e 


5, France, def. Jan-Lennard 


Fresno State 33, Houston 27 

Tuesday, Dec. 26 
Heart of Dallas Bowl 
Utah 30, West Virginia 14 
Quick Lane Bowl 
Detroit 

Duke 36, Northern Illinois 14 

Cactus Bowl 
Phoenix 

Kansas State 35, UCLA 17 

Wednesday, Dec. 27 
Independence Bowl 
Shreveport, La. 

Florida State 42, Southern Mississippi 13 

Pinstripe Bowl 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Iowa 27, Boston College 20 

Foster Farms Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Purdue 38, Arizona 35 
Texas Bowl 
Houston 
Texas 33, Missouri 16 

Thursday, Dec. 28 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 

Navy 49, Virginia 7 

Camping World Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Oklahoma State 30, Virginia Tech 21 

Alamo Bowl 
San Antonio 

TCU 39, Stanford 37 

Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 

Michigan State 42, Washington State 17 

Friday, Dec. 29 
Belk Bowl 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Wake Forest 55, Texas A&M 52 

Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 

North Carolina State 52, Arizona State 31 

Music City Bowl 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Northwestern 24, Kentucky 23 

Arizona Bowl 
Tucson, Ariz. 

New Mexico State 26, Utah State 20, OT 

Cotton Bowl Classic 
Arlington, Texas 
Ohio State 24, Southern Cal 7 
Saturday, Dec. 30 
TaxSIayer Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mississippi State 31, Louisville 27 
Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Iowa State 21, Memphis 20 
Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Penn State 35, Washington 28 

Orange Bowl 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 
Wisconsin 34, Miami 24 

Monday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

South Carolina 26, Michigan 19 

Peach Bowl 
Atlanta 

UCF 34, Auburn 27 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Notre Dame 21, LSU 17 

Rose Bowl (CFP Semifinal) 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Georgia 54, Oklahoma 48, 20T 
Sugar Bowl (CFP Semifinal) 

New Orleans 
Alabama 24, Clemson 6 
Monday, Jan. 8 

College Football Championship 
Atlanta 

Georgia (13-1) vs. Alabama (12-1) 


FCS playoffs 


Championship 
Saturday, Jan. 6 
At Toyota Stadium 
Frisco, Texas 

North Dakota State (13-1) vs. James 
Madison (14-0) 


Tata Open Maharashtra 

Wednesday 

At Shree Shiv Chhatrapati Sports 
Complex 

Pune, India 

Purse: $501,345 (WT250) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Secont? Round 

Pierre-Hugues Herbert (8), France, 
def. Yuki Bhambri, India, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Benoit Paire (4), France, def. Marton 
Fucsovics, Hungary, 6-4, 6-7 (4), 7-6 (6). 

Robin Haase (5), Netherlands, def. 
Nicolas Jarry, France, 3-6, 7-6 (5), 7-5. 

Gilles Simon, France, def. Roberto 
Bautista Agut (3), Spain, 6-3, 7-6 (5). 

Mikhail Kukushkin (7), Kazakhstan, 
def. Laslo Djere, Serbia, 7-5, 7-6 (5). 

Marin Cilic (1), Croatia, def. Ramku- 
mar Ramanathan, India, 6-4, 6-3. 

Ricardo Ojeda Lara, Spain, def. Ilya 
Ivashka, Belarus, 6-4, 6-4. 

Kevin Anderson (2), South Africa, def. 
Thiago Monteiro, Brazil, 7-6 (4), 3-2 re¬ 
tired. 

Auckland Open 

Wednesday 
At ASB Tennis Arena 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Second* Round 

Barbora Strycova (3), Czech Republic, 
def. Johanna Larsson, Sweden, 6-1, 6-7 
(3),6-2. 

Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, def. Ysaline Bo- 
naventure, Belgium, 6-4, 6-3. 

Caroline Wozniacki (1), Denmark, def. 
Petra Martic, Croatia, 6-2, 6-2. 

Sofia Kenin, United States, def. Varvara 
Lepchenko, United States, 6-4, 7-6 (6). 

Polona Hercog, Slovenia, def. Kirsten 
Flipkens, Belgium, 6-4, 6-2. 

Sachia Vickery, United States, def. Ve¬ 
ronica Cepede Royg, Paraguay, 6-2, 6-4. 

Julia Goerges (2), Germany, def. Vikto¬ 
ria Kuzmova, Slovakia, 6-4, 6-0. 

Agnieszka Radwanska (4), Poland, def. 
Taylor Townsend, United States, 6-3, 7-5. 

Shenzhen Open 

Wednesday 

nggang Ter._ 

Shenzhen, China 
Purse: $626,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Irina-Camelia Begu (4), Romania, def. 
Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, 4-6, 6-1, 
6-2. 

Katarina Siniakova (6), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Wang Yafan, China, 7-5, 6-3. 

Simona Halep (1), Romania, def. Duan 
Ying-Ying, China, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2. 

Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, def. 
Ana Bogdan, Romania, 6-4, 7-6 (3). 

Brisbane International 

Wednesday 

At Queensland Tennis Centre 
Brisbane, Australia 

Purse: ATP, $468,910 (WT250); 

WTA, $894,700 (Premier) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

S Men S 
Second Round 

Alexandr Dolgopolov, Ukraine, def. 
Horacio Zeballos, Argentina, 6-1, 6-2. 

Nick Kyrgios (3), Australia, def. Mat¬ 
thew Ebden, Australia, 6-7 (3), 7-6 (5), 
6-2. 

Michael Mmoh, United States, def. 
Mischa Zverev (8), Germany, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4. 

Alex de Minaur, Australia, def. Milos 
Raonic (4), Canada, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women 
Second Round 

Aleksandra Sasnovich, Belarus, def. 
Anett Kontaveit, Estonia, 1-6, 7-6 (2), 6-3. 

Elina Svitolina (3), Ukraine, def. Ana 
Konjuh, Croatia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Kaia Kanepi, Estonia, def. Lesia Tsu- 
renko, Ukraine, 6-4,6-3. 

Karolina Pliskova (2), Czech Republic, 
def. CiCi Beilis, United States, 6-1, 6-1. 


College hockey 


Wednesday’s score 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Brown 70, NJIT 69 
Clemson 74, Boston College 70 
Duquesne 69, George Washington 52 
Fordham 69, Richmond 65, OT 
George Mason 80, UMass 72, OT 
Hartford 72, Albany (NY) 64 
Marquette 95, Providence 90, OT 
Medgar Evers 69, Baruch 65 
NC Central 65, Delaware St. 62 
Post (Conn.) 70, Caldwell 69 
Rhode Island 74, La Salle 62 
Saint Joseph’s 87, VCU 81, OT 
St. Rose 96, St. Michael’s 83 
Stony Brook 71, Maine 70 
UMBC 71, New Hampshire 67 
Wilmington (Del.) 67, Chestnut Hill 65 
SOUTH 

Alabama St. 74, Grambling St. 66 
Augusta 89, Flagler 80 
Bethune-Cookman 86, SC State 80 
Bridgewater (Va.) 81, E. Mennonite 80, OT 
Clayton St. 94, Young Harris 75 
Davidson 54, Saint Louis 51 
East Carolina 67, South Florida 65 
Emory & Henry 95, Guilford 77 
Florida A&M 84, Howard 76 
Florida St. 81, North Carolina 80 
Gardner-Webb 82, Campbell 80, OT 
Georgia 71, Mississippi 60 
Georgia Tech 64, Miami 54 
High Point 84, UNC Asheville 74 
Jackson St. 59, Alabama A&M 56 
Kentucky 74, LSU 71 
Lincoln Memorial 87, Anderson (SC) 54 
Lipscomb 99, Fisk 53 
Maryville (Tenn.) 95, Covenant 59 
Md.-Eastern Shore 65, Morgan St. 57 
Missouri 79, South Carolina 68 
New Orleans 72, Lamar 62 
Norfolk St. 75, Coppin St. 67 
Presbyterian 78, Longwood 65 
Radford 85, Winthrop 79 
UCF 65, Memphis 56 
Virginia 78, Virginia Tech 52 
Wake Forest 73, Syracuse 67 
MIDWEST 

Adrian 76, Calvin 67 
Alma 78, Kalamazoo 43 
Aquinas 69, Siena Heights 65 
Augsburg 92, Hamline 81 
Avila 80, Evangel 65 
Bethany Lutheran 91, Minn.-Morris 85 
Bradley 80, Valparaiso 71 
Carleton 68, Gustavus 67 
Clarke 96, Culver-Stockton 79 
Cornerstone 70, Michigan-Dearborn 57 
Creighton 78, St. John’s 71 
Crown (Minn.) 77, Wis.-Superior 69 
Dayton 82, St. Bonaventure 72 
Drake 87, Illinois St. 62 
Graceland (Iowa) 96, Missouri Valley 90 
Indiana St. 61, Loyola of Chicago 57 
Lakeland 81, Benedictine (III.) 71 
Minnesota 77, Illinois 67 
Mount Mercy 78, Grand View 76 
North Park 75, Carroll (Wis.) 70, OT 
Northwestern (Minn.) 65, Northland 54 
Notre Dame 88, NC State 58 
Olivet 79, Albion 61 
Purdue 82, Rutgers 51 
S. Dakota St. 87, N. Dakota St. 80 
S. Illinois 65, Evansville 63 
South Dakota 62, W. Illinois 50 
St. John’s (Minn.) 72, Concordia 
(Moor.) 55 

St. Norbert 73, Beloit 57 

St. Olaf 83, Bethel (Minn.) 82 

St. Scholastica 86, Martin Luther 62 

St. Thomas (Minn.) 120, Macalester 74 

Trine 80, Hope 75 

Wis. Lutheran 80, Concordia (Wis.) 74 
Wis.-La Crosse 57, Wis.-Eau Claire 56 
Wis.-Platteville 73, Wis.-Stout 54 
Wis.-Stevens Pt. 73, Wis.-River Falls 48 
Wis.-Whitewater 83, Wis.-Oshkosh 57 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 79, McNeese St. 74 
Oklahoma 109, Oklahoma St. 89 
Prairie View 78, Southern U. 74 
Sam Houston St. 82, Cent. Arkansas 76 
Stephen F. Austin 81, Nicholls 64 
Texas A&M-CC 67, Northwestern St. 65 
Texas Southern 85, Alcorn St. 70 
Tulsa 90, UConn 88, 20T 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
National League 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Traded RHP 
Dylan Baker to the L.A. Dodgers for 
cash. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

WASHINGTON WIZARDS - Waived 
F Mike Young. Assigned F Chris Mc¬ 
Cullough to Wisconsin (NBAGL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Signed of¬ 
fensive coordinator Bill Lazor to a new 
contract. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Fired defen¬ 
sive coordinator Dom Capers, assis¬ 
tant linebackers coach Scott McCurley 
and defensive line coach Mike Trgovac. 
Signed G Kofi Amichia. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS - Placed CB 
Phillip Gaines on injured reserve. Signed 
DT Stefan Charles. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed WR 
Brandon Zylstra to a reserve/future con¬ 
tract. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed 
LB Trevor Reilly to the practice squad. 
Released WR Bernard Reedy from the 
practice squad. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Signed K Jason 
Myers and RB Jalston Fowler to reserve/ 
future contracts. 


FAR WEST 

Boise St. 90, New Mexico 62 
Cal St.-Fullerton 68, UC Riverside 65 
Nevada 92, Wyoming 83 
UNLV 82, San Jose St. 76, OT 
Utah St. 81, Fresno St. 79, OT 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Buffalo 71, W. Michigan 49 
Chestnut Hill 98, Wilmington (Del.) 85 
Cornell 61, NJIT 46 
Farmingdale 84, St. Joseph’s (NY) 55 
Fordham 62, UMass 51 
George Mason 69, La Salle 56 
Hartford 70, Albany (NY) 55 
Kansas St. 60, West Virginia 52 
Maine 64, Stony Brook 56 
Mount St. Mary (NY) 62, Old Westbury 51 
NC Central 74, Delaware St. 67 
New Hampshire 56, UMBC 51 
Penn St. 77, Indiana 74 
Rutgers 76, Illinois 37 
Saint Joseph’s 70, St. Bonaventure 64 
St. Rose 73, St. Michael’s 54 
Vermont 63, Mass.-Lowell 55 
SOUTH 

Abilene Christian 80, McNeese St. 75 
Austin Peay 69, UT Martin 62 
Bethune-Cookman 68, SC State 50 
Clayton St. 62, Young Harris 56 
Davis & Elkins 108, Salem International 60 
E. Mennonite 75, Washington & Lee 64 
Flagler 81, Augusta 58 
Florida A&M 74, Howard 59 
George Washington 61, VCU 39 
Grambling St. 93, Alabama St. 71 
Hampton 60, Columbia 58 
Jackson St. 59, Alabama A&M 43 
Lincoln Memorial 71, Anderson (SC) 68 
Louisiana Tech 61, North Texas 53 
Morgan St. 63, Md.-Eastern Shore 50 
Norfolk St. 71, Coppin St. 57 
Saint Louis 79, Richmond 61 
Savannah St. at Kennesaw St., ccd. 
Stephen F. Austin 86, Nicholls 73 
Texas A&M-CC 62, Northwestern St. 56 
Thomas More 79, Westminster (Mo.) 25 
Transylvania 60, Earlham 43 
UConn 96, East Carolina 35 
MIDWEST 

Aquinas 63, Siena Heights 54 
Augsburg 72, Hamline 62 
Ball St. 86, Miami (Ohio) 61 
Benedictine (Kan.) 82, William Penn 55 
Bethany Lutheran 92, Minn.-Morris 83 
Bethel (Minn.) 78, St. Olaf 42 
Calvin 74, Adrian 46 
Cent. Michigan 82, Ohio 58 
Clarke 58, Culver-Stockton 50 
Cornerstone 83, Michigan-Dearborn 58 
E. Michigan 54, Bowling Green 52 
Evangel 55, Avila 53 
Grand View 75, Mount Mercy 73 
Gustavus 72, Carleton 48 
Kalamazoo 57, Alma 45 
Michigan St. 81, Northwestern 51 
Missouri Valley 66, Graceland (Iowa) 58 
N. Illinois 81, Kent St. 79 
Northwestern (Minn.) 65, Northland 54 
S. Dakota St. 89, Omaha 64 
Saint Catherine 63, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 59 
South Florida 69, Cincinnati 46 
St. Benedict 66, Concordia (Moor.) 47 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 95, Macalester 37 
Toledo 60, Akron 54 
Wis.-Eau Claire 49, Wis.-LaCrosse 47 
Wis.-River Falls 58, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 53 
Wis.-Stout 83, Wis.-Platteville 75 
Wis.-Superior 62, Crown (Minn.) 49 
Wis.-Whitewater 54, Wis.-Oshkosh 52 
SOUTHWEST 
Baylor 89, Iowa St. 49 
Cent. Arkansas 69, Sam Houston St. 44 
Kansas 60, Texas Tech 47 
Lamar 100, New Orleans 77 
Prairie View 69, Southern U. 62 
Texas 84, Oklahoma St. 79 
Texas Southern 91, Alcorn St. 57 
Tulane 72, Tulsa 63 
UCF 60, SMU 42 

FAR WEST 

Colorado St. 65, San Diego St. 63 
Fresno St. 57, Utah St. 56 
New Mexico 100, Boise St. 83 
UNLV 79, San Jose St. 60 
Wyoming 66, Nevada 60 


WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed DL 
Montori Hughes to a reserve/future con¬ 
tract. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

VEGAS GOLDEN KNIGHTS - Signed 
F Jonathan Marchessault to a six-year 
contract extension through the 2023-24 
season. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LA GALAXY - Signed D Ashley Cole to 
a one-year contract. 

NEW YORK RED BULLS - Traded N 
Sacha Kljestan and targeted allocation 
money to Orlando City for F Carlos Rivas 
and D Tommy Redding. Signed D Kevin 
Politz. 

ORLANDO CITY — Signed F Dom Dwyer 
to a three-year contract. 

COLLEGE 

AUBURN - CB Carlton Davis, RB Kam- 
ryn Pettway, DE Jeff Holland and will en¬ 
ter the NFL Draft. 

FLORIDA STATE - Announced TE Ryan 
Izzo will enter the NFL Draft. Named Don- 
te’ Pimpleton running backs coach and 
Raymond Woodie linebackers coach. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - QB Sam 
Darnold will enter the NFL Draft. 

STANFORD - Announced TE Dalton 
Schultz will enter the NFL Draft. 

TENNESSEE - DB Rashaan Gaulden 
announced he will enter the NFL Draft. 

UCLA - QB Josh Rosen will enter the 
NFL Draft. 
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Scoreboard Around the NBA 


Eastern Conference 


Boston 
Toronto 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Washington 

Miami 

Charlotte 

Orlando 

Atlanta 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Chicago 


Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

31 10 .756 - 

26 10 .722 2'A 

18 19 .486 11 

18 20 .474 ll’/z 

15 23 .395 14V4 

Southeast Division 

22 16 .579 - 

20 17 .541 VA 

14 23 .378 VA 

12 27 .308 lO'/i 

10 27 .270 ll’/z 

Central Division 

25 13 .658 - 

20 16 .556 4 

20 16 .556 4 

19 19 .500 6 

13 25 .342 12 


Western Conference 


27 9 .750 

26 13 .667 2'A 

19 18 .514 8'/2 

13 26 .333 15'/2 

12 26 .316 16 


Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 
San Antonio 
New Orleans 

Memphis _ I 

Northwest Division 

Minnesota 24 15 .615 - 

Oklahoma City 21 17 .553 2’/z 

Denver 20 17 .541 3 

Portland 19 18 .514 4 

Utah 16 22 .421 7'/ 2 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 30 8 .789 - 

L.A. Clippers 17 19 .472 12 

Phoenix 15 25 .375 16 

Sacramento 12 25 .324 17 'A 

L.A. Lakers 11 26 .297 18’/z 

Tuesday’s games 
Cleveland 127, Portland 110 
San Antonio 100, New York 91 
Phoenix 104, Atlanta 103 
Charlotte 131, Sacramento 111 
L.A. Clippers 113, Memphis 105 
Wednesday's games 
Houston 116, Orlando 98 
Philadelphia 112, San Antonio 106 
Washington 121, New York 103 
Brooklyn 98, Minnesota 97 
Miami 111, Detroit 104 
Boston 102, Cleveland 88 
Milwaukee 122, Indiana 101 
Toronto 124, Chicago 115 
Golden State 125, Dallas 122 
Denver 134, Phoenix 111 
New Orleans 108, Utah 98 
Oklahoma City 133, L.A. Lakers 96 
Thursday’s games 
Golden State at Houston 
Oklahoma City at L.A. Clippers 
Friday’s games 
Detroit at Philadelphia 
Minnesota at Boston 
New York at Miami 
Toronto at Milwaukee 
Chicago at Dallas 
Phoenix at San Antonio 
Utah at Denver 
Washington at Memphis 
Atlanta at Portland 
Charlotte at L.A. Lakers 

Saturday’s games 
Golden State at L.A. Clippers 
Boston at Brooklyn 
Chicago at Indiana 
Cleveland at Orlando 
Houston at Detroit 
Milwaukee at Washington 
New Orleans at Minnesota 
Denver at Sacramento 

Sunday’s games 
Utah at Miami 
New York at Dallas 
Oklahoma City at Phoenix 
San Antonio at Portland 
Atlanta at L.A. Lakers 


Scoring 

G FG FT 

Harden, HOU 35 334 319 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 34 366 240 
James, CLE ™ 

Cousins, NOR 
Davis, NOR 


Durant, GOL 
Lillard, POR 
DeRozan, TOR 
Booker, PHX 
Oladipo, IND 
Westbrook, OKC 
Irving, BOS 
Porzingis, NYK 
Embiid, PHL 
Beal, WAS 
Aldridge, SAN 
Butler, MIN 
Williams, LAC 
Walker, CHA 
McCollum, POR 


Jordan, LAC 
Drummond, DET 
Cousins, NOR 
Howard, CHA 
Towns, MIN 
Capela, HOU 
Embiid, PHL 

Davis, NOR — . __ 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 34 79 273 
Jokic, DEN 30 75 230 

Assists 


38 400 172 

37 330 220 

32 302 203 

33 307 160 

32 259 196 

36 312 240 

30 252 168 

33 294 143 

38 346 191 

39 349 153 
32 272 164 
28 228 185 
38 326 149 

38 327 170 

37 276 212 
35 240 185 

35 250 164 

36 289 102 
Rebounds 

G OFF DEF 
36 158 386 

36 172 359 

37 77 385 
37 131 320 

39 107 343 

31 101 240 
28 61 245 

32 77 255 


Westbrook, OKC 
Harden, HOU 
James, CLE 
Wall, WAS 
Green, GOL 
Simmons, PHL 
Teague, MIN 
Ball, LAL 
Lowry, TOR 
Schroder, ATL 


38 


PTS AVG 

1132 32.3 
988 29.1 
1044 27.5 
962 26.0 
830 25.9 
854 25.9 
807 25.2 
906 25.2 
749 25.0 
821 24.9 
939 24.7 
952 24.4 
763 23.8 
666 23.8 
891 23.4 
844 22.2 
805 21.8 
760 21.7 
748 21.4 
766 21.3 

TOT AVG 

544 15.1 
531 14.8 
462 12.5 
451 12.2 
450 11.5 
341 11.0 
306 10.9 
332 10.4 
352 10.4 
305 10.2 

AST AVG 

382 10.1 
318 9.1 
345 9.1 
236 8.7 
242 7.6 
267 7.4 
225 7.3 
220 7.1 
250 6.9 
230 6.8 


Popovich keeps getting job done 



Darren Abate/AP 


San Antonio Spurs head coach Gregg Popovich, left, talks to referee Pat Fraher during a 
game against the New York Knicks last month in San Antonio. Popovich now has 1,176 
wins. He’s 34 away from No. 4 Pat Riley, 45 shy of No. 3 Jerry Sloan, and should catch 
both next season. He would need 156 wins to catch No. 2 Lenny Wilkens, and 159 to 
match Don Nelson’s all-time record of 1,335. 


Once unwanted, Spurs coach 
is still piling up the victories 

By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

regg Popovich was the coach no¬ 
body wanted. 

It’s hard to fathom now, after five 
NBA championships as coach of the 
San Antonio Spurs and with him now alone 
in fifth place on the league’s all-time victory 
list. But it’s true — Popovich’s decision to fire 
Bob Hill and make himself coach and general 
manager in December 1996 was horribly re¬ 
ceived at first, leaving even some of his own 
players baffled. 

The San Antonio Express-News took a poll 
after that season and found that 92 percent of 
Spurs fans wanted Popovich fired. 

As Popovich would suggest now (on politics, 
one of his favorite topics), sometimes voters 
get it wrong. 

“The pressure is always there for any 
coach,” Popovich said. “You’ve got to get the 
job done. If you don’t, you’re not there. If you 
do get it done, you get to stay.” 

He said those words in 1997. He was right. 

Popovich now has 1,176 wins. He’s 34 away 
from No. 4 Pat Riley, 45 shy of No. 3 Jerry 
Sloan, and should catch both next season. He 
would need 156 to catch No. 2 Lenny Wilkens, 
and 159 to match No. 1 Don Nelson’s record 
of 1,335. 

“Doesn’t mean anything, except I’ve had 
good players and I’ve been coaching for eons,” 
Popovich said. 

New King of NY: Indiana’s Lance Stephen¬ 
son is about to lose a record. 

Stephenson is the all-time leading scorer in 
New York high school basketball, with 2,946 
points — tops in a state that produced Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar, Pat Riley, Stephon Marbury, 
Sebastian Telfair, Christian Laettner, Kenny 
Anderson and so many others. 

Joseph Girard III of Glens Falls High 
School — only a junior — is on pace to pass 
Stephenson later this month. JG3, as he’s 
known, has 2,592 career points and is averag¬ 
ing 48.3 per game this season. In December 
he broke the school record that was held by 
Jimmer Fredette, who played with four NBA 
teams over five seasons and is now scoring at 
will in China. 

“I might definitely give him some props,” 
said Stephenson, who set the mark in 2009. “It 
was tough scoring all those points and help¬ 
ing my team win, and he’s about to do it as a 
junior. That’s incredible.” 

Stephenson was a high school star at Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, leading his team to four con¬ 
secutive New York City championships and a 
pair of state Federation titles. He been keep¬ 
ing up with Girard’s scoring on social media 
and hopes the young star also gets some state 
rings. (Girard, a quarterback who’s getting 
both FBS interest as well as big-time Division 
I basketball wooing, won a state title in foot¬ 
ball in 2016.) 

“I’ve been seeing this kid, he’s been doing 
really good,” Stephenson said. “I’ll give him 
the utmost respect.” 

Girard is No. 9 on the state all-time list now, 
and could be No. 6 by week’s end. 

Time marches on: LeBron James turned 
33 last week. Here’s an alarming stat: 93 per¬ 
cent of the players in the league are younger 
than he is. 

Out of the 476 players who appeared in at 
least one NBA game this season, only 34 are 
older than James. And of those, a mere 11 are 
starters. 

But it also bears noting that James is still 
just the fifth-oldest player on Cleveland’s 



Ben Margot/AP 


The Warriors’ Kevin Durant is on track to 
become the second-youngest player in NBA 
history to score 20,000 points, behind 
only LeBron James. Durant had 19,975 
points entering Thursday’s game against the 
Rockets in Houston. 

roster, behind Kyle Korver, Jose Calderon, 
Dwyane Wade and Channing Frye. And as 
the season nears the midway mark, James is 
looking good as ever. 


“I’m fresh,” James told Dennis Scott during 
NBA TV’s Players Only broadcast after Cleve¬ 
land’s win over Portland on Tuesday night. 
“I’ve always tried to stay fresh throughout the 
course of the game. Our bench has been very 
dynamic this year.” 

James will likely reach 30,000 points for his 
career later this month. 

Games to watch 

■ Utah at Miami, Sunday: After this, the 
Heat will play 11 of their next 14 games on 
the road. Utah scored a season-low 74 versus 
Miami in November. 

■ Milwaukee at Indiana, Monday: Pac¬ 
ers started 4-1 in December, but finished the 
month 7-8. This’ll be the second meeting of 
these teams in six days. 

■ Portland at Oklahoma City, Tuesday: 
Someone has scored at least 30 points in 11 
of the 17 Damian Lillard-Russell Westbrook 
head-to-head matchups. 

Stat of the week 

Lou Williams, Los Angeles Clippers: Tied 
his career-reserve-high with 40 points in 
the Clippers’ 106-98 win over Charlotte on 
Dec. 31. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC/NHL 



Katricia AQUiNo/Special to Stars and Stripes 


Kubasaki’s Elonzo Higginson III puts up a shot past the 
Kitanakagusuku defense during the championship game of the 
11th Okinawa-American Friendship Basketball Tournament last 
year. Kubasaki lost to Kitanakagusuku 63-50. Higginson leads the 
Dragons into the 12th edition of the Friendship Tournament this 
weekend at Foster Field House on Okinawa. 

Weekend peek 


Annual tournament 
has added meaning 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — 
Jon Fick spent a good amount of 
time in Thursday’s practice brief¬ 
ing his Kubasaki boys basketball 
team on Saturday’s opening cer¬ 
emony of one of the season’s key 
events, the Okinawa-American 
Friendship Tournament. 

The 12th installment of the 
tournament runs Saturday and 
Sunday at Foster Field House. 
Organizers said this year’s event 
will be an abbreviated one; just 
six boys and six girls teams, in¬ 
stead of the customary eight. 

To Fick, this year’s Friend¬ 
ship Tournament takes on added 
meaning. 

Basketball season is three 
weeks shorter this year than in 
past years because of the Win¬ 
ter Olympic Games’ effect on 
DODEA Pacific’s winter season 
schedule, so every bit of prepara¬ 
tion for the Far East tournaments 
Jan. 29-Feb. 1 is extra important. 

“We were all excited about the 
January schedule,” Fick said; 
it also includes next weekend’s 
exchange with Taipei American 
School, also on Camp Foster. “But 
if you take a closer look, we only 
have 12 practices until the end of 
the season.” 

Especially with the Dragons on 
a 2V2-week break for the winter 
holiday, “we’re trying to get back 
into the swing of things,” Fick 
said. 

One thing that has not changed 


about the Friendship Tourna¬ 
ment is the level of competition, 
Fick said. Kadena’s and Kuba¬ 
saki’s boys and girls teams must 
very quickly get up to speed play¬ 
ing international rules against 
some of Okinawa’s top-rated high 
school programs. 

Naha Kokusai and Kitanaka¬ 
gusuku will bring their boys 
and girls teams; the rest of the 
boys field includes Maehara and 
Oroku, while the girls field fea¬ 
tures Ginowan and Koza. 

Play begins at 9 a.m. Saturday 
and Sunday. Single round-robin 
play comprises Saturday’s sched¬ 
ule. Modified single-elimination 
play takes place Sunday, with the 
girls final at 3 p.m. and the boys 
at 4:30 p.m. 

The Friendship Tournament 
helps kick off the 2018 portion of 
the winter sports season. Kanto- 
area DODEA Japan schools hit 
the road to visit their outlying- 
school counterparts; Kinnick at 
E. J. King, Zama at Perry and Yo- 
kota at Edgren. 

Osan basketball visits Taejon 
Christian on Friday and Seoul 
American on Saturday. Hum¬ 
phreys follows Osan into TCIS on 
Saturday. 

On the mats, Yokota hosts an 
all-DODEA Japan wrestling 
tournament, while Humphreys 
hosts a DODEA Korea four-way 
dual-meet event, each happening 
on Saturday. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


NHL scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Boston 

Toronto 

Florida 

Detroit 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Buffalo 


Atlantic Division 

Pts GF GA 

60 146 93 
50 119 95 
48 135 120 
39 109 126 
39 106 120 
36 101 126 
33 99 130 
„ - - . 29 86 129 

Metropolitan Division 


39 29 8 

38 22 10 

41 23 16 

39 17 17 


12 17 


Washington 41 25 13 

New Jersey 39 22 10 

Columbus 41 23 15 

N.Y. Rangers 40 21 14 

Carolina 39 18 13 
N.Y. Islanders 40 20 16 

Pittsburgh 41 20 18 

Philadelphia 39 16 15 


53 128 117 
51 123 116 
49 115 115 
47 125 114 
44 110 119 
44 137 144 
43 116 129 
40 107 114 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

St. Louis 

Nashville 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Colorado 


Central Division 
- OT Pts GF GA 

“ 53 136 113 


41 23 __ 

42 25 15 2 

39 23 11 5 

41 22 16 3 

40 21 16 3 

39 19 14 6 

39 20 16 3 

Pacific Division 
38 27 ' 


52 122 104 
51 123 107 
47 123 114 
45 115 114 
44 117 108 
43 126 122 


Vegas 38 27 9 2 56 135 106 

Los Angeles 40 24 11 5 53 120 91 

San Jose 37 21 12 4 46 102 93 

Anaheim 41 19 14 8 46 114 115 

Calgary 39 19 16 4 42 108 114 

Edmonton 40 17 20 3 37 114 131 

Vancouver 40 16 19 5 37 106 132 

Arizona 41 9 27 5 23 94 146 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 2, Ottawa 1, OT 
Chicago 5, N.Y. Rangers 2 
Thursday's games 
Florida at Boston 
Carolina at Pittsburgh 
San Jose at Toronto 
N.Y. Islanders at Philadelphia 
Tampa Bay at Montreal 
Buffalo at Minnesota 
Vegas at St. Louis 
New Jersey at Dallas 
Los Angeles at Calgary 
Anaheim at Edmonton 
Columbus at Colorado 
Nashville at Arizona 

Friday’s games 
Pittsburgh at N.Y. Islanders 
Florida at Detroit 
San Jose at Ottawa 
Buffalo at Winnipeg 
Vegas at Chicago 

Saturday’s games 
St. Louis at Philadelphia 
Edmonton at Dallas 
Carolina at Boston 
Tampa Bay at Ottawa 
Vancouver at Toronto 
N.Y. Rangers at Arizona 
Minnesota at Colorado 
Anaheim at Calgary 
Nashville at Los Angeles 
Sunday’s games 
Buffalo at Philadelphia 
New Jersey at N.Y. Islanders 
San Jose at Winnipeg 
Edmonton at Chicago 
St. Louis at Washington 
Florida at Columbus 
Tampa Bay at Detroit 
Vancouver at Montreal 
Boston at Pittsburgh 
N.Y. Rangers at Vegas 


Scoring leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 41 26 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 39 25 

Anders Lee, N.Y. Islanders 40 24 

Brock Boeser, Vancouver 37 21 

John Tavares, N.Y. Islanders 40 21 

William Karlsson, Vegas 38 20 

Tyler Seguin, Dallas 41 19 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 39 18 

Michael Grabner, N.Y. Rangers 40 18 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 41 18 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 39 18 

Nikolaj Ehlers, Winnipeg 41 17 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 39 17 

Phil Kessel, Pittsburgh 41 17 

James Neal, Vegas 38 17 

Brayden Schenn, St. Louis 42 17 

Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 39 17 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 42 17 

Tyler Toffoli, Los Angeles 40 17 

James van Riemsdyk, Toronto 40 17 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

Anton Stralman, Tampa Bay 37 27 

Jaden Schwartz, St. Louis 30 23 

Brayden Schenn, St. Louis 42 21 

Drew Doughty, Los Angeles 40 20 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 39 20 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 39 19 

Josh Manson, Anaheim 41 18 

Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 39 18 

Mikhail Sergachev, Tampa Bay 39 17 

Zdeno Chara, Boston 38 16 

Radek Faksa, Dallas 40 16 

Dan Girardi, Tampa Bay 39 16 

Yanni Gourde, Tampa Bay 39 16 

Ondrej Palat, Tampa Bay 39 16 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 42 16 

William Karlsson, Vegas 38 15 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 39 15 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 31 15 

Brayden McNabb, Vegas 35 15 

Matt Niskanen, Washington 27 15 


Around the NHL 

Penguins seek 
big second half 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

here’s no need to push 
the panic button in Pitts¬ 
burgh yet. 

Soon, maybe. 

There are plenty of examples 
of a reigning Stanley Cup cham¬ 
pion not making the following 
season’s playoffs, most recently 
the Los Angeles Kings in 2015. 
But one would need to go all the 
way back to 1970 to find when a 
back-to-back champion didn’t 
even qualify for the postseason 
— when Montreal achieved that 
dubious feat. 

That’s what Pittsburgh is try¬ 
ing to avoid. 

The Penguins aren’t in trouble 
yet, though aren’t exactly on the 
thickest of ice either. They haven’t 
as much as won back-to-back 
games in a month, and are basi¬ 
cally in the middle of the pack in 
goal-scoring — after leading the 
league last season. 

If the season was over now, 
they wouldn’t be in the playoffs. 
But there’s a ton of hockey left, 
and the Penguins know there’s 
lots of time to make a run. 

“We need to find that second 
gear,” Penguins left wing Conor 
Sheary said recently. “It’s coming 
into the second half of the season 
here. We have to make sure we’re 
stringing some wins together and 
maybe get on a win streak here.” 

Sheary did his part Tuesday 
night, scoring in Pittsburgh’s 5-1 
win over Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh has the longest ac¬ 
tive streak of playoff appearanc¬ 
es, having been to the postseason 
11 consecutive times. 

Kid goals 

Winnipeg’s Patrick Laine is 
still only 19, and has a chance to 
join a seriously elite club. 

He has 54 career goals, which 


means he’s on the cusp of joining 
the 10 highest-scoring teens in 
NHL history. Steven Stamkos had 
55 goals before he turned 20. 

The other teens with that 
many goals: Jimmy Carson, Dale 
Hawerchuk, Wayne Gretzky, 
Brian Bellows, Sidney Crosby, 
Steve Yzerman, Ilya Kovalchuk, 
Bob Carpenter and Rick Nash. 

For comparison’s sake, Jaromir 
Jagr had 50 NHL goals on his re¬ 
sume when he turned 20. 

Speaking of the Jets, they 
piled up 102 standings points in 
the 2017 calendar year — by far 
their best “year” since relocating 
to Winnipeg in 2011. Only seven 
NHL teams had more points from 
Jan. 1 through Dec. 31. 

Hat watch 

Washington’s Alex Ovechkin 
has a league-best three hat tricks 
already this season — and there’s 
still a full half of the schedule yet 
to be played. 

It doesn’t sound like much, but 
Ovechkin is on quite a pace. 

No NHL player has had four 
in a season since 2010-11 — done 
then by Alexander Semin and 
Drew Stafford. 

The record for hat tricks in a 
season is 10, by Wayne Gretzky 
(who did it twice). 

Struggling Panthers 

Florida saved its playoff hopes 
with a five-game winning streak 
to end December. 

January is rarely kind to the 
Panthers, however. 

Since 2011, the Panthers have 
won only 35 of their last 81 Janu¬ 
ary games — including a 5-1 loss 
at Minnesota on Tuesday to start 
a five-game trip. Florida didn’t 
exactly look desperate in that 
game either, with forward Vin¬ 
cent Trocheck saying afterward 
the Panthers got outworked by 
the Wild. 




Karl B DeBlaker/AP 

Sidney Crosby and the Pittsburgh Penguins are hoping to avoid 
becoming the first back-to-back Stanley Cup champions to miss the 
playoffs since the 1970 Montreal Canadiens. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL _ 

’Bama, Georgia headline All-Bowl Team 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Georgia running back Sony Michel runs for a touchdown during the second overtime 
of the Rose Bowl game against Oklahoma on Monday in Pasadena, Calif. 


By Steve Megargee 
and Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

College Football Playoff finalists Ala¬ 
bama and Georgia have multiple represen¬ 
tatives on the 2017 All-Bowl Team. 

The only problem is that one of the guys 
selected to the team won’t be able to play in 
Monday’s championship game. 

Although the championship game hasn’t 
been played yet, all the postseason games 
with “bowl” in the title have been played. 
That’s why we’re releasing the All-Bowl 
Team now. We’ve expanded the rosters to 
include an extra guy on offense and defense 
as well as a couple of all-purpose players. 

Offense 

Quarterback 

Elijah Sindelar, Purdue (Foster Farms): 

Sindelar threw for 396 yards and four touch¬ 
downs with only one interception in a 38-35 
victory over Arizona. He did it all while playing 
with a torn anterior cruciate ligament, according 
to Purdue coach Jeff Brohm. 

Running back 

Nick Chubb and Sony Michel, Georgia 
(Rose): We’re including the Georgia team¬ 
mates as a package after they combined for six 
touchdowns in the third-ranked Bulldogs’ 54-48 
double-overtime semifinal triumph over No. 2 
Oklahoma. Michel ran 11 times for 181 yards 
and three touchdowns — including the game¬ 
winning 27-yard score — and caught four passes 
for 41 yards and a fourth touchdown. Chubb 
ran for 145 yards and two touchdowns on 14 
carries. 

Rashaad Penny, San Diego State 
(Armed Forces): Penny rushed for 221 yards 
and four touchdowns on just 14 carries in the 
Aztecs’ 42-34 loss to Army . He joined USC’s 
Marcus Allen (1981), Oklahoma State’s Barry 
Sanders (1988) and North Texas' Jamario 
Thomas (2004) as the only Football Bowl Sub¬ 
division players ever to run for at least 200 yards 
in five straight games. 

Wide receivers 

DaeSean Hamilton, Penn State (Fi¬ 
esta): Hamilton scored two touchdowns and 
caught five passes for 110 yards in No. 9 Penn 
State's 35-28 victory over No. 12 Washington. 

Christian Kirk, Texas A&M (Belk): Kirk 
caught 13 passes for 189 yards and three touch¬ 
downs in the Aggies’ 55-52 loss to Wake Forest. 

Cedrick Wilson, Boise State (Las 
Vegas): Wilson caught 10 passes for 221 yards 



Butch Dill/AP 


Alabama linebacker Anfernee Jennings, 
left, had three tackles for loss and a sack 
in the Crimson Tide’s 24-6 victory over 
Clemson in the Sugar Bowl. Linebacker 
Mack Wilson, right, scored on an 18-yard 
yard interception return. 


and a touchdown as the 25th-ranked Broncos 
beat Oregon 38-28. 

Tight end 

Cam Serigne, Wake Forest (Belk): Seri- 
gne caught nine passes for 112 yards and was 
on the receiving end of one of John Wolford’s 
four touchdown passes. 

Offensive line 

Beau Benzschawel, Wisconsin (Or¬ 
ange): Benzschawel helped No. 6 Wisconsin 
allow just one sack against a Miami defense 
that leads the nation in sacks per game. He also 
paved the way for Jonathan Taylor’s 130-yard 
rushing performance in a 34-24 victory over the 
llth-ranked Hurricanes. 

David Forney, Navy (Military): Forney had 
a team-high 13 knockdowns while helping Navy 
rush for 452 yards in a 49-7 blowout of Virginia. 

Patrick Morris, TCU (Alamo): Morris 
helped TCU gain 488 yards and erase a 21-3 
deficit in a 39-37 victory over Stanford. Morris 
was credited with helping TCU contain Stanford’s 
Harrison Phillips, who made over 100 tackles 
this season but had just three stops in the Alamo 
Bowl. 

Quenton Nelson, Notre Dame (Citrus): 

This consensus All-American capped a brilliant 
season by making a number of highlight-worthy 
blocks against a stingy defense in the 14th- 
ranked Fighting Irish’s 21-17 victory over No. 16 
LSU. 

Brett Toth, Army (Armed Forces): 

Toth led an offensive line that helped Army run 
for 440 yards and control possession for 46 
minutes. 

Defense 

Line 

Carl Granderson, Wyoming (Famous 
Idaho Potato): Granderson scored on a 58- 
yard fumble return and recorded five tackles 


and a sack in Wyoming’s 37-14 rout of Central 
Michigan. 

Channing Hames, Marshall (New 
Mexico): Hames made eight tackles — 2 V 2 
for loss — and recorded 1 V 2 sacks in a 31-28 
victory over Colorado State. 

Sam Hubbard, Ohio State (Cotton): 
Hubbard was credited with 2 Vz sacks of Ohio 
State’s eight sacks in the fifth-ranked Buckeyes' 
24-7 triumph over No. 8 Southern California. 
Hubbard also had 3Vz tackles for loss. 

Deadrin Senat, South Florida (Birming¬ 
ham): Senat recorded three sacks in South 
Florida’s 38-34 victory over Texas Tech. 

Linebacker 

T.J. Brunson, South Carolina (Out¬ 
back): Brunson made 13 tackles — including 
nine solos — and recorded two sacks to help the 
Gamecocks erase a 16-point deficit in a 26-19 
victory over Michigan. 

Shaquem Griffin, Central Florida 
(Peach): Griffin had 12 tackles — 3Vz for 
loss — with 1 Vz sacks to help the lOth-ranked 
Knights cap their perfect season by beating No. 

7 Auburn 34-27. 

Anfernee Jennings, Alabama (Sugar): 

Jennings had three tackles for loss and a sack in 
No. 4 Alabama’s 24-6 semifinal victory over No. 

1 Clemson. He also applied the pressure that 
resulted in an interception. This was Jennings' 
final game of the season, as he injured his knee 
and won’t play against Georgia. This honor just 
as easily could have gone to Alabama teammates 
Rashaan Evans and Mack Wilson. Evans made a 
team-high nine tackles and Wilson scored on an 
18-yard interception return. 

Roquan Smith, Georgia (Rose): The 
Butkus Award winner made 11 tackles, including 
a key third-down stop in overtime that forced 
Oklahoma to kick a field when a touchdown 
would have won it for the Sooners. 


Secondary 

Julian Blackmon, Utah (Heart of Dal¬ 
las): Blackmon had two interceptions in a 30-14 
victory over West Virginia. 

Amani Hooker, Iowa (Pinstripe): Hooker 
had a game-high 12 tackles in a 27-20 triumph 
over Boston College. He made two touchdown¬ 
saving stops after long gains on drives that ended 
with field goals. 

Mark McLaurin, Mississippi State 
(TaxSIayer): McLaurin picked off 2016 Heis- 
man Trophy winner Lamar Jackson three times 
and also delivered 11 tackles in the 24th-ranked 
Bulldogs’ 31-27 victory over Louisville. 

Damon Webb, Ohio State (Cotton): 
Webb scored on a 23-yard interception return 
and also had a 20-yard fumble return as well as 
five solo tackles. 

Special teams 

Kicker 

Justin Yoon, Notre Dame (Citrus): Yoon 
was 2-for-2 on field-goal attempts with kicks of 
46 and 49 yards while playing in a steady rain. 

Punter 

Michael Dickson, Texas (Texas): The 

Ray Guy Award winner averaged 41.1 yards per 
punt and landed 10 of his 11 attempts inside 
the opponent’s 20-yard line without having a 
single touchback. Dickson was selected as the 
most valuable player in Texas’ 33-16 victory over 
Missouri. 

Returners 

Jason Huntley, New Mexico State, and 
Savon Scarver, Utah State (Arizona): 

Huntley and Scarver returned kickoffs for touch¬ 
downs on back-to-back plays in a game New 
Mexico State won 26-20 in overtime. Scarver’s 
96-yard return gave Utah State a 7-3 lead in the 
first quarter. Huntley returned the ensuing kickoff 
100 yards to put New Mexico State back ahead. 

All-purpose 

Joel Lanning, Iowa State (Liberty): 

Lanning recorded four tackles and a sack as a 
starting linebacker while also lining up at quarter¬ 
back in short-yardage situations. He had a 2-yard 
touchdown keeper in the second quarter and ran 
for a game-clinching first down in the Cyclones’ 
21-20 victory over No. 19 Memphis. 

Da’Ron Payne, Alabama (Sugar): This 
308-pound defensive lineman had a 21-yard 
interception return in the third quarter to put 
Alabama in Clemson territory and capped the 
Crimson Tide’s next series with a 1-yard touch¬ 
down catch, where he showed off a ballerina’s 
footwork. 



Rick Scuteri/AP 


New Mexico State kick returner Jason 
Huntley returns a kickoff for a touchdown 
against Utah State during the Arizona 
Bowl on Friday in Tucson, Ariz. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Changes 
not in 
works 
for CFP 


FCS Championship 

Bison, Dukes 
have been on 
collision course 

North Dakota State won five straight titles 
before losing in semifinals last year to JMU 


UCF wide receiver Tre’Quan Smith, top, celebrates with offensive 
lineman Jake Brown (77) after UCF defeated Auburn 34-27 in the 
Peach Bowl. Despite an undefeated seaon, the Knights were not 
considered for the College Football Playoff. 

* I look at schools all across the country 
that are hanging national championship 
banners for years they had that weren’t 
even close to the year we just had. f 

Danny White 

UCF athletic director 



By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated. Press 

ATLANTA — Unlike the Bowl 
Championship Series, the College 
Football Playoff was built to with¬ 
stand criticism instead of shifting 
to respond to yearly griping. 

That structure is standing 
strong despite some blowback. 

Two Southeastern Conference 
teams playing for the champion¬ 
ship on Monday night in Atlanta? 
Not a problem. Two Power Five 
conferences left out of the final 
four, including Big Ten champ 
and bluest of blue bloods Ohio 
State? That’s OK. Undefeated 
UCF never getting serious con¬ 
sideration for a spot in the play¬ 
off? Congratulations on a great 
season, but that’s just the way it 
goes, Knights. 

Despite this storm, the playoff 
is what it is for the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. No one in position to fight for 
changes has given any indication 
tweaks are coming. Especially 
not expansion. 

“The CFP was built on a more 
long-term foundation than the 
BCS was,” College Football Play¬ 
off executive director Bill Han¬ 
cock said Wednesday. 

The playoff management com¬ 
mittee is made up of the FBS 
conference commissioners and 
Notre Dame’s athletic director, 
but the architects were mostly 
the commissioners of the Power 
Five conferences. Final approval 
was given by a panel of university 
presidents representing each con¬ 
ference. The system was locked 
into place with a 12-year televi¬ 
sion contract with ESPN. This is 
year four of that agreement. 

“The BCS contracts were four 
years,” Hancock said. “After two 
years of every agreement it was 
time to begin thinking about the 
next agreement.” 

The reality is if the commission¬ 
ers wanted to expand, ESPN would 
not stop them, but the contract 
showed a commitment to the CFP 
that was often lacking in the BCS. 
Frequently with the BCS, debates 
about which teams did or did not 
make the championship game or 
the other BCS bowls led to chang¬ 
es to the selection process. 

Good intentions, but not good 
optics. 

Hancock said when reacting to 
complaints the goal was to make 
the BCS better, but “in hindsight 
that was not the best approach be¬ 
cause it contributed to the public 
not understanding how it worked 
or the perceived mystery about it. 
And also led people to believe that 
the people who owned and oper¬ 
ated it weren’t really confident 
about it.” 

A month ago, on selection Sun¬ 
day, after Georgia and Alabama 
(which did not even play in the 
SEC title game), were chosen by 
the selection committee to play in 


the semifinals, Big Ten Commis¬ 
sioner Jim Delany expressed full 
confidence in the playoff and the 
committee. Pac-12 Commission¬ 
er Larry Scott, whose conference 
was also left out, said he believed 
there was no reason to begin talk¬ 
ing about expansion. 

SEC Commissioner Greg San- 
key, Atlantic Coast Conference 
Commissioner John Swofford 
and Big 12 Commissioner Bob 
Bowlsby have all echoed those 
sentiments. Same goes for Ameri¬ 
can Athletic Conference commis¬ 
sioner Mike Aresco, who watched 
his league member, UCF, finish 
the season 13-0 with a victory 
against Auburn in the Peach Bowl 
on Jan. 1. 

Auburn beat both Georgia and 
Alabama in the regular season. 

“At this point I still don’t favor 
expansion,” Aresco said. “I do 
think our teams need to get a bet¬ 
ter shake, but that’s a separate 
issue.” 

UCF athletic director Danny 
White doesn’t agree; he wants 
changes. 

White said he does not question 
the selection committee’s integ¬ 
rity, but he does believe it has a 
bias against teams from outside 
the Power Five. UCF was never 
ranked higher than No. 12 in the 
selection committee’s rankings. 
White wants a return to the BCS 
selection process, which used a 
combination of media and coach¬ 
es’ polls and computer ratings. 


The BCS rankings were usu¬ 
ally kinder to teams from outside 
what at the time was six automat¬ 
ic qualifying conferences. 

“You look at a Utah and a TCU 
and Hawaii. Boise. They had years 
like we had they were somewhere 
near the top five. And we’re 12th,” 
White said. “I just think that’s 
a disservice. Because it doesn’t 
solve the second part that I think 
needs to change and that’s I think 
the playoff needs to be at least 
eight teams if we’re going to call it 
a true national champion, because 
it’s not inclusive enough.” 

And since White does not be¬ 
lieve the playoff crowns a true 
champion, UCF has declared it¬ 
self national champs. UCF foot¬ 
ball’s official Twitter account has 
the title 2017 National Champi¬ 
ons. School officials plan to hang 
a championship banner and have 
a parade in nearby Disney World 
for the team. White even said 
he planned to pay former coach 
Scott Frost, who is now coach 
at Nebraska, and his staff their 
championship bonuses. 

“I look at schools all across the 
country that are hanging national 
championship banners for years 
they had that weren’t even close to 
the year we just had,” White said. 

For now, though, White’s calls 
for change to the CFP are just 
shouts into an empty room. He 
speaks for many fans, but no one 
is listening. 


By Dave Kolpack 

Associated Press 

FARGO, N.D. — The North Da¬ 
kota State Bison and their fans 
owned Frisco, Texas, for five 
straight championship seasons, 
not only on the football field but 
in area hotels, restaurants and 
sports bars. Now returning after 
a one-year interruption, the Bison 
will find suburban Dallas a bit 
more crowded. 

The top-seeded and defending 
champion James Madison Dukes 
(14-0) and the No. 2-seeded Bison 
(13-1) will square off Saturday 
for the Football Championship 
Subdivision title in a matchup of 
the dominant FCS programs with 
well-traveled contingents. 

Dukes coach Mike Houston has 
described the quest for tickets as 
a contest in itself. 

Fans are in “a fight right now 
for every ticket that’s out there,” 
Houston said. 

It’s the first time since 2011 
and the first time since the FCS 
playoff field expanded to 24 
teams that the top two seeds will 
face one another in the title game. 
Their resumes in the last half- 
dozen years include the two lon¬ 
gest winning streaks in FCS. The 
Bison won a record 33 straight 
games between 2012 and 2014. 
The Dukes are currently riding a 
26-game winning streak. 

Houston, who last month signed 
a 10-year contract extension with 
James Madison, unabashedly 
said on the way to the top that he 
was building his team to beat the 
Bison, and that’s what the Dukes 
did last year in the FCS semifi¬ 
nals. Houston said the win gave 
his team respect for North Dakota 
State’s program and confidence it 
had reached its level. Asked what 
he could take from that game, 
Bison coach Chris Klieman said, 
“Nothing, really.” 

“We just watched the film and 
decided what we liked and didn’t 
like ... and moved on,” Klieman 
said. 

This year the teams seem even¬ 
ly matched in all phases, includ¬ 
ing the presence of two veteran 
quarterbacks who have combined 
to win 62 games. Junior Easton 
Stick is 33-3 as a starter for the 
Bison. Senior Bryan Schor is 29-3 
in his career with the Dukes. 

“Both players, I think their 
teams know how valuable they 
are,” Klieman said about Stick 
and Schor. 

Both teams have moved on from 



FCS Championship Game 

North Dakota State (13-1) 
vs. James Madison (14-0) 

AFN-Atlantic 
6 p.m. Saturday CET 
2 a.m. Sunday JKT 


a rash of injuries. The Dukes kept 
on rolling despite being particu¬ 
larly hard-hit on their offensive 
line. The Bison saw four of their 
top five running backs go down 
and lost their two starting cor- 
nerbacks in the playoffs. Klieman 
said the first step in overcom¬ 
ing injuries is expecting them to 
happen. 

“That’s just the nature of foot¬ 
ball. You’re going to have guys 
injured,” Klieman said. “No¬ 
body wants that. I hope we’re at 
our best, I hope JMU is at their 
best. But that’s the reality and 
both teams have lost guys for the 
season.” 

Thanks in part to the three- 
week break between the semi¬ 
finals and finals, some of those 
injured players could see action 
on Saturday. 

North Dakota State standout 
defensive tackle Nate Tanguay 
said his advice to his younger 
teammates during championship 
week is to “lock in” during prac¬ 
tices and meetings, but relax and 
enjoy the flurry of activities that 
includes meeting with former 
Bison football players and an an¬ 
nual bowling tournament. 

“Hey, take it all in, because 
this could be taken away in an 
instant,” said Tanguay, who suf¬ 
fered a season-ending knee inju¬ 
ry late in the 2016 campaign. 

One person happy to be taking 
in Bison fans is Robert Verich, an 
owner and general manager of 
Tight Ends Sports Bar and Grill, 
a 450-seat watering hole in Plano 
with 42 TVs and 118 employees. 
He said the difference in his sales 
from 2017 to 2016 was “the Bison 
week,” or lack thereof. 

“If you take the busiest day 
we’ve ever had, it doesn’t com¬ 
pare to when the Bison are here. 
And we’re busy. We’re one of the 
most popular places in the state 
of Texas,” Verich said. 
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Dawgs-Tide a rare 
matchup for rivals 


Ralph Freso/AP 

USC quarterback Sam Darnold will skip his final two seasons of eligibility to enter the NFL Draft. 


QBs announce for draft 


USC’s Darnold, 
UCLA’s Rosen 
heading to NFL 


Georgia players celebrate their 26-23 overtime win against Alabama 
on Sept. 22, 2007, in in Tuscaloosa, Ala. Alabama and Georgia 
don’t play as often as many would think so when the teams meet 
it’s special, even when it is a regular season matchup. But when the 
Crimson Tide and Bulldogs meet Monday night in Atlanta with the 
national championship on the line, it will be an event. 


Within 30 minutes of one an¬ 
other, UCLA quarterback Josh 
Rosen and Southern California 
quarterback Sam Darnold an¬ 
nounced they will enter the NFL 
Draft. 

Darnold and Rosen grew up on 
opposite sides of the Los Angeles 
area’s sprawling suburbs, and now 
they’ll be linked as top quarter¬ 
back prospects in the same draft. 

Joining Rosen and Darnold 
in announcing NFL intentions 
Wednesday was Oklahoma offen¬ 
sive tackle Orlando Brown, an¬ 
other possible top-10 pick. 

Rosen’s decision was no sur¬ 
prise. He has started for UCLA 
since his freshman season, 
though injuries cost him most of 
his sophomore year and this sea¬ 
son he did not play in the Bruins’ 
Cactus Bowl loss against Kansas 
State because he was being treat¬ 
ed for a concussion. 

He passed for 9,301 yards with 
59 touchdown passes and 26 in¬ 
terceptions in his college career, 
but UCLA never even so much as 
won a bowl game during his time 
there. He was close to fired UCLA 
coach Jim Mora, but Rosen said 
he discussed his decision with 
new Bruins coach Chip Kelly. 
After playing for three offensive 
coordinators in three seasons at 
UCLA he decided to move one. In 
his statement, Rosen said attend¬ 
ing UCLA was “the best decision 
of my life.” He also promises his 
mother that he’ll return to West- 
wood to finish his degree. 

“Over the last three years, 
UCLA has helped me grow as 
an athlete, a scholar and a mem¬ 
ber of the community,” Rosen 
added. “I have made some mis¬ 
takes along the way; however, 
I am grateful that I made those 
mistakes backed by such a sup¬ 


Mark J. Terrill/AP 

UCLA quarterback Josh Rosen passes during the first half against 
Southern California in Los Angeles. Rosen is skipping his senior 
season to enter the NFL Draft. Rosen made the expected 
announcement on Wednesday with a post on lwitter. 


portive and positive university, so 
that I could learn from them and 
better myself.” 

There was more uncertainty 
about Darnold. He was a third- 
year sophomore this past season 
after sitting out as a redshirt as a 
freshman. 

Darnold took over as the Tro¬ 
jans starting quarterback four 
games into last season as a red- 
shirt freshman. He won the Rose 
Bowl in his first season with a 
record 453-yard, five-touchdown 
performance against Penn State, 
and he led the Trojans to their 
first Pac-12 championship since 
2008 this season. He passed for 
7,229 yards with 57 touchdown 
passes and 22 interceptions in 27 
games. 

In his announcement video, the 
quarterback praised USC coach 
Clay Helton, who was the Trojans’ 
quarterbacks coach when Dar¬ 
nold arrived on campus in 2015 
before taking over as head coach 
during that redshirt season. 

“I cannot thank you enough for 
believing in a kid from San Clem¬ 


ente High School with such little 
game tape, and for giving me the 
opportunity and chance to start 
at such an incredible university,” 
Darnold said. 

Brown is the son of the late for¬ 
mer NFL player Orlando Brown, 
who was nicknamed Zeus and 
played for the Baltimore Ravens. 
The younger Brown is 6-foot- 
8 and 345 pounds, and an All- 
American this season. 

Auburn cornerback Carlton 
Davis, linebacker Jeff Holland 
and tailback Kamryn Pettway 
announced they are skipping 
their senior seasons to enter the 
NFL Draft. That comes a day 
after Tigers star tailback Ker- 
ryon Johnson declared his plans 
to turn pro. 

Also, Washington State defen¬ 
sive tackle Hercules Mata’afa, 
and Florida State tight end Ryan 
Izzo said they are passing up their 
final college seasons to enter the 
draft. Michigan defensive line¬ 
man Chase Winovich said he’s 
staying with the Wolverines for 
another year. 


By Charles Odum 

Associated. Press 

ATLANTA — Alabama and 
Georgia don’t meet every season, 
so when the tradition-rich schools 
play, it’s special — even when it is 
a regular-season matchup. 

So while it may sound like just 
another SEC game, when the 
Crimson Tide and Bulldogs play 
Monday night for the national 
championship, it will be an event. 

There have been some memo¬ 
rable games in the rivalry that 
began in 1895 when the teams 
first played in Columbus, Ga. 
Both hope Monday night will be 
another. 

Atlanta Falcons receiver Julio 
Jones, who played in a lopsided 
Alabama win over Georgia in 
2008, is looking forward to seeing 
his alma mater play in Mercedes- 
Benz Stadium, his NFL home 
stadium. 

The Falcons are preparing to 
play at the Los Angeles Rams in 
the playoffs on Saturday, but the 
Alabama-Georgia showdown had 
his attention on Wednesday. 

“I’ve been pulling for Georgia, 
too, but I can’t cheer for them 
Monday,” Jones said Wednesday. 
“I can’t.” 

Alabama has a 38-25-4 advan¬ 
tage in its series with Georgia. 
From 1941-65, the SEC rivals met 
almost every season. Since then, 
the meetings have been far more 
rare — four times in the 1970s, 
only twice in the ‘80s and four 
more in the ‘90s. They’ve played 
only twice in this decade, with 
Alabama winning both games. 

The low point of the rivalry 


College Football Championship 
No. 3 Georgia (13-1) 
vs. No. 4 Alabama (12-1) 

AFN-Sports 
2 a.m. Tuesday CET 
10 a.m. Tuesday JKT 


came in the early 1960s, when 
former Georgia coach Wally 
Butts and Alabama coach Bear 
Bryant each successfully sued the 
Saturday Evening Post magazine 
about a story which alleged they 
conspired to fix the 1962 game, 
won by the Crimson Tide, 35-0. 

Butts was Georgia’s athletic 
director at the time of the al¬ 
leged conspiracy, and he initially 
was awarded $3.06 million. The 
settlement was later reduced to 
$460,000, and Bryant settled for 
$300,000. 

Now the juicy news is on the 
field. 

As soon as former longtime 
Alabama defensive coordina¬ 
tor Kirby Smart was hired as 
Georgia’s coach before the 2016 
season, fans began hoping to see 
Smart face his former boss Nick 
Saban, perhaps in the SEC cham¬ 
pionship game. 

Having a national title on the 
line makes the reunion even more 
enticing. 
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NFL PLAYOFFS 


Saints addressing offensive inconsistency 



Steve Nesius/AP 


The Buccaneers’ Isaiah Johnson, right, beats the Saints’ Sterling 
Moore to the end zone after recovering a fumble for a touchdown on 
Sunday. Turnovers plagued the Saints at the end of the season. 


By Brett Martel 

Associated. Press 

METAIRIE, La. — As the 
Saints head into the playoffs for 
the first time in four seasons, 
they’re admittedly anxious about 
recent stints of sluggishness that 
have plagued their normally pro¬ 
lific offense. 

Twice in the past four games, 
the Saints’ defense has intercept¬ 
ed three passes. But New Orleans 
still lost those games after the of¬ 
fense couldn’t close the deal. 

“It’s up to us. That’s a momen¬ 
tum thing,” Saints center Max 
Unger said Monday. “That’s ma¬ 
turity as an offense and being 
able to capitalize on other team’s 
mistakes, because [an opponent 
is] not supposed to be able to turn 
the ball over that many times and 
be able to win games. That falls 
squarely on the offense taking ad¬ 
vantage of those turnovers.” 

The Saints won the NFC South 
on the strength of an 11-5 record 
and by sweeping both regular- 
season games against Carolina, 
which also fished 11-5 and opens 
the playoffs as a wild card at New 
Orleans on Sunday. 

There are various ways to look 
at how the Saints wound up here. 
One could say they earned the 
division crown by going 11-3 in 
their last 14 games after open¬ 
ing 0-2. One could also say they 
backed into their first division 
title since 2011 by going 2-2 in 
their last four games and need¬ 
ing help in the form of a Panthers 



NFC wild-card playoff 

Carolina Panthers (11-5) 
at New Orleans Saints (11-5) 

AFN-Sports 

10:30 p.m. Sunday CET 
6:30 a.m. Monday JKT 


loss on the final day of the regular 
season. 

In any event, the magic and 
momentum that seemed to sur¬ 
round New Orleans’ eight-game 
winning streak has been replaced 
in the past month by inconsis¬ 
tency in meaningful, late-season 
games. 

Asked if he was generally 
pleased with his offense, which 
ranked second overall in the NFL 
this season with 391.2 yards per 
game, Saints coach Sean Payton 
said, “No.” 

“There’s things we’ve got to 
improve on if we’re going to play 
well in the playoffs,” Payton said 
Monday. “Our third-down num¬ 
bers need to be better. I thought 
our tempo (Sunday) was slug¬ 
gish, offensively. We’ve got to 
eliminate the pre-snap penalties 
where we’re moving. So I think 
there’s a lot of work for us to do 
this week.” 

The Saints finished the regular 


season ranked 19th in third-down 
efficiency after converting six of 
12 in a regular-season ending 31- 
24 loss at Tampa Bay on Sunday. 

“If you’re not converting a lot of 
those third downs, all of a sudden 
you’re not taking advantage of a 
turnover or a takeaway,” Payton 
said. 

In Atlanta in Week 14, the 
Saints intercepted Matt Ryan 
three times, but Drew Brees’ late 
interception in the end zone ended 
the final offensive series in which 
the Saints could have taken the 
lead or tied with a field goal. On 
Sunday against the Buccaneers, 
the Saints had the ball with a one- 
point lead late in the fourth quar¬ 
ter, but were unable to get enough 
first downs to run out the clock. 
That proved costly when Tampa 
Bay won on a 39-yard touchdown 
pass with nine seconds left. 

“There were some missed 
opportunities. Obviously, we 
could’ve done better,” quarter¬ 
back Drew Brees said after the 
game. “I would’ve liked to just 
finish the game out there at the 
end with us possessing it and just 
getting another first down or at 
least get us in a position to get a 
field goal was really the objective. 
That part was upsetting.” 

The Saints scored only two of¬ 
fensive touchdowns at Tampa 
Bay, the other on a kickoff return 
by rookie Alvin Kamara, who also 
had a TD rushing. 

“A lot of things we did were 
self-inflicted, so we got to cor¬ 
rect that,” Kamara said. “Now it’s 


time for the playoffs. We’re on a 
mission.” 

The Saints’ offense had some 
of its usual bright spots. Kamara 
had 128 yards from scrimmage 
on nine runs and six catches. 
Leading receiver Michael Thom¬ 
as caught six passes for 94 yards. 

Brees completed 73 percent 
of his passes (22-for-30), and in 
the process set a single-season 
NFL record with his 72 percent 
completion rate for the entire 
campaign. 


But the Saints weren’t able to 
get quite enough production from 
other players, particularly at piv¬ 
otal junctures, to take control of 
a game against a last-place team 
that finished 5-11. 

“We’ve had our moments where 
offensively, defensively and spe¬ 
cials teams, we have played well 
enough to be the best,” Brees 
said. “Now, we have to do that on 
a consistent enough basis in order 
to move on.” 


Successful Newton critical for Panthers’ hopes 



Mike McCarn/AP 


The Panthers’ Greg Olsen, left, celebrates with quarterback Cam 
Newton after a touchdown against the Packers on Dec. 17. 


By Steve Reed 

Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Cam 
Newton said he lives for pres¬ 
sure-packed moments. 

But so far the Panthers’ sev¬ 
enth-year quarterback has been 
mediocre in the postseason, 
something he hopes to improve 
upon when the Panthers visit 
the Saints on Sunday in the NFC 
playoffs. 

Newton is 3-3 all-time in the 
postseason, with his last playoff 
game culminating in an emotion¬ 
ally devastating 24-10 loss to the 
Denver Broncos in Super Bowl 
50. 

Outside of a riveting perfor¬ 
mance in a 49-15 win over the Ar¬ 
izona Cardinals in the 2015 NFC 
championship game, Newton’s 
statistics in the postseason have 
been average. He has completed 
just 59.7 percent of his passes for 
eight touchdowns and seven in¬ 
terceptions. He’s run for only two 
TDs, both of those coming in the 
playoff rout of the Cardinals. 

“This is when the real foot¬ 
ball starts,” Newton said after 
Wednesday’s practice. “This is 
where you’re made or you’re 
broke — and I look forward to 
these moments because it brings 
out the best in the individual be¬ 
cause there is so much pressure. 
And we all know pressure does 


one of two things. We’re hoping to 
shine like diamonds on Sunday.” 

The Saints (11-5) have already 
defeated Carolina (11-5) twice 
this season, including a 31-21 vic¬ 
tory on Dec. 3. 

But that doesn’t bother the 2015 
league MVP, who is expecting to 
bounce back from the worst sta¬ 
tistical game of his career in a 22- 
10 loss last Sunday at Atlanta. 

His quarterback rating of 31.5 
in a 22-10 loss to the Falcons was 
the worst of his 109 career starts. 
He misfired on his first nine 
passes and had three second-half 
interceptions. Yet he believes the 
problems in that game are eas¬ 


ily fixable and the Panthers can 
rebound and rediscover the mojo 
that helped them win seven of 
eight games before the Falcons 
fiasco. 

“It just wasn’t clicking,” New¬ 
ton said. “And it was internal. So 
self-inflicted things and that’s 
never good for you. ... Protect¬ 
ing the football is important and 
I have to do a way better job of 
doing that.” 

This isn’t first time the Panthers 
have battled adversity, which isn’t 
lost on the former Heisman Tro¬ 
phy winner who won a national 
championship at Auburn. 

Even Panthers coach Ron Ri¬ 


vera referred to this as a “tumul¬ 
tuous” season. 

The Panthers endured the off- 
field distractions from the get go 
with the firing of general man¬ 
ager Dave Gettleman on the eve 
of training camp. That was fol¬ 
lowed by the midseason trade of 
No. 1 wide receiver Kelvin Benja¬ 
min, the negative feedback from 
Newton’s sexist comments to a 
female reporter and the alleged 
sexual and racial misconduct 
surrounding team owner Jerry 
Richardson, who now plans to sell 
the team. 

And that doesn’t even include 
the injuries which kept three¬ 
time Pro Bowl tight Greg Olsen 
and two-time All-Pro center Ryan 
Kalil out of most of the season. 

Newton said the Panthers have 
learned to “weather the storm,” 
which has brought them closer 
together as a team. 

Carolina’s wide receiving corps 
remains a muddled mess and the 
Panthers still don’t appear to have 
a defined role for rookie running 
back Christian McCaffrey. But 
Olsen will play against the Saints 
for the first time this year giving 
Newton more options, and run¬ 
ning back Jonathan Stewart (back 
stiffness) and guard Trai Turner 
(concussion) are expected back 
from injuries this week. 

But the reality is the Panthers 
will only go as far as Newton can 


take them in the postseason. 

Not only is he the Panthers’ 
leading passer, he’s also their 
leading rusher. 

“We get Cam Newton playing 
fast, we’re a dangerous offense,” 
Panthers offensive coordinator 
Mike Shula said. 

“We’ve got to keep Cam from 
trying to run all over the field, try 
to make him be more of a pocket 
passer,” said Saints defensive 
tackle Tyeler Davison. 

Saints defensive lineman Shel¬ 
don Rankins said the Saints have 
been able to throw Newton off the 
last two games by disguising cov¬ 
erages and giving him multiple 
looks. Newton has two TD passes 
and three interceptions in two 
games against the Saints which 
the Panthers have lost by a com¬ 
bined margin of 65-34. 

“Not allowing him to get a bead 
on where the coverage is rolling 
down to, who’s coming, who’s 
not, different stunts up front,” 
Rankins said. “If you can always 
keep Cam on his toes, it definite¬ 
ly gives you the best chance to 
win.” 

Rivera said he expects Newton 
to play well. 

“He’s a guy that tends to bounce 
back after a tough outing,” Rivera 
said. “We had a tough outing. He’s 
going to prepare, be ready. We, as 
a football team, will prepare and 
be ready.” 
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Titans excited for playoff return 

Tennessee ready to show it belongs after eight-year postseason drought 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated. Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — The 
Tennessee Titans finally mak¬ 
ing the playoffs left Pro Bowl 
defensive lineman Jurrell Casey 
speechless. 

Well, for a moment anyway. 

“Thinking amazing. Unbeliev¬ 
ably fulfilling,” Casey said. “I’ve 
been waiting for this for seven 
years, and finally got the oppor¬ 
tunity to get out there.” 

Plenty of his Tennessee team¬ 
mates are experiencing all sorts 
of emotions after helping end the 
franchise’s playoff drought after 
eight long seasons. 

Only 18 of the Titans who 
helped beat Jacksonville 15-10 
in the regular-season finale to 
clinch the AFC’s No. 5 seed have 
been to the playoffs before. 

That leaves 35 making their 
playoff debut Saturday when the 
Titans (9-7) visit the Kansas City 
Chiefs (10-6). 

Linebacker Brian Orakpo has 
only been with the Titans three 
seasons, but this will be the post¬ 
season debut for the nine-year 
veteran. 

After nine years, the 31-year- 
old Orakpo was beginning to 
think he’d never get the chance at 
a playoff game. 

“I’m excited personally, and 
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I’m really going to enjoy it,” Or¬ 
akpo said. “Work my tail off this 
whole week to make something 
really happen while we are in 
there (the playoffs).” 

The Titans, given Monday off, 
snapped a three-game skid to 
earn their playoff berth. They 
will go to Kansas City as big un¬ 
derdogs with the Chiefs already 
favored by W 2 points. 

Long odds are no issue for the 
Titans, who saw firsthand last 
spring what a team can do in the 
postseason no matter the seed. 

They cheered as the NHL’s 
Nashville Predators went into the 
playoffs as the second wild card 
in the Western Conference only 
to reach their first Stanley Cup 
Final. 


Now they hope to mimic what 
the Predators did. 

“We’re excited,” quarterback 
Marcus Mariota said. “Hopefully, 
we can take it just as far as they 
did.” 

Linebacker Derrick Morgan, 
Tennessee’s first-round pick 
back in 2010, had to wait until his 
eighth NFL season to prepare for 
his first playoff game. 

“We are one of six AFC teams, 
so anything can happen,” Morgan 
said. “It’s the playoffs. You have 
seen a lot of fifth and sixth teams 
go all the way, so we’ll see what 
happens. 

“It’s been a long time coming. 
A lot of 2-14 seasons and 3-13, and 
6-10 seasons. To finally have a 
meaningful game in Week 17 and 
actually get in feels great, man. 
Our boys don’t stop.” 

Coach Mike Mularkey’s job 
status reportedly was at risk with 
a loss. Controlling owner Amy 
Adams Strunk, who promoted 
Mularkey as an interim coach in 
November 2015 and gave him the 
job in January 2016, was in the 
locker room to greet her coach 
who just earned his first play¬ 
off berth in his fifth full NFL 
season. 

Now the Titans have another 
goal they will try to scratch off 
Saturday: Win their first playoff 
game since January 2004. 



Austin Anthony, Daily News/AP 

Tennessee linebacker Jayon Brown celebrates a defensive stop 
during the Titans’s 15-10 playoff-clinching win over the Jacksonville 
Jaguars on Sunday in Nashville, Tenn. 


Copycat: Seahawks’ defensive scheme spreading around league 


FROM BACK PAGE 

The Jaguars ranked second in the NFL 
in yards and points allowed this season, 
relying on their defense to mask offensive 
deficiencies. The Chargers ranked third 
in scoring defense, allowing just two op¬ 
ponents to top 21 points in their final 11 
games. The Falcons (eighth) and the in- 
jury-riddled Seahawks (13th) weren’t far 
behind. The 49ers finished 25th at 23.9 
points a game, but were considerably bet¬ 
ter over the final five weeks of the regular 
season. They allowed 19.9 points during 
a five-game winning streak that included 
victories against three playoff teams. 

Los Angeles Chargers defensive coordi¬ 
nator Gus Bradley, Atlanta defensive coor¬ 
dinator Marquand Manuel, San Francisco 
defensive coordinator Robert Saleh, Atlan¬ 
ta head coach Dan Quinn and Jacksonville 
defensive coordinator Todd Wash all spent 
time in Seattle under Carroll. 

Bradley, Manuel, Saleh and Wash were 
on the same staff in 2012. Former Oakland 
defensive coordinator Ken Norton also 
was there and had the Raiders playing the 
Seattle scheme until he was fired in late 
November. 

“It’s good. It’s nice,” Carroll said. “I love 
that the guys are getting the opportunities 
and they are doing stuff.” 

Seattle players don’t seem as ready to 
credit anyone for doing it as well as they 
did while picking up the “Legion of Boom” 
nickname in 2012. 

“There is only one Seattle Seahawks,” 
linebacker Bobby Wagner said. 

Maybe so. Seattle allowed the few¬ 
est points (14.4) and yards (273.6) in the 
NFL during the 2013 season and forced a 
league-high 39 turnovers. The Seahawks 
emphatically stated their case as a gen¬ 
erational defense — right up there with 



Stephen B. Morton/AP 


Jacksonville defensive lineman Calais 
Campbell celebrates a sack of Houston 
Texans quarterback T.J. Yates last month. 
The Jaguars had the second-most sacks 
in the league this season. 

the 1985 Chicago Bears and the 2000 Bal¬ 
timore Ravens — with a 43-8 drubbing of 
Denver in the Super Bowl. The Broncos 
shattered an NFL record with 606 points 
during the regular season but were over¬ 
matched on the NFL’s biggest stage. 

That same season, thousands of miles 
away, Bradley and Wash were building 
the foundation for Jacksonville’s current 
defense. 

Two years later, Quinn was implement¬ 
ing it in Atlanta with some help from 


Manuel. Quinn’s offensive coordinator at 
the time was Kyle Shanahan, who saw the 
defense every day in practice and knew 
he wanted it to be part of his rebuild with 
the 49ers this season. He hired Saleh. And 
former Jaguars head coach Bradley resur¬ 
faced with the Chargers. 

“It’s a very sound scheme that starts 
with stopping the run,” Shanahan said. “It 
makes you work all the way down the field, 
so it’s extremely tough to get explosives on. 
It’s tough to go against.” 

The premise of the Seattle defense is 
that it uses an eight-man box to stop the 
run (one safety positioned close to the line 
of scrimmage) and a single-high safety 
who can get sideline to sideline in “cover 
three” (a three-deep zone in which defen¬ 
sive backs split coverage areas into three 
sections). Cornerbacks play a lot of aggres¬ 
sive, bump-and-run coverage that works 
best when the four defensive linemen are 
pressuring quarterbacks. Linebackers are 
usually undersized and fast. 

It’s a 4-3 base defense that incorporates 
many elements of the popular 3-4. 

“We are all different in our own ways,” 
Manuel said. “But ... just the understand¬ 
ing of methodically making a team have to 
go 13,14 plays to score and play with great 
red-zone defense and understand that tak¬ 
ing the ball away is the most important 
thing. Plays are going to happen that are 
big, but if you eliminate the ones that you 
know are about to happen, offenses have to 
do something else. 

“You call plays that guys understand. 
You can get exotic (and create) paralysis 
by analysis; guys are overthinking on the 
field. That’s part of what you see in this 
defense. I guarantee you in each one of 
these (Seattle-influenced) defenses, guys 
are flying around and playing fast because 
they’re not thinking.” 


Regardless of the schematics and subtle¬ 
ties, the common thread is solid — more 
like star — players. 

Seattle has Wagner, cornerback Rich¬ 
ard Sherman, free safety Earl Thomas 
and strong safety Kam Chancellor, among 
others. 

The Chargers boast disruptive pass- 
rushers Melvin Ingram and Joey Bosa, 
linebacker Denzel Perryman and corner- 
back Casey Hayward. They tied for fifth in 
the NFL with 43 sacks. 

The Jaguars had the second-most sacks 
(55) in the league thanks partly to Pro 
Bowl defensive linemen Calais Campbell 
and Malik Jackson and budding star Yan¬ 
nick Ngakoue. Cornerbacks Jalen Ramsey 
and A.J. Bouye also were the league’s top 
coverage tandem, and linebackers Myles 
Jack and Telvin Smith are two of the fast¬ 
est around. 

The Falcons are built around lineback¬ 
ers Vic Beasley and Deion Jones, defensive 
end Adrian Clayborn, cornerback Robert 
Alford and safety Keanu Neal. 

All of those guys nearly made the play¬ 
offs. Los Angeles and Seattle were among 
the final few teams eliminated from post¬ 
season contention Sunday. 

The Seahawks are out of the playoffs for 
the first time since 2011. The Seattle de¬ 
fense, meanwhile, continues its postseason 
run, albeit in the form of copycats Atlanta 
and Jacksonville. 

“It’s a difficult scheme to go against be¬ 
cause it limits you on some of the things 
you can do. They specifically take certain 
things away,” Jaguars offensive coordina¬ 
tor Nathaniel Hackett said. 

Added 49ers quarterback Jimmy Garop- 
polo: “A lot of teams are running this de¬ 
fense. It’s become pretty popular in the 
NFL. That Seattle scheme, it’s a good 
one.” 
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Falcons 
used to 
hard way 



David Goldman/AP 


Falcons running back Devonta Freeman, left, falls into the end zone for a touchdown while being dragged down by Carolina 
Panthers cornerback Daryl Worley during the first half of Sunday’s game in Atlanta. The Falcons won 22-10. 


By George Henry 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Falcons coach Dan Quinn 
has seen his team coast to just one victo¬ 
ry this season — two months ago against 
Dallas. 

Now that the playoffs are here, Quinn 
isn’t expecting anything to come easily 
when Atlanta (10-6) visits the Los Angeles 
Rams (11-5) in the wild-card round this 
weekend. 

“Easy has never really been our way,” 
Quinn said Monday. “We’re more of a 
back-against-the-wall kind of group. We 
like those moments to prove it.” 

At least the Falcons earned their way 
into the postseason with a 22-10 victory 
over Carolina. A loss would’ve sufficed, 
too, after Seattle lost to Arizona, but going 
in with a win gives Quinn some positive 
teaching points this week. 

The best sign he saw against the Pan¬ 
thers was a plus-three turnover margin. 
Atlanta has four interceptions over the last 
two games — as many as it had in the first 
15 to rank second-worst in the NFL — so 
maybe it’s the start of a good trend. 

“Having a mindset for it is one thing,” 
Quinn said, “but having it come to life on 
game day, that’s another.” 

There are other areas to clean up. The 
rushing attack overcame its least-efficient 
game of the season, averaging just 2.3 
yards on 26 rushing attempts. Three of 
the seven penalties came on punt returns 


that cost Atlanta about 60 yards in field 
position. 

Atlanta converted just one of five trips 
to the red zone with Matt Bryant bailing 
out the offense each time and kicking five 
field goals in the second half. The offense 
has yet to shake its penchant for dropping 
passes — it tied for the league lead — and 
false start flags. 

But there also was plenty for Quinn to 
like. 

Running back Devonta Freeman, after 
losing fumbles in the last two games, had 
no issues in 20 touches. 

“You really saw the ball high and tight 


for him, especially on the touchdown, 
all the way down to the ground,” Quinn 
said. “He’s worked hard at that. It really 
showed.” 

Defensive tackle Grady Jarrett was an 
inside force with a sack, two quarterback 
hits and two tackles for lost yardage. Rook¬ 
ie end Takk McKinley, a late first-round 
draft pick from UCLA, is emerging as a 
force from the left and right sides. 

And middle linebacker Deion Jones, with 
team highs in tackles (138) and intercep¬ 
tions (three), has become the undisputed 
leader of the defense in his second season. 

Jones loved how the Falcons forced Pan¬ 


thers quarterback Cam Newton into the 
worst passer rating of his 109-game ca¬ 
reer. Even though Newton was without a 
strong receiving corps and running back 
Jonathan Stewart was sidelined by a back 
injury, Jones was pleased with how the de¬ 
fense held Carolina to one touchdown while 
Atlanta’s offense was grinding through a 
long afternoon. 

“We have our offense’s back, and that’s 
what we always talk about,” Jones said. 
“I feel like if they have the ball, they can 
do amazing things with it once they get 
in rhythm. It’s just a matter of giving it to 
them.” 


QB Goff makes good on promise to Rams fans 



Mark Zaleski/AP 


Quarterback Jared Goff leads the Los Angeles Rams into their first 
playoff game in 13 years against Atlanta on Saturday. 


By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. 
— Jared Goff hadn’t even been in 
the NFL for a full year when he 
stood at a podium in the Coliseum 
and took responsibility for the lat¬ 
est in the Rams’ long line of mis¬ 
erable seasons. 

“I promise you guys it will 
get fixed,” the 22-year-old quar¬ 
terback said after Los Angeles 
blew a late lead against the woe¬ 
ful 49ers and dropped to 4-11 on 
Christmas Eve 2016. “[I’ll do] ev¬ 
erything in my heart and soul to 
get it all fixed.” 

Just look at him now. One year 
later, Goff has already made good 
on his word in spectacular fash¬ 
ion — albeit with the help of a new 
coaching staff, a new left tackle 
and a bunch of new receivers. 

The Rams (11-5) are a team 
transformed as they head into 
their first playoff game in 13 
years on Saturday night against 
Atlanta (10-6). Goff is leading the 
way after putting up 3,804 yards 
and 28 TD passes, but he claims 
to be only one part of a remark- 
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able machine built by first-year 
coach Sean McVay. 

With the defending NFC cham¬ 
pions visiting the Coliseum on a 
short week of preparation, Goff 
and the Rams aren’t wasting time 
deciding who’s responsible for 
one of the most remarkable sin¬ 
gle-season resurgences in recent 
NFL history. 

“We want to go out there and 
operate the same way we would 
weekly,” Goff said Tuesday. “It 
makes no difference that we’re in 
the playoffs now. It is a little bit 
more meaning to it, but we want 


to treat it the same.” 

The Rams already have secured 
their first winning season and di¬ 
vision title since 2003. They’ve 
matched the franchise’s best 
record in LA since 1978 and im¬ 
proved by a whopping seven wins 
on last year’s total. They did it all 
even while resting their starters 


and essentially conceding a loss 
in last weekend’s regular season 
finale against San Francisco. 

This franchise hasn’t hosted a 
playoff game in the Los Angeles 
area since Jan. 4, 1986 — nearly 
nine years before Goff was bom, 
and 20 days before the 31-year- 
old McVay was born. 


“Until you take a step back [to 
see] what this team has done such 
a nice job with, you can’t fully 
appreciate the journey,” McVay 
said. “You try to, every now and 
then, enjoy it and not get so caught 
up in the moment that you can’t 
enjoy the experiences as you’re 
going on that journey.” 

Goff is getting his first post¬ 
season experience this weekend 
when he faces Matt Ryan, the 
former MVP making his sixth 
postseason appearance in 10 
years. After everything Goff has 
accomplished in the year since he 
vowed to fix the Rams, this latest 
challenge doesn’t appear to in¬ 
timidate him. 

“I think more than anything, 
it’s a big game,” Goff said. “That’s 
what it boils down to, and I think 
we do have experience in that 
stuff. We played a big game in 
Seattle a couple of weeks ago. We 
played a big game two weeks ago 
against Tennessee. We played a 
big game against the Eagles. We 
played a big game against Min¬ 
nesota, against New Orleans. ... 
Every play has a little bit more 
meaning to it.” 
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Jaguars have little postseason experience 



Stephen B. Morton/AP 


Jaguars DL Malik Jackson earned a Super Bowl ring playing with 
Denver. Jacksonville is short on postseason experience, with 11 guys 
having played a combined 42 playoff games. Jackson (eight) and 
Calais Campbell (nine) have accounted for nearly half of those games. 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
alik Jackson has 
a Super Bowl ring 
at home and eight 
playoff games on 
his NFL resume. 

Few others in Jacksonville’s 
locker room can say the same. 

The Jaguars (10-6) are short 
on postseason experience head¬ 
ing into Sunday’s AFC wild-card 
game against Buffalo, with 11 
guys having played a combined 
42 playoff games. Jackson (eight) 
and fellow defensive lineman 
Calais Campbell (nine) have ac¬ 
counted for nearly half of those 
games in January and February. 

By comparison, the Bills (9- 
7) have 20 players with a com¬ 
bined 80 postseason games. And 
that doesn’t include quarterback 
Tyrod Taylor, who didn’t play in 
any games but won a Super Bowl 
as Joe Flacco’s backup in Balti¬ 
more in 2013. 

Jackson believes having “been 
there, done that” matters and 
plans to do all he can to help his 
teammates grasp what to expect. 

“It’s definitely a big deal,” Jack- 
son said Monday. “I think being 
able to have playoff experience 
just to pass that knowledge to the 
younger players and to people 
who haven’t done it is important. 


This can be overwhelming for 
some. We have a lot of guys that 


haven’t been here before, so it can 
be overwhelming. 


“We just have to understand 
to take it day by day and treat it 
just like the last 16 or 17 weeks. I 
think we’ll be good.” 

Like Jackson and Campbell, 
punter Brad Nortman (six) and 
linebacker Lerentee McCray 
(four) played in more than three 
playoffs games before joining the 
Jaguars. 

Cornerback A.J. Bouye and 
safety Barry Church played in 
three postseason games else¬ 
where. Running back Chris Ivory, 
right tackle Jermey Parnell and 
cornerback Tyler Patmon have 
played in two, and tight end James 
O’Shaughnessy has one. 

The lone holdover from Jack¬ 
sonville’s last postseason run is 
tight end Marcedes Lewis, who 
played at Pittsburgh and at New 
England in January 2008. 

“Back when I was a young 
buck,” Lewis recalled. “A lot 
has happened between then and 
now.” 

The Jaguars were an NFL- 
worst 17-63 over the previous five 
seasons. They enjoyed one of the 
league’s best turnarounds this 
season even though they went 3- 
3 down the stretch and enter the 
postseason with a two-game los¬ 
ing streak. 

Still, the won the AFC South 
and earned their first postseason 
berth since 2007 and first home 
playoff game in 18 years. 


“This is the start of a different 
type of season,” coach Doug Mar- 
rone said. “This is 12 teams, six 
in the AFC and six in the NFC. 
Every one of those teams has 
overcome something during the 
year and has earned the right 
to be here. Every one of those 
teams is dangerous, and it comes 
down to how you perform on that 
Sunday.” 

Like most of his roster, this will 
be Marrone’s first playoff game 
in three full seasons as an NFL 
head coach. He was offensive 
coordinator for New Orleans in 
2006 when the Saints made it to 
the NFC championship game. 

“Anytime you have experience 
of something, it’s good,” Mar- 
rone said. “This way, as you’re up 
there as a coach or you’re trying 
to make sure you have your team 
focused in the direction you want 
to go, when you’re not around 
your team and the player sitting 
next to someone, ‘Hey, what is 
this like and that?’ You have that 
experience in your locker room. I 
think that’s important.” 

Jackson hopes to answer those 
questions as much as possible this 
week. 

“If anybody wants to listen,” he 
said. “We have a lot of guys that 
have at least been to one playoff 
game, so I think we’ll be able to 
pass our knowledge down and it’ll 
be heard very well.” 



Nothing left in the 
tank talk for Bills 



Lynne Sladky/AP 


Bills quarterback Tyrod Taylor escapes a tackle against the Dolphins 
on Sunday in Miami Gardens, Fla. Taylor overcame a midseason 
benching to help Buffalo end a 17-year playoff drought. 

game skid with a 16-10 win at 


By John Wawrow 

Associated Press 

ORCHARD PARK, N.Y. — It 
took four months and a dramatic 
turn of events on one of the final 
plays of the NFL’s regular season 
for coach Sean McDermott and 
the Buffalo Bills to finally — and 
succinctly — put to rest any sug¬ 
gestion the team had any inten¬ 
tion of tanking last summer. 

“I’ll let you guys handle that,” 
McDermott said, referring to re¬ 
porters on Monday. “We’re mov¬ 
ing on after today to the first 
round of the playoffs.” 

And that’s all that matters to the 
first-year coach, who took the high 
road rather than an “I told you so” 
approach some 18 hours after the 
Bills clinched the AFC’s sixth and 
final playoff berth and ended a 
17-year postseason drought — the 
longest in North America’s four 
major professional sports. 

McDermott never gave into the 
doubters and instead preached 
a simple “Trust The Process” 
message that resonated with his 
players. 

“Every season’s a little bit 
different. Every season you go 
through tests and challenges,” 
McDermott said. 

“It’s going to try to pull you 
apart. It’s going to test you, and 
it’s going to test your mental 
toughness,” he added. “And our 
players hung in there.” 


Rather than packing up, as the 
17 preceding Buffalo teams did on 
the day after the regular-season 
finale, these Bills returned home 
to a jubilant reception Monday. 

They were greeted at Buffalo 
Niagara International Airport 
by some 400 chanting fans , who 
braved 2-degree temperatures 
after Buffalo beat Miami 22-16 
and clinched its playoff berth 
once Baltimore gave up a last- 
minute touchdown in a 31-27 loss 
to Cincinnati. 

And now, Buffalo (9-7) is pre¬ 
paring to play at AFC South 
champion Jacksonville (10-6) on 
Sunday. 

McDermott rewarded his play¬ 
ers by giving them two days off, 
before the team returned to prac¬ 
tice Wednesday. 

They earned it. 

Buffalo overcame exceeding¬ 
ly low expectations following a 
major yearlong roster overhaul 
which led to the departures of nu¬ 
merous high-priced stars. 

Among the players traded 
were receiver Sammy Watkins 
(to the Los Angeles Rams) and 
defensive tackle Marcell Dareus 
(Jacksonville). 

The Bills’ secondary was re¬ 
tooled as was their group of re¬ 
ceivers, leaving the team to open 
the season with 24 holdovers from 
2016. 

On the field, the Bills over¬ 
came the elements by beating In¬ 


dianapolis 13-7 in overtime amid 
white-out conditions on Dec. 10. 

And the team failed to unravel 
when McDermott’s decision to 
start Nathan Peterman backfired 
after the rookie quarterback 
threw five interceptions in the 
first half of a 54-24 loss to the Los 
Angeles Chargers on Nov. 19. 

Buffalo could face even more 
adversity with running back 
LeSean McCoy’s status uncer¬ 
tain after hurting his right ankle 
against Miami. 

What stood out to McDermott 
was how the Bills responded to 
the loss to the Chargers the fol¬ 
lowing week by snapping a three- 


Kansas City. 

“If you’re going to put a land¬ 
mark moment for this first year, 
that was probably one of them,” 
he said of a win that improved 
Buffalo’s record to 6-5. 

“That goes back to the resilien¬ 
cy of this football team and really 
what this city is all about ... that 
no matter what people say about 
us, we’re going to compete like 
crazy.” 

McDermott needed no more 
validation of how his team has 
captured the imagination of its 
supporters than witnessing the 
scene at the airport. Fans waved 
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Bills flags and placards, sang the 
team’s “Shout!” song and chanted 
“Let’s Go Buffalo.” 

“I’ve been around a couple of 
playoffs or two in my 20 years 
around the NFL, and that was 
unmatched,” he said. “This type 
of welcome home just speaks 
volumes about our city and our 
fans.” 

Defensive coordinator Leslie 
Frazier said the staff and play¬ 
ers couldn’t initially see the fans 
while de-boarding the plane, but 
could hear them. 

“We were like, ‘This is incred¬ 
ible.’ It just kind of brings home 
what this means to Buffalo, to 
western New York,” Frazier said. 
“It just pushes you on to want to 
keep it going and just show them 
how much we appreciate their 
support.” 

Rookie tackle Dion Dawkins 
was stunned by the reception, 

“It’s 2 degrees out here and 
they’re screaming their tails off,” 
Dawkins said. “This is just flat- 
out unbelievable.” 

Funny, some were saying the 
same about the Bills’ playoff 
chances four months ago, too. 
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OLYMPICS 



Morry Gash/AP 


Two-time Olympic medalist Shani Davis finished third in the 1,000 
meters Wednesday at the U.S. speedskating trials in Milwaukee. 

Davis earns spot 
for fourth Olympics 


Tennell shines in short 
program at US nationals 



By Beth Harris 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Warming up 
before the 1,000 meters, doubt 
was creeping into Shani Davis’ 
mind. 

The two-time Olympic cham¬ 
pion in the event even went so far 
as thinking what would happen 
if he didn’t qualify for his fourth 
games. 

At age 35, Davis is surrounded 
by young, fast competitors. When 
he made his first Olympic long- 
track speedskating team in 2006, 
he never trifled with uncertainty. 

“You should never try to think 
negative, but I want to cover all 
aspects and I want to be realis¬ 
tic,” he said. “I went out there and 
fought like it was the last race of 
my career.” 

It wasn’t. 

Davis finished second behind 
Joey Mantia and will go for a 
third career 1,000 gold in South 
Korea next month. 

Mantia won the 1,000 at the 
U.S. trials in 1 minute, 9.15 sec¬ 
onds Wednesday night. The for¬ 
mer inline skater from Florida 
finished 15th in the event four 
years ago in Sochi. 

Skating in the third-to-last pair¬ 
ing, Davis clocked 1:09.23. Mitch 
Whitmore was third at 1:09.32 to 
grab the third Olympic berth. 

Davis is the world record-hold¬ 
er in the 1,000, and won the event 
at the 2006 and 2010 Olympics. 
He was eighth in Sochi, where the 
Americans were shut out of med¬ 
als. Davis was an alternate on the 
2002 Olympic team, but didn’t 
compete in Salt Lake City. 

“I look forward to going up,” 
Davis said. “I know that there’s 
some things I can correct. I think 
I can put myself in higher rank¬ 
ings worldwide.” 

On the women’s side, Heather 
Bergsma won the 1,000, with 
Brittany Bowe finishing second 
to join her longtime rival on the 


Olympic team. 

Bergsma was timed in 1:14.82 
to make her third Olympic team. 
She has yet to win a medal. 

“I’m happy to have the first one 
out of the way,” she said. “It was a 
tough one, for sure.” 

Bowe was clocked in 1:15.52. 
The former college basketball 
point guard overcame walking 
pneumonia last fall during the 
World Cup season. 

“A big relief,” she said. “No¬ 
body has an easy ride. Everybody 
has something going on.” 

Bergsma married Dutch speed- 
skater Jorrit Bergsma in 2015 
and relocated to the Netherlands, 
ending the training and room¬ 
mate situation she and Bowe had 
shared. 

“I definitely want to be back 
on that stage with her battling, a 
couple hundredths, tenths,” Bowe 
said. “I don’t like to see my time 
that far behind, but it is what it is. 
She’s skating awesome. Hopefully 
we can both find ourselves on the 
podium in South Korea.” 

Mia Manganello finished third 
at 1:18.23, but because she hasn’t 
met the Olympic qualifying time 
of 1:18.00, she cannot qualify to 
compete in South Korea. A U.S. 
Speedskating spokesman said 
the governing body’s rules state 
an athlete must meet the time 
standard by the end of Olympic 
trials, which contradicted earlier 
information provided by Chris 
Needham, chairman of the orga¬ 
nization’s long track task force. 

As a result, fourth-place fin¬ 
isher Jerica Tandiman will be 
nominated for the Olympic team, 
but won’t necessarily skate the 
1,000 in Pyeongchang. The U.S. 
is qualifying team spots for the 
Olympics and can determine who 
skates which events later. 

Manganello missed qualifying 
in the 3,000 on Tuesday when she 
finished second. The U.S. only 
has one spot in that event for the 
Olympics. 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — Rising 
star Bradie Tennell continued her 
breakout season by winning the 
women’s short program Wednes¬ 
day night at the U.S. Figure Skat¬ 
ing Championships. 

Tennell saved the best short 
program of her career for the most 
important event. With takeoffs 
and landings so soft a butterfly 
would be envious, her 2-minute, 
40-second program floated by. 
She scored 73.79 points. 

Tennell was third at Skate 
America just months after finish¬ 
ing seventh in world juniors. She 
was ninth in the U.S. Champion¬ 
ships a year ago, so her rise has 
been quick at a time when many 
of her peers have been faltering. 

Mirai Nagasu, the 2008 U.S. 
champion and a 2010 Olympian 
who was passed over for the team 
four years ago, finished second, .7 
behind Tennell. Defending cham¬ 
pion Karen Chen, who has had a 
poor campaign, reversed that as 
the final skater and was third. 

The top three skaters at nation¬ 
als won’t necessarily make the 
Olympic team for Pyeongchang. 
The federation uses a system that 
takes into account more than one 
event. 

But Tennell, Nagasu and Chen 
clearly were the standouts on 
opening night. 

“I’d say the biggest feeling right 
now is pride,” Tennell said. “I’m 
very proud of how far I’ve come 
this year, overcoming my injuries 
and just the technical aspect of 
things.” 

Earlier in the day, 1998 Olympic 
champion Tara Lipinski pegged 
Tennell as the skater to watch. 

“Bradie has not missed one 
jump,” Lipinski said. “She has 
the mental strength that maybe 
seems to be lacking in some of 
these ladies.” 

Had Nagasu landed her triple 
axel—she’s one of the few women 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


Three-time U.S champion 
Ashley Wagner was fifth after 
Wednesday’s short program. 


who tries the 3y2-rotation jump 
— she almost certainly would be 
on top. But she stepped forward 
out of it. 

The rest of her routine was 
spot-on, and the 24-year-old 
Nagasu was thrilled with her 
performance. 

“This is my dream and what 
I have been trying for,” she said. 
“And when you work for something 
for so long, it means so much, and 
when you are expected to deliver 
at that moment, it is hard. 

“I was so nervous and I fight 
against my nerves. I feel so good; 
it takes so much to go out there 
and to still be here, it takes a 
lot. I’m happy I’m still out there 
fighting.” 

The presumptive favorite at na¬ 
tionals was three-time champion 
Ashley Wagner, the 2016 world 
silver medalist. The 26-year-old 
Wagner has been fighting it for 
most of the season, though, and 
her short program was riddled 
with errors. 

Wagner messed up the second 
part of her combination jump, 
losing balance, and while her pro¬ 


gram was lively and seductive, 
the judges weren’t impressed. 
She stood fifth heading into Fri¬ 
day night’s free skate. 

“I think that the great thing 
about nationals is that this is some 
really fair judging,” Wagner said, 
“and I shouldn’t get rewarded for 
things that aren’t there. 

“I’m happy and for me I’m a 
long-program skater and that’s 
where I make my money. I’m not 
too far behind and I know what I 
need to do going into Friday.” 

Chen certainly is in good posi¬ 
tion for the Olympic team; the 
games begin on Feb 9. Her season 
has been a huge disappointment, 
but Chen was smooth and grace¬ 
ful for 69.48 points. 

“I was extremely nervous. The 
short program is something I 
always put a great deal of pres¬ 
sure on myself because you want 
to put yourself in good position,” 
she said. “To be able to skate a 
close-to-clean performance, I am 
extremely happy with that, and it 
was a solid base for Friday.” 

Just behind Chen was Angela 
Wang with 67.00 points. 
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Declarative statements 

Southern Cal QB Darnold, UCLA’s 
Rosen make it official» Page 58 



Seattle’s defensive scheme being emulated 
around the league - and for good reason 


It really takes on the flavor of the coaches 
doing it, so they have their uniqueness. But 
there are a lot of similarities. f 

Pete Carroll 

Seattle head coach, on the proliferation of teams using the defensive scheme 
that propelled the Seahawks to six consecutive playoff berths between 2012-16. 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
eattle didn’t make the 
playoffs, but its defense 
essentially did. 

The scheme that car¬ 
ried the Seahawks to consecu¬ 
tive Super Bowls (2013-14) has 
become increasingly popular 
around the league. It helped At¬ 
lanta get to the big game last year 
and was the catalyst for Jackson¬ 
ville’s stunning turnaround this 
season. It also got rave reviews 
down the stretch in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

In a copycat league, this is the 


one being emulated right now. 

And for good reason. The Se¬ 
ahawks rode the scheme to six 
straight playoff berths between 
2012 and 2016, and as more of 
Pete Carroll’s defensive assistants 
moved on to become coordina¬ 
tors and head coaches elsewhere, 
they brought it with them. 


Now, it spans coast to coast. 

“It really takes on the flavor 
of the coaches doing it, so they 
have their uniqueness,” Car- 
roll said. “But there are a lot of 
similarities.” 

Similar results, too. 

SEE COPYCAT ON PAGE 60 
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Head coach Pete Carroll, above, and the Seahawks 
may have missed out on the postseason, but a 
number of playoff-bound teams — such as the Atlanta 
Falcons, led by former Carroll assistant Dan Quinn, 
pictured top — employ the same defensive scheme 
that fueled Seattle’s six-season playoff run. 
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